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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THEORY TESTING* 
by William H. Sewell} 


ABSTRACT 


The need for empirical testing of theory is particularly great in the 
social sciences, but relatively little has been done. This paper attempts to 
set forth the general model for the empirical testing of theory and discusses 
some of the problems in the application of this model. 

In the discussion of problems, particular attention is focused on three 
steps in the model—the reformulation of theory, the design phase, and the 


confirmation phase. 


The writer’s study of the relation of infant training 


to later personality adjustment is used illustratively in discussing the 


problems of these phases. 


INTRODUCTION 


Research contributes to the develop- 
ment of a sound body of theory in any 
scientific field by constantly subjecting 
existing theoretic formulations to em- 
pirical test. By this process theory is 
not only tested but is also clarified, 
elaborated, refocused, and made more 
precise, as empirical results indicate 
the need for conceptual clarification, 
new conceptual schemes, new foci of 
theoretic interest, and the modification 
or abandonment of existing theoretic 
formulations.’ The need for empirical 
testing of theory is particularly great 
in the social sciences, where the body 
of theory is burdened with a number 
of widely accepted but empirically un- 
confirmed theories which serve as uni- 
lateral explanations of complex social 
behavior. Such theories have come in 
many instances to have doctrinal sta- 
tus and, so long as they remain un- 
challenged by empirical testing, are 
likely to defy modification and change. 


*Presidential address delivered before 
the Rural Sociological Society, in joint ses- 
sion with the American Sociological Society 
and the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, at Washington, D. C., Aug. 31, 
1955. 

+University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

1 For an excellent statement of the inter- 
relationship between research and theory 
from which I have borrowed freely, see R. 
K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1949), 
pp. 83-111. 


Moreover, their very existence serves 
as a deterrent to research, not only be- 
cause their adherents accept them as 
established and therefore see no need 
to consider competitive theories, but 
also because they are usually formu- 
lated so vaguely and discursively that 
others find it mest difficult to employ 
them fruitfully in empirical research. 


One might expect that over the 
years rural sociologists would have 
contributed a great deal to the empiri- 
cal testing of theory in connection 
with their research. However, like 
other research-oriented sociologists, 
we have as a group made few attempts 
to test theory empirically and, for that 
matter, have made relatively little use 
of theory in our research.’ It is not 
my purpose to go into any long discus- 
sion of the reasons for this, but two or 
three observations may not be out of 
place. First, I would call attention to 
the fact that most research in rural so- 
ciology is for the purpose of helping in 
the solution of the practical problems 
of rural people and rural society. Re- 


2For further elaboration and evidence, 
see articles in Rural Sociology, as follows: 
Wm. H. Sewell, “Needed Research in Rural 
Sociology,” XV:2 (June, 1950), pp. 115- 
130; R. M. Williams, “Review of Current 
Research in Rural Sociology,” XI:2 (June, 
1946), pp. 103-114; and M. J. Taves and 
Neal Gross, “A Critique of Rural Sociology 
Research, 1950,” XVII:2 (June, 1952), pp. 
109-117. 
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search is subsidized in large part in the 
hope or belief that it will help to an- 
swer questions about practical prob- 
lems. While these questions are neither 
devoid of theoretic interest nor un- 
amenable to theoretic formulation, the 
pressure is for commonsense answers 
to immediate practical problems, not 
for basic contributions to the knowl- 
edge of social behavior.’ 


Second, rural sociologists, like many 
other research-oriented social scien- 
tists, have a considerable distrust for 
theory. This is not alone because our 
training in research methods is much 
better than our training in theory, but 
also because of the nature of available 
theory. Most of what has passed for 
theory of social behavior is of limited 
use when the social scientist is faced 
with a research problem. As R. K. 
Merton has pointed out, too often our 
theories are mere taxonomies of ill- 
defined concepts, general orientations 
toward substantive areas, or grand 
formulations too far removed from 
empirical referents to permit their 
application.* Rarely is social theory 
stated in precise enough terms to per- 
mit direct application, and often it is 
stated in a fashion that makes it diffi- 
cult to deduce testable propositions 
from it. 

Finally, possibly the most important 
reason for the relative lack of theory 
testing in our discipline is that there 
are some very real difficulties in the 
empirical testing of theory in any field; 
and these difficulties are found in par- 


8’ Merton has made insightful suggestions 
as to how sociologists operating in this gen- 
eral type of situation may make important 
contributions to theory (op. cit., pp. 64-81). 

4 Ibid., pp. 85-96. See also the American 
Sociological Review for evaluations given 
by: H. Blumer, “What Is Wrong with So- 
cial Theory,” XIX:1 (Feb., 1954), pp. 3-9; 
T. Parsons, “The Prospects of Sociological 
Theory,” XV:1 (Feb., 1950), pp. 3-15; and 
H. Becker, “Vitalizing Sociological Theory,” 
XIX:4 (Aug., 1954), pp. 377-387. 


ticularly exaggerated form in the so- 
cial sciences. It is my purpose to ex- 


amine some of these problems by set- 
ting forth the general model for the 
empirical testing of theory and focus- 
ing on some of the particular problems 
in the application of this model.* 


THE EMPIRICAL TESTING OF THEORY 


In the empirical testing of theory, in- 
ductive inference is used to determine 
the degree to which propositions ‘de- 
rived from theory can be confirmed in 
empirical instances. The general 
model for the empirical testing of the- 
ory is deceptively simple in statement 
but most difficult in execution—par- 
ticularly in the social sciences. It con- 
tains the following basic steps: 


(1) The formulation of a clear and 
unambiguous statement of the 
theory under consideration, and 
its translation into hypothetical 
form. 


5 There are, of course, other useful ways 
of evaluating theory. See H. A. Bloch, 
“Methodological Presuppositions of Social 
and Sociological Theory,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, L:1 (July, 1944), pp. 29- 
37; Merton, op. cit., pp. 83-96; H. Zitterberg, 
“On Axiomatic Theories in Sociology,” in 
P. F. Lazarsfeld and M. Rosenberg, The 
Language of Social Research (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1955), pp. 533-539; and K. 
Davis, “Malthus and the Theory of Popula- 
tion,” ibid., pp. 540-553. 

® The leading proponent of inductive in- 
ference has been the great English statis- 
tician, R. A. Fisher. See particularly his 
“The Logic of Inductive Inference,” Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, XCVIII 
(Pt. I, 1935), pp. 39-54; and The Design of 
Experiments (5th ed.; Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1949), pp. 1-15. 

See also, P. O. Johnson and R. W. B. 
Jackson, Introduction to Statistical Meth- 
ods (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), 
pp. 320-339; H. M. Walker and J. Lev, Sta- 
tistical Inference (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1953); M. J. Hagood and D. O. Price, 
Statistics for Sociologists (New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., 1952), pp. 185-313; and C. W. 
Churchman, Theory of Experimental Infer- 
ence (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948). 
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The logical design of a research 
which will provide empirical 
observations by which the hy- 
pothetical statement of the the- 
ory can be assessed. 

The actual collection of the rel- 
evant data for testing the hy- 
pothesis. 

The statistical analysis of the 
data. 

The drawing of inferences from 
the particular statistical results 
to reach a conclusion regarding 
the degree to which the theory 
is confirmed. 


The model is quite simple and 
straightforward; the problems come 
when one tries to use it in an empirical 
instance. Actually, in each of the steps 
serious difficulties are encountered in 
the relatively underdeveloped social 
sciences, because our theories are still 
discursive and diffuse, our concepts 


vague and elusive, our research de- 
signs crude, our data-gathering tech- 
niques imprecise, our statistical tech- 


niques limited, and our analytical 
skills and experiences deficient. Prob- 
ably the aspects of the process as out- 
lined above which trouble us more are 
the first, second, and last phases. The 
first and the last phases deal primarily 
with operations at the purely theoreti- 
cal level: i.e., the formulation of the- 
oretical ideas into testable hypotheses 
and the problem of interpretation and 
generalization. The second phase deals 
with research design, which is basical- 
ly concerned with the logical structur- 
ing of research but also involves a 
number of matters of research tech- 
nique. 

It is because I feel that our greatest 
difficulties lie in these more theoretical 
phases of the testing process that I 
would like to devote my attention to 
them. In the discussion which follows 
I shall confine my observations espe- 
cially to the first and last phases of the 


testing process and will limit my com- 
ments on the second, or design phase, 
to some observations on the formula- 
tion of statistical hypotheses. To il- 
lustrate some of the problems in- 
volved, I shall refer to the published 
results of my attempt to test the gen- 
eral psychoanalytic theory concerning 
the determining effects of infant train- 
ing on later personality. In doing this 
I shall not reproduce that study but 
only extract the minimum of informa- 
tion necessary for illustrative pur- 
poses.’ 


THE REFORMULATION OF THEORY 


In the more highly developed and 
mature sciences, the empirical testing 
of theory goes on constantly and is one 


* The illustrative material is from my ar- 
ticle, “Infant Training and the Personality 
of the Child,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LVIII:2 (Sept., 1952), pp. 150-159. 
Other aspects of the study are published in 
the following articles: Wm. H. Sewell and 
P. H. Mussen, “The Effects of Feeding, 
Weaning, and Scheduling Procedures on 
Childhood Adjustment and the Formation 
of Oral Symptoms,” Child Development, 
XXITI:3 (Sept., 1952), pp. 185-191; Wm. H. 
Sewell, “Field Techniques in Social Psy- 
chological Study in a Rural Community,” 
American Sociological Review, XIV:6 (Dec., 
1949), pp. 718-726; and Wm. H. Sewell, P. 
H. Mussen, and C. W. Harris, “Relation- 
ships among Child Training Practices,” 
American Sociological Review, XX:2 (Apr., 
1955), pp. 137-148. 

4n a forthcoming book, Survey Design 
and Analysis [published in late 1955 by 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill], H. H. Hy- 
man has used my research on infant train- 
ing and the personality of the child as an 
illustrative case of the problems encoun- 
tered in the elaboration of variables to 
comprehend and verify a complex and dis- 
cursive theory. He was kind enough to 
give me an opportunity to review and dis- 
cuss his manuscript with him before its 
publication. On the relevant points, our 
formulations, independently made, were 
closely similar. However, the final draft of 
my paper has benefited from his formula- 
tions, particularly in the discussion and the 
design phase, and I wish to acknowledge 
my debt to him. 
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of the most important functions that 
the research scientist performs. The- 
ory, while having differentiated status 
of its own, is constantly being checked, 
modified, extended, refined, and made 
more precise as a result of experiments 
designed to test it, and research is con- 
stantly guided and made more mean- 
ingful by theory. In such a situation, 
theory becomes well organized and 
firmly anchored in empirical research. 
Consequently; relatively little difficul- 
ty is encountered in the formulation of 
clear and unambiguous statements of 
the theory under consideration, and 
the theory clearly indicates hypotheti- 
cal formulations which will permit 
empirical testing. In the social sci- 
ences this is seldom the case. More 
commonly, theories of social behavior 
consist of diffuse and discursive ideas 
about important general aspects of so- 
cial behavior — often stated in elusive 
terms. If such theories are to be tested 
at all, the researcher is forced to do a 
rather thorough job of restating the 
theory under consideration in precise 
enough terms to make it sufficiently 
determinate that deductions can be 
drawn from it which can then be sub- 
jected to empirical testing. But at the 
same time, he must make sure that his 
restatement comprehends the mean- 
ing of the original theory insofar as 
this is possible. 

A good example of the discursive, 
diffuse, and imprecise theory with 
which social scientists must deal is the 
psychoanalytic doctrine concerning the 
special significance of infantile experi- 
ence in later personality adjustment. 
This is a theory that has had, and con- 
tinues to exert, a great deal of influ- 
ence on _ social-psychological theory 
and research—particularly in the areas 
of personality and culture, personality 
and social structure, and the etiology 
of the behavior disorders.* However, 


8Important critiques of this theory in- 
clude H. Orlansky, “Infant Care and Per- 


when one searches for an unequivocal 
statement of the theory by the psycho- 
analysts and those social scientists who 
have made much use of it in their 
writings, one finds no such formula- 
tion. It is clear that the general idea 
is strongly anchored in Freud’s basical- 
ly genetic and biological approach to 
personality.® More specifically, it arises 
out of Freud’s ideas about infantile 
sexuality and the gratification of the 
sex instinct of the infant at various 
stages of his development through the 
excitation of selected erogenous zones. 
Thus, nursing, masturbation, and hold- 
ing back of fecal masses are ways in 
which the infant gratifies his sexual 
impulse. The manner in which the 
suckling, excretory, and genital func- 
tions are channeled then determines 
the infant’s feelings of security, and, 
more important, the patterns of behav- 
ior which are likely to characterize his 
personality in later life. For present 
purposes, it is not necessary to attempt 
to indicate in greater detail how 
Freud’s remarks on the pregenital 
phases of the libido led to the formula- 
tion of the oral-anal-genital character- 
sonality,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVI:1 
(Jan., 1949), pp. 1-48; A. R. Lindesmith and 
A. L. Strauss, “Critique of Culture-Per- 
sonality Writings,” American Sociological 
Review, XV:5 (Oct., 1950), pp. 587-600; 
and R. E. L. Faris, review of E. Pumpian- 
Mindlin’s Psychoanalysis as Science, ibid., 
XVIII:4 (Aug., 1953), pp. 437-439. 

®See his “Character and Anal Erotism,” 
in Collected Papers (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1924), II, pp. 122-132; “Infant Geni- 
tal Organization of the Libido,” ibid., II, 
pp. 244-249; “On the Transformation of In- 
stincts with Especial Reference to Anal 
Erotism,” ibid., II, pp. 164-171; “Some Char- 
acter-Types Met with in Psychoanalytic 
Work,” ibid., IV, pp. 318-344; New Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1933); and 
Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex- 
uality (Washington, D. C.: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Pub. Co., 1930). 
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ology.” Nor is it necessary to show 
how psychoanalytically oriented social 
scientists and practitioners have. elab- 
orated these ideas into the doctrine 
that the experiences of infancy are de- 
termining factors in later personality 
adjustment."* But I do wish to repeat 
that a precise formulation of these 
ideas into a theoretic statement capa- 
ble of direct empirical testing is not 
found in the psychoanalytic literature. 
Consequently, when I wished to test 
the general theory empirically, it was 
necessary first to restate it in testable 
terms. After much searching and 
thought, I decided that the theory 
could be reformulated as follows: the 
specific channeling of infantile physi- 
ological urges by the child’s parents is 
reflected in the later personality ad- 


1° See particularly K. Abraham, “The In- 
fluence of Erotism on Character Forma- 
tion,” Selected Papers (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1942); E. Glover, “Notes on Oral 
Character Formation,” International Jour- 
nal of Psychoanalysis, VI (1925), pp. 131- 
153; K. A. Graham, Selected Papers (Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press, 1927), pp. 287-297 and 
370-417; E. Jones, “Anal-Erotic Character 
Traits,” Papers in Psychoanalysis (Balti- 
more, Md.: Wm. Wood & Co., 1938), pp. 
531-555; S. Loran, “Character Formation,” 
in Psychoanalysis Today (New York: In- 
ternational University Press, 1944), pp. 
207-217; O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1945); and W. Reich, trans. 
by T. P. Wolfe, Character-Analysis (New 
York: Orgone Institute Press, 1945). 

11See L. K. Frank, “The Fundamental 
Needs of the Child,” Mental Hygiene, XXII 
(1938), pp. 353-379, and “Freedom for the 
Personality,” Psychiatry, III (1940), pp. 
341-349; M. A. Ribble, The Rights of In- 
fants (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943); “Infantile Experience in Re- 
lation to Personality Development,” in J. 
McV. Hunt, Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders (New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1944), II, pp. 621-651; J. C. Moloney, 
“The Cornelian Corner,” Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, XX (1946), pp. 603-609; and T. H. 
Ames, “Prevention of Mental Disease in 
Childhood,” in Loran, op. cit., pp. 88-99. 


justment and traits of the individual.” 
This formulation seemed to me to have 
the advantage of being sufficiently 
comprehensive to cover the important 
aspects of the doctrine and at the same 
time to be sufficiently denotative to 
provide an adequate basis for the deri- 
vation of hypotheses by which it could 
be tested. To be sure, it denotes only 
a general set of independent variables 
dealing with the channeling of physi- 
ological urges of the individual in in- 
fancy which are posited to have an 
unspecified set of effects on another 
general set of dependent variables in 
later life. It does not predict what 
specific practices will produce what 
specific effects, but only that there will 
be effects.** Moreover, it is translat- 
able into hypothetical form. 


12 Tt will be noted that this follows quite 


closely the general formulation used by 
Orlansky in his critique of the literature on 
infant care and personality. (Cf. Orlansky, 
op. cit., pp. 1-2.) 

18 Another way of testing the general 
theory is to test the proposition that spe- 
cific aspects of infant training result in spe- 
cific character traits or constellations of 
traits, following the characterologies devel- 
oped by Freud and his followers. This is 
difficult to do because these formulations 
are vague, and often different proponents 
disagree in the elaboration and specifica- 
tion of both the determinants and the re- 
sulting character traits) We have made 
such a test using the appropriate data from 
the infant training and personality study 
and found no relationship between feeding, 
weaning, and scheduling procedures and 
the formation of oral symptoms. (Cf. Sew- 
ell and Mussen, “The Effects of Feeding, 
Weaning, and Scheduling Procedures on 
Childhood Adjustment and the Formation 
of Oral Symptoms,” op. cit.) However, a 
recent study reports some evidence in sup- 
port of the psychoanalytic position. (See 
Frieda Goldman-Eisler, “Breast Feeding 
and Character Formation,” in C. Kluck- 
hohn and H. A. Murray, Personality in Na- 
ture, Society and Culture [2nd ed.; New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955], pp. 146- 
184.) 
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THE DESIGN PHASE 


Once an appropriate reformulation of 
a theory has been developed, the next 
phase in the testing process involves 
the hard task of working out an ade- 
quate design for the empirical research 
by which the theory can be tested. 
This involves (1) the derivation and 
operational statement of the statistical 
hypotheses which, when tested, will 
provide the empirical evidence by 
which the general theory can be con- 
firmed; (2) the over-all logical struc- 
ture of the research design by which 
these hypotheses can be tested; (3) the 
development of the plans for sampling, 
observing, recording, and measuring 
that are necessary in collecting the 
data by means of which the statistical 
hypotheses will be tested; and (4) the 
planning of the  statistical-analysis 
techniques to be used in testing the 
statistical hypotheses. 

In the testing of a theory empirical- 
ly, the importance of statistical hy- 
potheses cannot be overemphasized. 
The statistical hypotheses state propo- 
sitions derived from theory about the 
relationship between conceptual ele- 
ments which, when tested empirically, 
provide the basis for scientific infer- 
ences regarding the confirmation of the 
theory. Statistical hypotheses contain 
a clear and unequivocal statement of 
the posited relationship between vari- 
ables, clearly indicate the operations 
by which they are to be tested and the 
standards for rejection or nonrejec- 
tion, and usually are stated in null or 
negative form. 

There are numerous reasons why it 
is difficult for social scientists to for- 
mulate precise statistical hypotheses.™ 


14For discussions of hypothesis formula- 
tion, see: C. W. Brown and E. E. Ghiselli, 


Scientific Method in Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955), 
pp. 153-176; M. H. Marx, Psychological 
Theory (New York: Macmillan Co., 1951), 
pp. 112-128; H. Poincare, trans. by G. B. 
Halsted, Science and Hypotheses (New 


Obviously, the general lack of a body 
of integrated theory based on empiri- 
cally tested and confirmed knowledge 
from which to derive determinate 
propositions is a major handicap to the 
statement of clear and unequivocal hy- 
potheses. The lack of precision in the- 
oretical formulations also means that 
most theories cannot be tested by a 
single crucial hypothesis but necessi- 
tate the derivation and testing of sev- 
eral separate but component hypothe- 
ses. The general ambiguity of our 
basic concepts and the difficulty in 
their satisfactory operational defini- 
tion, in light of existing limitations in 
specification and measurement, are 
very powerful deterrents to the form- 
ulation of hypotheses in terms of the 
operations by which they are to be 
tested. The relative crudity of our 
techniques of observation, measure- 
ment, and control often does not war- 
rant precise hypothetical statements 
about the nature and extent of the re- 
lationships between variables. Finally, 
many of us are loathe to use the null 
hypothesis because of a lack of under- 
standing of its purpose in scientific 
inference. 

Before returning to my illustrative 
material, I wish to comment briefly on 
this last point. It is now recognized 
by logicians, mathematical statisti- 
cians, and scientists quite generally 
that nothing can be proved in an abso- 
lute sense.** What the scientist is try- 
ing to do, essentially, is to arrive at 
some probability statement regarding 
the phenomena under investigation, 





York: The Science Press, 1905); M. R. Co- 
hen and E. Nagel, An Introduction to Logic 
and Scientific Method (New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co., Inc., 1934), chap. 11; 
and R. L. Ackoff, The Design of Social Re- 
search (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), pp. 30-46. 

15 See C. G. Hempel, “Geometry and Em- 
pirical Science,” in H. Feigl and W. Sellars, 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949), 
Pp. 238-249. 
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with full recognition that his infer- 
ences are subject to a calculable degree 
of error due to the fact that they are 
based on statistical estimates.’* Thus, 
if a scientist’s purpose is to test a hy- 
pothesis concerning the relationship 
between variables, he begins, in ac- 
cord with the law of parsimony, with 
the simplest possible hypothesis which 
will explain the observed facts. This is 
the hypothesis of no relationship, or 
the null hypothesis. Note that he does 
not state a hypothesis of no relation- 
ship because this is what he expects to 
find or because this is what he wishes 
to find. Rather, he reasons that only 
if the hypothesis of no relationship can 
be rejected is there any point in enter- 
taining more complex hypotheses or 
planning further experiments to test 
these hypotheses more fully.** 

Thus, if the empirical relationship 
found is such that the probabilities of 
chance factors producing the relation- 
ship are high enough to fall within set 
limits, the hypothesis of no relation- 
ship may not be rejected. The results 
of the test of the null hypothesis may 
then be used as evidence against con- 
firmation of the original theory from 
which it was derived. If, on the other 
hand, the evidence permits the rejec- 
tion of the null hypothesis, the infer- 
ence may be made that the general 
theory on which it was based has been 
confirmed to some extent, and now 
more complex hypotheses may profit- 
ably be tested to further define and 
make precise the relationships. There 


16R. A. Fisher, “The Logic of Inductive 
Inference,” op. cit., pp. 39-54. 

17 For further discussion of statistical hy- 
potheses, see: Fisher, The Design of Exper- 
iments, op. cit., pp. 15-17 and 182-208; E. F. 
Lindquist, Design and Analysis of Experi- 
ments in Psychology and Education (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953), pp. 1- 
10; A. L. Edwards, Experimental Design in 
Psychological Research (New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1950), pp. 15-31; Johnson and 
Jackson, op. cit., pp. 332-377; and Church- 
man, op. cit., pp. 1-13. 


are, of course, well-established rules 
of procedure which may be used to 
guard against the acceptance of a null 
hypothesis when it is in fact false, and 
the rejection of a null hypothesis when 
it is in fact true.** I shall not go into 
these, but I do wish to emphasize that 
the development of statistical hypothe- 
ses has provided us with a parsimoni- 
ous method for testing propositions ac- 
cording to the logic of probability 
rather than the traditional logic of 
absolutes. 

We may return at this point to the 
personality study to illustrate the nec- 
essary steps in formulating statistical 
hypotheses. It will be recalled that the 
general theory stated in hypothetical 
form posited a general relationship be- 
tween a class of independent variables 
(infant-training practices) and a class 
of dependent variables (personality 
traits and adjustment) from which 
statistical hypotheses could be derived. 
Because the theory as stated implies 
that not one but several aspects of in- 
fant training have bearing on later 
personality traits and adjustment, it 
follows logically that it is necessary to 
formulate a number of component sta- 
tistical hypotheses, each dealing with 
the effect of some important aspect of 
infant training on later personality. 
Moreover, as the theory is stated, one 
can infer not only that specific prac- 
tices have an effect but also that there 
are cumulative effects from several 
practices. Consequently, it would 
seem necessary, in order to give the 
theory an adequate test, to formulate 
statistical hypotheses concerning the 
relationship not only between specific 
practices and later personality but also 


18 For a good discussion of the probabil- 
ity of accepting a false hypothesis, see W. 
J. Dixon’and F. J. Massey, Introduction to 
Statistical Analysis (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951), pp. 206-219, or 
the appropriate sections of any of the ref- 
erences cited in the previous footnote. 
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between some cumulative index or in- 
dexes of practices and later personal- 
ity. Moreover, because the theory as 
stated does not indicate a specific per- 
sonality outcome but rather a general- 
ized one called “adjustment and 
traits,” it seemed clear that the sta- 
tistical hypotheses formulated would 
need to take cognizance of more than 
a single measure or indicator of per- 
sonality. 

Before this strategy could be embod- 
ied in statistical hypotheses, it was 
necessary to select and operationally 
define the independent and dependent 
variables to be included in the formu- 
lation of these hypotheses. The selec- 
tion of the independent variables was 
not particularly difficult because the 
literature on infant-training practices 
clearly stresses the importance of sev- 
eral practices dealing with feeding 
and elimination. Seven specific prac- 
tices were selected for separate exam- 
ination. These seven were also com- 
bined into a crude general index, and, 
in addition, two factor-weighted in- 
dexes—one dealing with feeding and 
one with elimination practices—were 
derived from a factor analysis of a 
large number of practices.‘ The op- 
erational definitions of these variables 
involved the categorization of the re- 
sponses given by the mothers of the 
children in the sample to interview 
questions regarding these practices.*° 

For the dependent variable, the 
problem was more difficult because of 
the lack of satisfactory measures of 
personality adjustment and traits. 
Moreover, it was not feasible or possi- 
ble to develop completely adequate 
measures of this complex variable as a 


1®The factor analysis is described in 
Sewell, Mussen, and Harris, “Relationships 
among Child Training Practices,” op. cit., 
pp. 137-148. 

20For the operational definition of the 
variables, see Sewell, “Infant Training and 
the Personality of the Child,” op. cit., pp. 
151-155. 


part of the study. Therefore, it was 
decided that as large a number of 
measures should be used to compre- 
hend this variable as could be handled 
feasibly in the research. The logic was 
simply that, in the face of a situation 
in which no adequate measures exist, 
the larger the number of indicators 
used, the greater the possibility that 
one or more of them will pick up any 
effect that the infant-training practices 
may have on personality. The indica- 
tors selected were standardized person- 
ality tests, projective tests, and behav- 
ioral items obtained from information 
supplied by the child’s mother or 
teacher.** Results on these indicators 
were categorized, and personality ad- 
justment was operationally defined in 
terms of these categories. 

The final step was to set up the sta- 
tistical hypotheses. This was done by 
deriving from the general theory a 
number of hypotheses, each dealing 
with the association between the op- 
erationally defined child-training-prac- 
tice variables and the operationally de- 
fined measures of personality adjust- 
ment and trait variables. These hy- 
potheses specified the expected rela- 
tionship between the operationally de- 
fined variables, indicated the confidence 
level upon which their rejection or 
nonrejection would be based, and were 
stated in null form.” 

On the basis of this brief illustration, 
it should be clear that the process of 
deriving and formulating statistical 
hypotheses for the empirical testing of 
theory is fraught with a number of 
difficult problems of logic and research 
method. Unless one succeeds in de- 
riving a set of hypotheses which 
square with the general idea of the 
theory being tested, unless one is able 
to select variables that represent the 
class of objects with which the theory 
deals, and unless one succeeds in de- 


21 Tbid., pp. 153-154. 
22 Ibid., pp. 155-158. 
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vising adequate operational definitions 
of these variables, his empirical test of 
theory will be open to serious criti- 
cism. And, I can assure you that its 
proponents will be ready to point out 
such weaknesses—whether they exist 
or not—if the results are against the 
theory. There are doubtless other and 
more ingenious ways of coping with 
these problems than those I devised, 
and the most appropriate strategy will 
differ some from case to case. How- 
ever, my illustration indicates some of 
the problems, and unless work in these 
areas of design is quite carefully done, 
one must be humble and cautious in 
drawing conclusions about the validity 
of the theories he tests. 

I wish there were time for me to 
comment on other aspects of the re- 
search-design phase of the process of 
theory testing. In particular, I should 
have liked to discuss the possibilities 
and shortcomings of various schemes 
for testing statistical hypotheses, es- 
pecially some of the experimental and 
quasi-experimental models.** I wish, 
too, that there were an opportunity to 
consider the problems and promise of 
some of the data-gathering techniques 
which are currently being elaborated 
at such a rapid rate by research meth- 
odologists.** Also, it would be profit- 


23 See F. S. Chapin, Experimental Designs 
in Sociological Research (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1955); E. Greenwood, Experi- 
mental Sociology (New York: Kings Crown 


Press, 1937); J. R. P. French, “Experi- 
ments in Field Settings,” in L. Festinger 
and D. Katz, Research Methods in Behav- 
ioral Sciences (New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1953), pp. 98-135; L. Festinger, “Lab- 
oratory Experiments,” ibid., pp. 136-172; S. 
A. Stouffer, “Some Observations on Study 
Design,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LV:4 (Jan., 1950), pp. 355-361; and C. I. 
Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. Shef- 
field, Experiments in Mass Communications 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1949). 

24Recent developments are summarized 
in: Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg, op. cit.; Fes- 
tinger and Katz, op. cit.; M. Jahoda, M. 


able, if I were well enough informed, 
to consider the possibilities that some 
of the new data analysis techniques of- 
fer—especially those for dealing with 
attributes, non-parametric distribu- 
tions, and multivariate problems.” 
However, time limitations are such 
that I can say nothing about these im- 
portant developments and their poten- 
tialities in theory testing. 


THE CONFIRMATION PHASE 


My concluding observations will be 
devoted to the confirmation phase of 
the theory-testing process. This is con- 
cerned with the drawing of inferences 
from particular statistical results in or- 
der to arrive at a judgment regarding 
the degree of confirmation of the the- 
ory under investigation. For most of 
us, this is not an easy task because it 
involves not only the use of reasoning 
and judgment but also an understand- 
ing of the basis of scientific inference. 

Perhaps the most important fact to 
be understood is that no theory or 
proposition of empirical science can 
ever be completely confirmed. The 
best that can be hoped for is that a 
high degree of confirmation can be ob- 
tained by careful testing, but even then 
the probability will always remain 
that the theory will have to be dis- 
carded later in light of new and dis- 





Deutsch, and S. W. Cook, Research Meth- 
ods in Social Relations (New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1951); and H. H. Hyman et 
al., Interviewing in Social Research (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). 

25 For summaries of recent developments, 
see the following: P. F. Lazarsfeld, Mathe- 
matical Thinking in the Social Sciences 
(Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1954); M. 
W. Riley, J. W. Riley, and J. Toby, Socio- 
logical Studies in Scale Analysis (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1954); S. A. Stouffer et al., Measurement 
and Prediction (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1950); and H. M. Walker 
(ed.), “Statistical Methodology in Educa- 
tional Research,” Review of Educational 
Research, XXIV:5 (Dec., 1954), pp. 356- 
487. 
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confirming evidence.” In the less- 
well-developed sciences where theo- 
retic formulations are not anchored in 
a long prior development of research 
knowledge, it is quite unlikely that any 
theory will be confirmed with a high 
degree of probability. Rather, tests of 
theory are likely to be somewhat in- 
determinate and the conclusions that 
can be drawn are likely to be inde- 
cisive. But at least the empirical tests 
should exert pressure for further clar- 
ification, reformulation, and modifica- 
tion of theory to show under what con- 
ditions a given theory does hold, what 
concepts need restatement, and what 
phases may be abandoned. Possibly 
the least common case will be the one 
in which the empirical test results in 
disconfirmation of the theory. If this 
occurs, and if further replications and 
new formulations and tests also result 
in disconfirming evidence, the theory 
can safely be abandoned as a false 


theory. However, even this result will 
serve as a stimulus to theory develop- 
ment in that it will clear the way for 


rival theories or new theories which 
may offer greater possibility of con- 
firmation. 

Another point is that final judgment 
is not, and cannot be, based on a single 
empirical instance —such as a single 


26 For discussions of the problem of con- 
firmation, see: R. Carnap, “Testability and 
Meaning,” in H. Feigl and M. Brodbeck, 
Readings in the Philosophy of Science 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1953), pp. 47-92; H. Reichenbach, “The Ver- 
ifiability Theory of Meaning,” ibid., pp. 93- 
102; C. G. Hempel and P. Oppenheim, “The 
Logic of Explanation,” ibid., pp. 319-352; 
H. Feigl, “Confirmability and Confirma- 
tion,” in P. P. Wiener, Readings in Philoso- 
phy of Science (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1953), pp. 522-530; P. Duhem, 
“Representation Versus Explanation,” ibid., 
pp. 453-461; R. Carnap, “Truth and Confir- 
mation,” in Feigl and Sellars, op. cit., pp. 
119-127; M. Schlick, “Meaning and Verifi- 
cation,” ibid., pp. 146-170; and H. Feigl, 
“Some Remarks on the Meaning of Scien- 
tifie Explanation,” ibid., pp. 510-514. 


research designed to test a theory. 
Rather, the decision is based on the ac- 
cumulation of empirical tests, usually 
by means of both replications and oth- 
er appropriately designed researches. 
Because of this, any empirical research 
designed to test a theory should speci- 
fy with great clarity its logical design 
and execution so that others may rep- 
licate it or repeat it with planned 
modifications and improvements in 
order to obtain further evidence. It is 
only by means of the accumulation of 
such evidence that it is possible to ar- 
rive at a determinate judgment regard- 
ing the validity of a theory. 

Further, it must be fully recognized 
that any conclusions or generalizations 
about a theory which has been sub- 
jected to empirical test are restricted 
by possible defects and limitations in 
the research designed to test the the- 
ory. These limitations are likely to 
occur both in the theoretical and in 
the methodological phases of the test- 
ing process. Some of the common 
sources of defect which exert a lim- 
iting influence on generalizations from 
empirical tests of theory may be men- 
tioned briefly: 

First, any generalization will of ne- 
cessity be limited by the extent to 
which the hypotheses tested actually 
comprehend the theory, specify and 
define the independent and dependent 
variables, and indicate the logically 
necessary relationships between them. 

Second, any generalizations will be 
limited by any weaknesses in the logic 
or design of the empirical testing situ- 
ation. The further the design departs 
from a logically precise model, such as 
the experimental model, the less faith 
can be put in the generalizations. 

Third, the validity of the generaliza- 
tions will be limited by any errors 
made in the actual execution of the 
research design. The common errors 
here are failure to achieve in the em- 
pirical situation strong enough forces 
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for the effects to be measurable, inade- 
quate control of interfering variables, 
inaccurate observations and measure- 
ments of variables, and inappropriate 
statistical analysis. 

Much more could be said with profit 
about the difficulties of arriving at a 
warranted assertion concerning the 
empirical confirmation of a_ theory. 
What has been said is doubtless suffi- 
cient to indicate that the scientist must 
proceed with judicious caution. How- 
ever, this does not mean that his con- 
clusion must be limited only to the 
empirical instance represented by his 
test of the theory. His immediate pur- 
pose in testing a theory is, of course, 
to learn in an empirical instance the 
extent to which the theory can be con- 
firmed. His ultimate purpose is to ar- 
rive at wider generalization. From the 
single instance and within the limits 
imposed by his design, he will wish to 
make a tentative generalization of the 


findings of his study to a less limited 


universe.*” Thus, he can generalize to 
a theory concerning the behavior un- 
der study without being strictly lim- 
ited to the particular instance studied. 
However, this does not mean that a 
single empirical instance of confirma- 
tion will permit him to accept the the- 
ory nor that a single disconfirmation 
will require him to reject it. This 
judgment can be reached only after 
other tests have corroborated his re- 
sults. 

To return for illustrative purposes to 
my study of infant training and the 
personality of the child: Those who 
have read the study will recall that the 
results of the statistical analysis clear- 
ly indicated that the null hypotheses 
elaborated and tested concerning the 
relationship of each of the infant- 


27For a good discussion of the logic of 
generalizing from a limited universe to a 
hypothetical universe of possibilities, see 
Hagood and Price, op. cit., pp. 193-195, 287- 
293, and 419-423. 


training variables to the various per- 
sonality variables could not be re- 
jected.** In other words, because the 
number of statistically significant rela- 
tionships between the infant-training 
practices and the personality indica- 
tors was fewer than would be expected 
if only chance factors were operating, 
a hypothesis of no relationship could 
not be rejected. 

With these empirical results, what 
conclusion could be reached about the 
theory tested? Obviously, it could be 
said without equivocation that the the- 
ory as tested in this empirical instance 
failed to be confirmed. However, it 
must be recognized that its failure in 
this instance may have been due to one 
or more of the following conditions: 
(1) The operation of chance factors— 
with a probability approach, it is al- 
ways possible that a hypothesis of no 
association will not be rejected when 
in fact it should be rejected. (2) 
There may be true differences which 
the design and techniques failed to 
pick up through faults in the logic of 
the design and the execution of the 
empirical test. This is, of course, a 
possibility that must always be rec- 
ognized, but particularly so in light of 
the present level of development of 
our research techniques. (3) There 
may in fact be no true relationship be- 
tween infant-training practices and the 
later personality adjustment and traits 
of the child. From the evidence, this 
appears most likely; but, in light of 
considerations indicated above, only a 
tentative acceptance of this conclusion 
is presently warranted. 

Certainly, the results of this test 
have generality beyond the specific in- 
stance. They throw into serious doubt 
the postulates regarding the relation- 
ship between the specific infant-train- 
ing practices studied and later person- 


28 For the evidence, see Sewell, “Infant 
Training and the Personality of the Child,” 
op. cit., pp. 155-159. 
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ality adjustment. More importantly, 
the general theory from which these 
postulates were derived is clearly not 
confirmed in this instance. This in- 
stance is an especially important one 
because of the number and range of 
variables studied and the relative pre- 
cision with which the study was de- 
signed and carried out. When these re- 
sults are coupled with other empirical 
findings from less inclusive and less 
carefully designed studies, they add 
convincingly to the body of empirical 
evidence against the theory.** How- 
29 Orlansky (op. cit.) finds little or no 
evidence in support of the theory in his re- 
view of the empirical studies published be- 
fore 1949. In addition to my own studies, 


ever, a more definitive conclusion re- 
garding the validity of the theory must 
wait upon the further accumulation of 
evidence from well-executed field stud- 
ies and experiments. Tedious as this 


may be for those who are impatient 
for unequivocal answers to difficult 
questions, it is the way that empirical 
science tests its theories. 





two other empirical studies have since 
been published. The findings of J. R. 
Thurston and P. H. Mussen are clearly 
against the theory. (See their “Infant 
Feeding Gratification and Adult Personali- 
ty,” Journal of Personality, XIX [1952], pp. 
449-458.) However, F. Goldman-Eisler re- 
ports some evidence which supports the 
psychoanalytic position (op. cit., pp. 148- 
184). 





PERSPECTIVES FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
IN MENTAL HEALTH 


by A. R. Mangust 


ABSTRACT 


New emphases coming from the medical and health professions as well 
as from the social sciences point up the need for more scientific study of 
emotional, social, and cultural factors as explanatory principles of human 
health and illness. In line with social-psychological theory, health of the 
human personality may be conceptualized in terms of competency in inter- 
personal relationships. This approach is in harmony with other major 
approaches including psychodynamic theory, culture theory, field theory, 
and constitutional theory. This orientation toward health research pre- 
sents a set of challenging tasks to social scientists, who need to develop 
hypotheses and workable designs for research which will add to knowledge 


in this field. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is io out- 
line a frame of reference for develop- 
ing programs of research on social fac- 
tors in mental health, more properly 
designated “personality health” or 
“health of the personality.” Research 
in this area is more and more being 
recognized as a concern and responsi- 
bility of sociologists and other social 
scientists interested not only in theory- 
building but in the possibility of con- 
tributing to the amelioration of a psy- 
chosocial problem of vital concern to 
rural and urban people. Present knowl- 
edge indicates that many aspects of 
community organization and culture 
interact with genetic and constitution- 
al factors to influence, favorably or un- 
favorably, the personality health of 
people. Increasingly, the clinical dis- 
ciplines, swamped with problems of 
therapy, are looking to social scientists 
for tested knowledge about social fac- 
tors related to the treatment and pre- 
vention of mental illness and the pro- 
motion of mental health. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


The magnitude of the mental health 
problem is presently unknown, owing 


+The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


to lack of accepted criteria for assess- 
ing health of the personality, and a re- 
sulting lack of reliable epidemiological 
studies. Some indication of the size of 
the problem is provided in counts of 
persons hospitalized for so-called men- 
tal diseases, and in limited incidence 
studies in a few local communities. In 
1950 there were nearly 600,000 resident 
patients in hospitals for long-term 
treatment of the mentally ill—about 
3.8 patients per 1,000 population. 
Though half of these patients remain 
in state hospitals for 8 years or longer, 
there is considerable turnover: during 
a single year, nearly a million people 
are at one time or another under the 
care of the federal, state, and county 
mental hospitals. These figures do not 
take into account the increasing num- 
bers of mental patients who receive 
treatment in community mental hy- 
giene clinics, in private mental hos- 
pitals, or in psychiatric wards of gen- 
eral hospitals; neither do they provide 
any estimate of the number of persons 
who, though seriously disordered emo- 
tionally, receive no professional care or 
supervision. 

The total cost of personality disor- 
ders is inestimable. However, it is 
known that, during a recent year, more 
than a half-billion dollars was spent in 
the care and maintenance of such pa- 
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tients in city, county, state, and federal 
hospitals. 

Many times more numerous than 
hospitalized mental patients are those 
persons in the community who experi- 
ence untold suffering from neuroses, 
character defects, and behavior disor- 
ders of various kinds. There is evi- 
dence that the more serious cases com- 
prise at least 6 per cent of the popu- 
lation.* 

It is estimated that each year about 
1.8 million serious crimes are commit- 
ted in the United States, and that 1.5 
million youth, aged 7 to 17 years, are 
arrested. Annually some 350,000 cases 
are referred to the juvenile courts for 
disposition. There are an estimated 
50,000 drug addicts, four million prob- 
lem drinkers, and one million chronic 
alcoholics. Each year, about 17,000 
persons commit suicide, and much 
larger numbers attempt it.* 

These facts emphasize the need for 
a basis for organizing preventive men- 
tal-hygiene programs. The problem 
cannot be met by the application of 
therapeutic treatment. Relying on 
clinical treatment of individual pa- 
tients who seek help is somewhat like 
trying to sweep back the ocean tides 
with a broom. On the other hand, pre- 
vention in the form of community- 
wide approaches awaits research into 
etiologic factors by sociologists, social 
psychologists, anthropologists, and oth- 
er experts in research disciplines con- 
cerned with personality, social rela- 
tions, social institutions, and culture. 


THEORETIC APPROACHES 


While personality health and person- 
ality disorders remain largely unex- 
plained phenomena, some highly use- 
ful theoretic insights and formulations 
are available as approaches for the 
practitioner and as guides for the re- 


1See Felix and Kramer (21) in bibli- 


ography. 
2 Bibliography, references 17 and 23. 


searcher. Among these are: (1) the 
psychodynamic theory of the psycho- 
analysts; (2) field theory as embodied 
in the writing of Kurt Lewin and oth- 
ers; (3) the culture theory of the an- 
thropologists and other social scien- 
tists; (4) the constitutional and physi- 
ologic theory of biologically .oriented 
students of human behavior; and (5) 
the social relationship theory well 
known to social psychologists and so- 
ciologists. These and other bodies of 
theory are useful in providing perspec- 
tives, thought models, concepts, and 
suggestions for research in mental 
health. 


1. Psychodynamic Theory. — The 
principles of development, motivation, 
and conduct formulated by the psycho- 
analytic branch of psychiatry are gen- 
erally referred to as psychodynamic 
theory. According to these formula- 
tions, adverse family life experiences, 
when they have their full impact on 
the infant or young child, are decisive 
for his personality development and 
future mental health. Early feeding 
and toilet-training experiences are 
thought to be important background 
factors in the formation of later per- 
sonality and character organization. If 
these experiences are need-fulfilling, 
they provide the foundation for a se- 
cure and healthy personatity. If they 
are frustrating and depriving, the con- 
sequent insecurity and anxiety will 
hound the person throughout his life.* 
In short, the psychodynamic view is 
that an adult carries over into his later 
years the residuals of his childhood ex- 
periences, and that these are basic de- 
terminants of mental health or mental 
illness. 


2. Field Theory.—-According to mod- 
ern field theory as applied in the social 
sciences, any behavior or course of con- 
duct is a function of a complex of in- 
teracting forces, some of which have 


3 Bibliography, reference 25. 
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their loci in the personality make-up 
and some in the surrounding field or 
“life space.” The old individual-en- 
vironment dichotomy is disposed of, 
and personality components are under- 
stood only as they interact with social 
and cultural components. The person’s 
own attitudes, systems of tension, and 
other personality traits are component 
elements in a total field of forces that 
produce human behavior.‘ 

Field theory is in accord with socio- 
logical knowledge that the individual 
is deeply immersed in the culture and 
the social milieu in which he functions. 
This perspective does not contradict 
psychodynamic theory but supple- 
ments it by showing that the residuals 
of childhood or earlier life experiences 
are forces that enter into current sit- 
uations to influence behavior. 


3. Culture Theory.—Modern culture 
theory, as enunciated by anthropolo- 
gists and other social scientists in co- 
operation with psychoanalysts, has em- 
phasized the great diversity of norms 
and expectations and has shown that 
personality health tends to be a func- 
tion of the culture or subculture of the 
society in which the person lives. The 
culture in turn is a product of educa- 
tion and child-rearing practices. The 
individual acquires his culture by oc- 
cupying given statuses and performing 
the roles required of those in each sta- 
tus. Accordingly, the impact of envir- 
onment is exerted through these sta- 
tuses and roles which may be compati- 
ble or thoroughly incompatible with 
each other or with the aspirations of 
individuals. 

At present, there is a strong trend 
in the direction of merging culture 
theory as developed by anthropologists 
and sociologists with personality the- 
ory as developed by social psycholo- 
gists. No longer is culture viewed as a 
superpersonal phenomenon; rather it 


¢ Bibliography, references 34 and 44. 


is seen in terms of repetitive modes of 
response and response patterns that 
characterize groups of persons who 
form societies. The concept of “modal 
personality” as developed by Ralph 
Linton’ is useful in showing how per- 
sonality norms differ in different cul- 
tures and subcultures. 


4. Constitutional Theory. — Organi- 
cally oriented students of human be- 
havior continue to look to hereditary 
and constitutional components for the 
explanatory factors in personality 
health and disorders.* It is in line with 
modern field theory that organic proc- 
esses and physical endowments do play 
important parts in the total complex 
of explanatory factors in mental health 
and illness. Some personality disor- 
ders—such as that seen in paresis, for 
example—are certainly associated with 
organic pathology, and psychosomatic 
developments show the fallacy of try- 
ing to separate body and mind. Many 
other personality disorders such as 
schizophrenia, manic and depressive 
disorders, paranoia, and the neuroses 
are not associated with any discovered 
organic pathology that can be inter- 
preted as “causal.” It is assumed that 
social factors are important in the ori- 
gin, development, and treatment of all 
personality disorders. 


5. Social Relationship Theory.—So- 
ciologists and social psychologists ap- 
proach the problem of personality from 
the viewpoint of social interaction, the 
essential dynamism of which is inter- 
personal role-taking as differentiated 
from the more formal role enactments 
that characterize social living. Nor- 
mally a person develops a facility for 
shifting his own views, attitudes, and 
feelings in order to share those of oth- 
er persons. In this process of interac- 


5 See Linton’s introduction to Kardiner’s 
Psychological Frontiers of Society, Bibli- 
ography, reference 30. 

* Bibliography, references 29, 43, and 57. 
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tion based on empathy, identification, 
and role-taking, persons learn and 
evolve common meanings and common 
frames of reference. This kind of so- 
cial participation is an adjustive proc- 
ess by which a person is enabled to 
control his own responses in accord 
with the demands and expectations of 
others. Personality health is viewed 
as a function of communication, par- 
ticipation, and learning. Disordered 
behavior is generated out of break- 
downs in social learning, out of ob- 
structions in communication and par- 
ticipation, and out of faulty socializa- 
tion.’ 

In line with interactional theory, 
personality health may be conceptual- 
ized in terms of competence in inter- 
personal relationships. The individual 
manifests health of the personality to 
the extent that he is competent in the 
interactional process of role-taking, 
identification, and empathy. In this 
view, the healthy personality is in- 
volved in a continuing process of learn- 
ing and relearning the behaviors and 
attitudes appropriate to his statuses 
and roles in society. His conduct is 
controlled by the demands and expec- 
tations of other significant persons in 
his life. Through the role-taking proc- 
ess of shifting his views and attitudes 
and of sharing them with othc's, he 
participates in the common agreements 
that constitute much of the reality of 
the world in which he lives. 

A low level of personality health is 
seen in the person who distorts, deval- 
ues, or rejects the common agreements 
of his groups and of his culture. He 
becomes incompetent in interpersonal 
relationships by abandoning the real- 
ity-testing processes of interaction and 
acts in terms of other frames of refer- 
ence in relieving tensions, in resolving 
conflicts, or in seeking goals. The re- 
sults are seen in psychoses, neuroses, 
acting-out disorders, and other inade- 
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quate, maladaptive, and inappropriate 
behaviors occurring in the absence of 
detectable organic pathology as a 
cause. 

The mentally healthy person is com- 
petent, skillful, and efficient in learn- 
ing and using a wide repertory of re- 
sponses appropriate to the varying in- 
terpersonal situations in which he par- 
ticipates. The use of this repertory of 
behavior is consistent with a central 
unity and integration of the person and 
with the cultural demands of his 
society. 

The concept of interpersonal compe- 
tence appears to be valuable as a the- 
oretical model for research purposes. 
It is in harmony with general theory, 
including psychodynamic theory, cul- 
ture theory, social relationship theory, 
and field theory, and it is not incon- 
sistent with constitutional theory, 
which recognizes hereditary and con- 
stitutional factors as important in in- 
terpersonal competence. 


BEGINNINGS OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN MENTAL HEALTH 


Although personality illness is a 
psychosocial problem of the first mag- 
nitude, it is only during the past two 
decades that some sociologists have at-~- 
tacked the problem at the research 
level. Prior to the research begin- 
nings, sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists made important contributions at 
the theoretic and conceptual level. 
They developed the concept of social 
interaction earlier perhaps than did 
specialists in the clinical disciplines, 
many of whom viewed the individual 
as a self-contained entity whose be- 
havior is an expression of his own in- 
ner necessities. It is true that the so- 
cial interaction principle was implicit 
in the Freudian discovery of the trans- 
ference process, but Freud himself 
placed major emphasis on inner drives 
as basic motivating forces. 

Social scientists did not originally 
apply their social relationship concepts 
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to the field of mental health, perhaps 
because they worked in comparative 
isolation from the clinical disciplines. 
First in the field were such psychi- 
atrists as William A. White*® and par- 
ticularly Harry Stack Sullivan’ who, 
departing from biologic traditions, gave 
a decided social and psychosocial ori- 
entation to psychiatry and focused its 
interest in the realm of interpersonal 
relationships. Thus, there was created 
a recognized theoretic common ground 
between psychiatry and the social 
sciences. 

Sociologists have long been con- 
cerned with crime, delinquency, alco- 
holism, drug addiction, suicide, and 
other social problems; but empiric re- 
search pertaining specifically to neu- 
roses, psychoses, and other personality 
disorders of clinical significance is of 
recent origin. Ecologic studies of func- 
tional psychoses, based on diagnoses 
given by state hospital clinicians, were 
initiated in Chicago by Faris and Dun- 
ham” in the 1930’s. Their study was 
followed by a number of investigations 
organized to determine incidence and 
prevalence rate patterns and differen- 
tials among census tracts and other lo- 
cal areas and among various popula- 
tion categories. 

These ecologic or epidemiologic stud- 
ies were undertaken to test the possi- 
bility of social causation of personality 
disorders, particularly those without 
any demonstrable organic basis. Infer- 
ences regarding social factors in the 
etiology of these disorders were made 
on the basis of the statistical rate dif- 
ferences between areas and groups re- 
vealed by the investigations. These re- 
searchers have faced serious and per- 
sistent difficulties centering around the 
reliability of the available data, the 
techniques of analyzing the data, and 
particularly the interpretation of find- 


* Bibliography, reference 58. 
® Bibliography, reference 44. 
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ings. However, their studies have shed 
much light on the epidemiology of per- 
sonality disorder and have provided 
valuable bases for formulating hy- 
potheses for experimental research in 
the mental health area. For example, 
they support the theory that the inci- 
dence of personality disorder is great- 
est in areas above average in social 
tension, stress, and conflict. 
Sociologists have also made studies 
of neurotic and of psychotic personali- 
ties, with regard to their social back- 
ground and social relationships." Re- 
cently, studies of the mental hospital, 
analyzed in terms of interpersonal re- 
lationships within it, have been under- 
taken."* Eaton and his colleagues, 
working as an interdisciplinary team, 
are studying a series of communities 
characterized by the apparent absence 
of the usual mental-health problems; 
their attempt is to discover the factors 
that differentiate these communities 
from others.** In Ohio, field surveys 
were conducted to appraise the men- 
tal-health situation in a rural and semi- 
rural area, to test certain hypotheses 
regarding social components of health, 
and to serve action purposes.** In Cal- 
ifornia, studies are being made of sex- 
ual deviation as a mental-health prob- 
lem.** In Connecticut, Hollingshead, 
Redlich, and their colleagues are con- 
ducting interesting studies to discover 
interrelations between psychiatrically 
diagnosed personality disorders and 
the social class structure of a city.” 
In Michigan, Schroeder and Beegle 
have carried out research that shows 
significant differentials between rural 
and urban environments in suicide 


rates.*" 
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The foregoing is not a complete re- 
view of mental health research in 
which sociologists have participated, 
but will indicate the kinds of investi- 
gations with which they have con- 
cerned themselves. 


RESEARCH APPROACHES 


Theoretic formulations and empiric 
investigations support the general hy- 
pothesis that there are social variables 
and attributes that influence the men- 
tal health of all or many people who 
come under their impact. It is an over- 
all aim of social science research in 
this area to identify and measure so- 
cial components of mental health and 
mental illness, and to point out possi- 
ble ways of controlling them. 

Among the possible research ap- 
proaches to mental-health study, three 
are particularly noteworthy. These are 
the individual case study, the ecologic 
or epidemiologic approach, and the 
field experiment.** Sociologists have 
made much use both of the case-study 
method and of the epidemiologic type 
of investigation. These methods have 
been productive for theory-building 
and have provided solid bases for the 
formulation of research hypotheses. 
Case studies provide extremely valu- 
able insights into human attitudes and 
personality. Epidemiologic studies, 
when conducted with sound tech- 
niques, provide information of enor- 
mous theoretic and practical value. 
Excellent methodologic models are 
provided by the well-known Kinsey 
reports which represent epidemiologic 
study of sexual behavior. 

Used alone, however, these studies 
are not effective for testing- hypotheses 
concerning the influence of social 
factors in personality health and ill- 


18 “Field experiment” is used here in its 
broad meaning to designate a way of or- 
ganizing the collection of evidence outside 
the laboratory so as to permit the making 
of inferences about the tenability of a hy- 
pothesis. 


ness. For this purpose, large-scale and 
long-range field experimental investi- 
gations are needed. Such investiga- 
tions will require interdisciplinary and 
interprofessional cooperation as a bas- 
ic practice. Models for such research 
have been drawn up by Alexander H. 
Leighton in a prospectus for research 
in the epidemiology of psychiatric dis- 
orders, and by Marie Jahoda in her 
article on the social psychology of 
mental health.*® 

The principal experimental research 
tasks are four in number: The first is 
that of developing a satisfactory cri- 
terion of mental health. The second is 
formulating sets of “researchable” hy- 
potheses concerning the independent 
variables that affect the criteria—i.e., 
concerning the social factors to be in- 
vestigated. The third is that of re- 
ducing the stated hypotheses to exper- 
imental research designs. The fourth 
is that of actually carrying out the 
field procedures necessary to test the 
hypotheses. 


CRITERIA OF PERSONALITY HEALTH 

Social interactional theory provides 
a highly useful orientation for social 
science research in mental health. It 
provides a perspective which encom- 
passes the tremendous part played by 
community influences in shaping and 
reshaping the individual’s attitudes, 
feelings, and response patterns, and in 
determining his health. This broad and 
complex field of study presents a major 
challenge for objective empiric re- 
search. It is believed that research in 
this, as in other areas, has its greatest 
promise when the hypotheses to be 
tested are derived from, and related to, 
a body of theory coherent enough to 
provide for continued theory-building 
and integration of knowledge as new 
research findings become available. 

A major stumbling block in the way 
of planning productive research in 
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mental health is the current lack of 
specific criteria by which to measure, 
compare, and correlate data in this 
field. Extant theory provides useful 
concepts; but these concepts represent 
high-level abstractions which must be 
reduced to more specific definitions 
that are operationally clear and ac- 
ceptable to all who are concerned with 
their use. This in itself is a research 
task of great magnitude. 

Among the published reports on at- 
tempts to deal with the criterion prob- 
lem, two merit special attention. The 
first of these is contained in a paper by 
Marie Jahoda, of the Research Center 
for Human Relations in New York. 
The paper was discussed at great 
length by a group of psychiatrists and 
social scientists in a symposium.” Ja- 
hoda examines five possible criteria of 
mental health, chosen because of their 
familiarity or their apparent value, or 
both. The five are: absence of mental 
disease, normality of behavior, adjust- 
ment to environment, unity of person- 
ality, and correct perception of reality. 
The first two are summarily rejected 
as criteria useful for research purposes, 
owing to lack of valid bases for draw- 
ing lines between mental health and 
mental illness or between normal and 
abnormal behavior. Adjustment as a 
suggested criterion is defined as active 
mastery of environment. Unity of per- 
sonality is defined in terms of consist- 
ency and integration. Correct percep- 
tion of reality is defined as ability to 
perceive correctly the world and the 
self. 

While these proposed criteria of 
mental health are suggestive, they re- 
main high-level abstractions rather 
than concepts that lend themselves to 
measurement. They do, however, point 
up the fact that “mental health” is a 
multidimensional concept and that 
multiple criteria are required for de- 
termining this phase of personality. In 
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other words, “personality health” is not 
taken to imply a unitary component of 
personality which exists in some for- 
tunate persons and is absent in others. 
Rather it refers to a series of traits and 
variables yet to be defined in measur- 
able terms. 

A further discussion of the question 
“What is mental health?” has been pre- 
sented by Joseph Eaton.** He says, 
“Unfortunately for both patients and 
society, social scientists and medical 
men are equally far from a scientific 
understanding of mental illness.” He 
points out some of the difficulties of 
defining criteria useful for research 
purposes. In the first place, mental 
health is a part of general health. Sec- 
ond, personality health cannot be ac- 
curately studied in terms of objective 
stresses, because human responses to 
constant stress situations differ. Third, 
mental health is a matter of degree 
and not an all-or-none proposition. 
Fourth, mental health is not mere ab- 
sence of mental disease. Fifth, mental 
health in a person is not a static con- 
dition but is changeable in time and 
space. 

Eaton mentions several criteria of 
health. These are: mental health as 
judged by clinical insights of the be- 
havior experts; mental health as “ideal- 
type” personality description; mental 
health as a self-judgment, such as self- 
rating on a happiness scale; mental 
health as a group judgment validated 
on the basis of folkways, mores, and 
social expectancies; and mental health 
as a statistical norm determined by 
psychometric and sociometric tests. 
Mental health is a conceptual abstrac- 
tion, the predominant value judgment 
in each situation determining which 
criterion is given greatest weight. 

The discussion by Eaton provides 
some excellent clues for the research 
worker seeking a multidimensional ap- 
proach to the assessment of personality 
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in terms of the health concept. The 
researcher may have to count on using 
the clinical judgments of psychiatrists 
and other clinicians, the tests of the 
psychometrists and sociometrists, the 
feelings of the subject himself and of 
his family, friends, and close associates. 


FORMULATION OF HYPOTHESES 


The second major task confronting 
the experimental social scientist who 
studies personality health is that of 
formulating hypotheses that can be 
tested through field research. This is 
a phase of more specific theory-build- 
ing concerned with propositions about 
the likely correlates of personality 
health as measured by the criteria 
adopted for research purposes. Such 
generalizations will not be purely spec- 
ulative. They are derived from such 
evidence as is available from prior re- 
search and observation too limited to 
provide proof. The propositions ar- 


rived at for research purposes may be 
in the form of tentative answers to 
such questions as: What social factors 
operate to increase the level of mental 


health? What factors tend to decrease 
it? What types of persons are immune 
to these influences? What categories 
are susceptible? What consequences 
do personality health and ill health 
have in community life? 

It is the general theory that social 
and social-psychological factors enter 
into the etiology of personality health 
and disorder, and that community life 
is greatly affected by the prevailing 
levels of personality health among 
groups of residents. It is necessary to 
break down these general propositions 
into more specific statements for re- 
search purposes. The possible number 
of hypotheses is almost unlimited. 
Consequently, any research program in 
this area must be highly selective. 
Since the entire range of possible social 
correlates of personality health could 
not be covered in any ordinary re- 
search program, the projects to be un- 


dertaken must be carefully chosen in 
line with the skills, interests, time, and 
resources of the research staff. 

No attempt is made here to make an 
exhaustive list of hypotheses or to as- 
sign priorities. A few illustrative prop- 
ositions are stated as having possible 
relevance in mental-health study: 

1. The level of personality health, 
as measured by the adopted cri- 
teria, is a function of position in 
the social class structure. 

. The level of personality health 
is depressed by attempts at up- 
ward mobility in the class sys- 
tem. 

. Migration from the community 
is selective with respect to per- 
sonality health. 

. Being reared in a happy family 
has a positive influence on per- 
sonality health. 

. School programs adapted to the 
needs of individual children 
have a positive influence on 
their health. 

. Majority-minority group  con- 
flict adversely affects the person- 
ality health of both groups in- 
volved. 

. The clarity with which social 
roles are defined is related to 
level of personality health. 

. Occupational dissatisfaction ex- 
erts a depressing influence on 
the health of those involved. 

. Level of personality health is 
positively correlated with levels 
of marital happiness. 

. Cultural diversity in the com- 
munity is functionally related to 
personality health. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

A crucial step in scientific research 
on personality health is that of devis- 
ing an efficient and economical plan of 
procedure for testing the hypotheses 
under investigation. Such testing re- 
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quires the use of field experiment, a 
methodology that has come to play a 
prominent part in the social sciences. 
It is not the present purpose to outline 
detailed designs but only to point to 
directions that research might take. 

A field experiment, like any research 
experiment, is designed according to a 
given model to test a hypothesis or se- 
ries of hypotheses of a causal relation 
between an experimental variable x 
and a criterion variable y. In the case 
of the present proposal, the criterion is 
personality health as specifically de- 
fined for research purposes. The ex- 
perimental variables are derived from 
a series of hypotheses regarding the 
social and cultural correlates of health. 

The field experiment is related to, 
but is different from, the laboratory 
experiment so well known to the nat- 
ural sciences. The social scientist must 
control and measure his relevant var- 
iables in the real-life situations in 
which they occur, by using control 
groups or control data. In some inves- 
tigations, he can experiment by delib- 
erately introducing the experimental 
factor and measuring its effects. More 
often, however, he must design his ex- 
periment to study relationships be- 
tween events that have already oc- 
curred and are not reproducible for re- 
search purposes. For example, he may 
assume that intergroup prejudice in- 
fluences personality health, but he 
cannot deliberately prejudice an ex- 
perimental group to measure the ef- 
fect on health. It so happens, however, 
that nature and society oblige by pro- 
viding ready-made experiments for the 
investigator. The observer can readily 
find life situations where the phenom- 
enon of minority-group prejudice is 
already in existence and exerting its 
influence. 

There are two ways in which a re- 
searcher may design a study of social 
or communty influences on personality 
health. The well-known group-com- 


parison method is used in both cases, 
but different principles are employed 
in selecting the groups to be compared 
as representing experimental and con- 
trol situations. 

By the one method, a group of indi- 
viduals with a low level of health is 
selected as an exjerimental group. For 
comparison, a control group with a 
high level of health is selected. Indi- 
viduals in each group are compared 
with respect to the relevant social in- 
fluences to which they had been ex- 
posed. Statistical tests are applied to 
find the variables that significantly 
separate the two groups. 

In this type of experimental design, 
controls may be introduced by match- 
ing the groups with respect to relevant 
factors such as age, organic conditions, 
“TI. Q.,” and other components that are 
known to influence mental health. In 
this way, the investigator can measure 
or estimate the influence of certain var- 
iables while holding others constant 
through the matching process. 

A second approach to an experi- 
mental design may be more appropri- 
ate for research of the kind here pro- 
posed. In this method, the unit for 
study is not the individual but a small 
community, and selection is on. the 
basis of the experimental factors or 
environmental factors rather than the 
criterion or personality factors. Two 
or more communities with widely dif- 
ferent conditions presumed to affect 
health are selected. Persons exposed 
to these differential influences are then 
studied to find whether they show the 
predicted differences in level of per- 
sonality health. In selecting the ex- 
perimental and control communities, 
certain relevant factors are held con- 
stant by equating the units with re- 
spect to those factors. Insofar as the 
mental health of the residents of the 
community with one set of character- 
istics differs from that of the com- 
munity with a different set, the differ- 
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ences may be attributed to the experi- 
mental variable under study. 

For instance, if two communities 
alike in other relevant respects differ 
greatly in the striving of individuals 
for upward social mobility and also in 
levels of personality health, the health 
differences may be attributed to the 
social-climbing factor. 


ADMINISTERING RESEARCH 

In carrying out a research program 
of the kind here suggested, numerous 
technical operations will be required. 
These include selection of the sample 
units to be investigated, quantification 
of the data to be collected, classification 
of data in categories comparable 
between experimental and _ control 
groups, and the application of proba- 
bility statistics in arriving at experi- 
mental inferences. 

Again, it is emphasized that research 
of this kind can best be done on an in- 
terdisciplinary teamwork basis using 
personnel from the social science re- 
search disciplines and also from the 
clinical disciplines, particularly from 
psychiatry. The research will neces- 
sarily be developed on a_ long-time 
basis and will require adequate financ- 
ing on that basis. Private foundations 
probably constitute the most likely 
source of funds. 
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RURALITY, MIGRATION, AND SECTARIANISM 
by Russell R. Dynes} 


ABSTRACT 


This research is concerned with testing the frequent assumption that, 
through participation in sectarian groups, rural migrants cushion the 


“culture shock” produced by abrupt exposure to urban life. 


An attitude 


scale was constructed to measure sectarianism, and the scale was incor- 
porated in a questionnaire mailed to a random sample of a metropolitan 


community. 
sectarian than others. 


Individuals reared in rural areas tended to be slightly more 
The sectarian was not a recent migrant to the city, 


nor had he shown greater residential mobility in the past five years. 
A close association of sectarian ideas and low socio-economic status was 


found. 


It is concluded that rurality and migration are important in 


sectarianism only as they may reflect lower socio-economic status. 


In the literature of sociology, a fre- 
quent explanation for the growth and 
development of sectarian religious 
groups in urban areas is as follows: 
Rural areas are a continuous popula- 
tion source for growing cities, and mi- 
grants from these areas experience 
personal disorganization in trying to 
readjust their life patterns to the 
unique demands of the urban com- 
munity. As the established urban re- 
ligious institutions ignore and reject 
rural migrants, the sect develops as an 
attempt to provide satisfactions for 
their unmet religious needs. Through 
participation in sectarian groups, rural 
migrants cushion the “culture shock” 
produced by abrupt exposure to ur- 
banism. This general theme is ex- 
plicit in Holt’s discussion of the Holi- 
ness and Pentecostal groups,’ and it is 
implicit in many other treatments of 
religious behavior in urban life.* 

While the explanation has a certain 


+The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

1John B. Holt, “Holiness Religion: Cul- 
tural Shock and Social Reorganization,” 
American Sociological Review, V:5 (Oct., 
1940), pp. 740-747. 

2 Cf. Liston Pope, Millhands and Preach- 


ers (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1942), p. 136; Walter Goldschmidt, 
As You Sow (New York: Harcourt Brace & 
Co., 1947), pp. 144-146; Wilbur C. Hallen- 
beck, American Urban Communities (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951), pp. 477-478. 
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amount of credibility, it has never 
been tested in any systematic way. 
This paper reports the testing, in part, 
of the validity of three different as- 
pects of this explanation. First, do in- 
dividuals reared in rural areas hold 
sectarian attitudes and beliefs after 
they move .to a metropolitan area? 
Second, is the sectarian a recent arriv- 
al to the city and, therefore, suscep- 
tible to “cultural shock”? Third, does 
the sectarian change occupation and 
residence more often than others? 


METHOD 


In connection with research on the 
church-sect typology within Protes- 
tantism,’ an attitude scale was con- 
structed to measure certain traits as- 
sociated with sectarianism—e.g., emo- 
tionalism, evangelism, “other-worldli- 
ness,” and Biblical literalism. This 


24-item Likert-type scale* also includ- 


3For a theoretical discussion of these 
types, see Ernst Troeltsch, The Social 
Teachings of the Christian Church, trans. 
by Olive Wyon (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932); J. Milton Yinger, Religion in the 
Struggle for Power (Durham, N. C.: The 
Duke University Press, 1946); and Russell 
R. Dynes, “The Urban Religions,” in Wii- 
liam E. Cole (ed.), Dynamic Urban Soci- 
ology (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole 
Press, 1954). 

#R. A. Likert, 
Measurement of Attitudes,” 
Psychology, No. 140 (1932). 


“A Technique for the 
Archives of 
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ed items indicating preference for 
traits associated with the church type 
of religious organization, more institu- 
tional and liturgical than the sect. The 
individual’s acceptance or rejection of 
sectarianism was determined by his 
scale score. Denominational affiliation 
was not used as a general indicator of 
sectarianism since many denomina- 
tions—e.g., the Baptists—encompass a 
wide range of differing beliefs and at- 
titudes. The theoretical limits of the 
scoring of the scale ranged from 24, 
indicating extreme sectarianism, to 
120, indicating complete acceptance of 
the church type of organization. 
Corrected reliability coefficients above 
+-.80 were obtained for two different 
samples, by means of the split-half 
method. Denominational affiliation was 
used to test the empirical validity of 
the scale; the result was a significant 
mean difference of over 24 scale points 
between members of more clearly sec- 
tarian groups (i.e., Holiness, Pente- 
costal, Church of God, Nazarene, etc.) 
and members of the more institution- 
alized religious groups (i.e., Episcopal 
and Presbyterian). In addition, ten 
judges, familiar with both sociology 
and religion, assessed each item as 
having a high degree of conformity to 
the theoretical model on which the 
scale was based.° 

The scale was administered in ques- 
tionnaire form to a random sample of 
the adult population listed in the City 
Directory for the Columbus, Ohio, 
metropolitan area. Since the study 
was confined to Protestantism, a loss 
of 25 per cent was expected from the 
presence of non-Protestants in the 
sample. This paper is based on 360 
returns (53 per cent) of the estimated 
total Protestant sample. It should be 


5’ For more complete details on scale con- 
struction, see Russell R. Dynes, “Church- 
Sect Typology and Socio-Economic Status,” 
American Sociological Review, XX:5 (Oct., 
1955), pp. 555-560. 


pointed out that the most recent mi- 
grants to the Columbus urban area 
were excluded from the sample, since 
there was a time lag of almost two 
years between compilation of the di- 
rectory and its use as a sample source. 
In addition, extremely mobile indi- 
viduals are probably underrepresented 
because of the difficulty of reaching 
such persons by means of a mail ques- 
tionnaire. 

If rural socialization predisposes a 
person to sectarianism when he moves 
to an urban area, individuals spending 
their youth in rural areas should show 
lower scale scores (indicating a more 
sectarian attitude) than those from 
other types of communities. If sec- 
tarianism is related to migration and 
subsequent “culture shock,” the sectar- 
ian (low scale scores) should be a re- 
cent arrival to the city and, in addi- 
tion, should have made more recent 
occupational and residential changes. 


FINDINGS 


To test the effect of rural socializa- 
tion, the respondents were asked to in- 
dicate the size of the community in 
which they had spent the most time 
before reaching 21 years of age.* As 
Table 1 shows, the difference between 
the extreme groups—i.e., the country- 
reared group and persons from a city 


TABLE 1. Mean CHurcu-Secr Scores, 
BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE PRIOR TO 
Ace TWENTY-ONE 








Number 
of 
respond- 
ents 


Place of residence 





72.6 
70.8 
68.7 
67.7 


City: 100,000 and over... 115 
City: 10,000 to 100,000.. 61 
Town under 10,000 80 
Farm or in the country. . 90 











®On the pretest, two different time pe- 


riods were used: (1) before 12 years of 
age and (2) from 12 to 21 years of age. 
Since few differences appeared, these were 
combined in the final instrument. 
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TABLE 2. LENGTH or RESIDENCE IN COLUMBUS AND NUMBER OF JOBS 
AND RESIDENTIAL MOVES DURING Past Five YEARS, By CHURCH-SECT SCORE 








Number Mean years 
of in 
respondents Columbus 


Church-sect 
score 


respondents 


Mean 
number of 
moves in past 
5 years 


Mean 
number of 
jobs in past 

5 years 


Number 
of 
respondents 


Number 
of 





23.4 
26.4 
24.1 
26.2 


80 and over 84 
78 


Under 60 77 








1.09 
84 
84 
86 


82 
112 
80 
71 


1,27 
1.37 
1.40 
1.55 


83 


76 
78 

















of 100,000 and over—was less than five 
scale points. There was, however, a 
consistent increase in mean scale score 
with an increase in the size of the 
community of socialization. 

If “culture shock” is an important 
factor in sectarianism, then it could be 
hypothesized that the sectarian has re- 
sided a relatively short time in Colum- 
bus. Table 2 indicates that this rela- 
tionship does not exist; in fact, the 
sectarians (scale scores under 60) had 
had almost the longest period of resi- 
dence in Columbus. Respondents were 
also asked to record residential and oc- 
cupational changes made during the 
past five years. Although the differ- 
ences on these variables are slight and 
not statistically significant, the sectar- 
ians did report a higher number of job 
changes. But those at the nonsectar- 
ian end of the continuum had the high- 
est rate of residential change. One pos- 
sible explanation might be that the job 
changes of the sectarian are indica- 
tive of transiency, while residential 
changes are indicative of upward social 
mobility. Since no information was 
obtained on the upward or downward 
nature of these changes, it was impos- 
sible to check this inference. 

Further analysis disclosed no rela- 
tionship between scale scores and oth- 
er background variables, with one 
important exception — socio-economic 
status. Statistically significant differ- 
ences of 20 to 25 scale points were 
found between the extreme categories, 
depending on which of three indica- 


tors of socio-economic status — educa- 
tion, occupational type, or occupation- 
al prestige-— were used. The higher 
the socio-economic status, the higher 
the scale score. It seems clear that 
sectarianism gains its adherents from 
the lower socio-economic groups.” 

Although the measures used here 
for rurality and migration are gross, 
additional cross-classification which 
took into consideration area of sociali- 
zation, age, and length of time in Co- 
lumbus did not reveal differences that 
cannot be explained by socio-economic 
factors. For example, the 20-39 age 
category (N =— 35) of the country- 
reared respondents had a mean score 
of 71.7, while the score for this same 
age category (N — 62) of those reared 
in cities over 100,000 was 73.5. In the 
40-and-over category, there was a mean 
score of 65.7 for the country-reared re- 
spondents (N — 53) compared with 
71.0 for the metropolitan-reared group 
(N — 54). It is likely that these dif- 
ferences can be attributed to educa- 
tional changes between generations 
and to narrowing differentials in edu- 
cational opportunities as between ag- 
ricultural and metropolitan communi- 
ties. 


INTERPRETATION 
On the basis of these findings, the 
general proposition that sectarianism 
functions as a cushion for the rural 
migrant in his adaptation to a hostile 


7See Dynes, “Church-Sect Typology and 
Socio-Economic Status,” op. cit. 
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urban environment seems to have little 
validity. Although individuals who 
had spent their youth in rural areas 
were slightly more sectarian than 
those from urban areas, the sectarian 
was not a recent arrival in the city, 
nor had he moved more frequently 
than others during the past five years. 
This does not deny, of course, that at 
a particular time (perhaps the Depres- 
sion) or in a particular region (per- 
haps the South) sectarianism may have 
been primarily a religious movement 
of rural migrants, nor does it deny 
that today a specific sectarian group 
might attract individuals with similar 
problems (perhaps concerning urban 
adaptation). 

Two possible explanations for the 
lack of association might be offered. 
First, while sectarianism may have 
functioned at one time as an accom- 
modative device for rural migrants, 
the narrowing differentials between 
rural and urban areas may have modi- 
fied this. “Culture shock” implies a 
state produced by a shift between 
grossly different ways of life. Urban- 
ization, mass communication, and mod- 
ern transportation have minimized 
the differences. Selective migration 
might be a second intrusive factor. 
Hostetler found, in a specific sectar- 
ian group, the Mennonites, that mem- 
bers leaving the sect were from the 
higher socio-economic levels.* Migra- 
tion involves breaking old relation- 


® John A. Hostetler, “Religious Mobility 
in a Sect Group: The Mennonite Church,” 
Rural Sociology, XIX:3 (Sept., 1954), p. 
245. 


ships and establishing new ones. As 
some migrants are upwardly mobile,° 
this change of residence might be used 
as a means of implementing their up- 
ward mobility by a change in religious 
attitudes and affiliation. Instead of 
producing “culture shock,” migration 
may provide an opportunity for an in- 
dividual to reorganize his values for 
functioning on a higher socio-economic 
level, and this may involve rejecting 
his sectarian ideology. 

If the generalization concerning the 
relationship between sectarianism and 
the “culture shock” experienced by the 
rural migrant were modified to fit 
these findings, it might be stated as 
follows: The sect cushions the “culture 
shock” of the rural migrant if he is 
from a lower socio-economic level. The 
sect and sectarian values, however, 
serve as an accommodative device for 
those at lower socio-economic levels, 
regardless of their area of origin or 
their recency of migration. The sig- 
nificance of sectarianism lies in its as- 
sociation with lower socio-economic 
status. Rurality and migration are 
important only insofar as they are 
status indicators. 


*°E.g., in analyzing intra-Michigan mi- 
gration, Freedman and Hawley found that 
migrants were 2.7 times more occupation- 
ally mobile than matched groups of non- 
migrants. That study involved all urban 
migrants, not just those from rural areas, 
and the migrant was found to be both up- 
wardly and downwardly mobile. (See Ron- 
ald Freedman and Amos H. Hawley, “Mi- 
gration and Occupational Mobility,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LV:2 (Sept., 
1949), pp. 171-177. 





PREFERENCE AND PREJUDICE PATTERNS AMONG RURAL 
AND URBAN SCHOOLMATES* 


by Louis H. Orzack+ 


ABSTRACT 


A sociometric questionnaire (following Lundberg and Dickson), cov- 
ering choices of leaders, co-workers, dates, friends, and enemies, was ad- 
ministered to the entire population of a high school, 32 per cent of whose 
students were rural residents. The study has implications for the processes 
whereby social character and personal identity become established. 

A consistently lower degree of preference for the rural than for the 
urban students was expressed by both rural and urban students. The 
“tolerance” of urban students for rural residents in specific activities 
ranged upward from leadership through dating, co-work, and friendship to 
enemy choices; the order was reversed in the choices made by rural students, 
with the exception of choices of enemies. This suggests that a consensus 
may exist regarding areas of permissible and impermissible mutual con- 


tacts. 


A variety of participation factors were significantly related to out- 


group choosing. 


It may be that certain kinds of participation by rural 


students in school and non-school activities are related to the process of 
alienation of rural students from rural values. 


The purposes of this study are: (1) 
to investigate the existence of prefer- 
ence and prejudice by rural and urban 
schoolmates for each other, (2) to dis- 
cern the alterations in indices of pref- 
erence in different activities, and (3) to 
isolate by chi-square analysis the re- 
spects in which persons who make out- 
group choices differ from those who re- 
strict their choices to the in-group. The 
study has suggestive implications for 
later analysis of the formation of so- 
cial character and personal identity. 
Within the particular setting investi- 
gated, it is assumed, first, that domi- 
nant values are those generally accept- 
ed by urban students, and, second, 
that rural students share these values 
only in a somewhat marginal sense. 
Values are important elements in the 
formation of social character. Varia- 
tions in normative participation in di- 


*Supported in part by a research grant 
from the Graduate School of Indiana Uni- 
versity. A revision of a paper read, Sept. 
9, 1954, at Urbana, Il, at the joint meeting 
of the American Sociological Society and 
the Rural Sociological Society. 

+University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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verse activities in the school setting 
are no doubt related to the acceptance 
or rejection of such values, and are 
associated with particular character 
delineations. The third portion of the 
analysis is designed to elicit suggestive 
leads as to the types of participation 
that may be expected to encourage 
specific character orientations. 

The technique employed is essen- 
tially that used by G. A. Lundberg and 
L. Dickson in their study of “Selective 
Association among Ethnic Groups.”* 
A sociometric questionnaire covering 
choices of leaders, co-workers, dates, 
friends, and enemies, as well as back- 
ground information and social partici- 
pation items, was distributed to the 
entire population (N = 355) of stu- 
dents in a consolidated high school. A 
third of the students were rural resi- 
dents and two-thirds were urban. Us- 
able questionnaires were received 
from 86 per cent of the students—208 
(68 per cent of the total) from urban 
students, 99 (32 per cent) from rural 
students. 


1 American Sociological Review, XVII:1 
(Feb., 1952), pp. 23-35. 
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DIFFERENTIAL PREFERENCE AND PREJUDICE 


The data show that preference and 
prejudice are differentially distributed 
as to rural and urban students. On all 
the preference items, urban students 
made 2,178 choices, 89 per cent of 
which were of urban students; rural 
students made 1,040 choices, 46 per 
cent of which were of rural students. 














cS ' 4. i. cS 
30 40 50 60 70 
NUMBER OF TIMES PREFERRED 
FIGURE 1. CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RURAL AND URBAN STUDENTS BY 
NUMBER OF TIMES PREFERRED 


Choices made by all students on the 
preference items were distributed ac- 
cording to the residence of the chosen. 
Clearly, the rural student is not very 
popular. About 75 per cent of the 99 
rural students were selected eight 
times or less. In contrast, fourteen 
choices separated the least popular 75 
per cent of the urban students from 


TABLE 1. 


the most popular 25 per cent. Figure 1 
presents cumulative distributions of 
the rural and urban students by the 
number of times preferred, indicating 
the greater popularity of urban stu- 
dents. 

Table 1 presents index values of 
self-selection for choices by each res- 
idential group for each of the activi- 
ties covered by the questionnaire. 
Preference or prejudice may be said to 
exist when the value of the index de- 
viates from unity. A value above one 
involves a higher-than-chance selec- 
tion of in-group members and a lower- 
than-chance selection of out-group 
members, probably a result of exalta- 
tion of the in-group’s values or at least 
familiarity with them. A value below 
one involves a lower-than-chance se- 
lection of in-group members and a 
higher-than-chance selection of out- 
group members, probably a result of 
exaltation of, or familiarity with, the 
out-group’s values. 

Generally, the rural students were 
less self-selective in their choices than 
urban students. Urban students con- 
sistently preferred themselves in all 
the subject areas covered; rural stu- 
dents overrepresented themselves in 
choosing friends, co-workers, and 
dates, but overrepresented urban stu- 
dents in selecting leaders and enemies. 


INDEX* OF SELF-SELECTION FoR EACH RESIDENCE GROUP 


on Eacnu ACTIViTy 


Activity or relationship 


Co-work | Dating 


Friend 
| ship 


Leader 





2.67 
3.52 


5.08 
1.07 


*The index is constructed as follows: 
Number of people in In-Group 
Number of people in Out-Group 


Number of choices given to In-Group 
"Number of choices given to Out-Group 
Generally. a value of 1 indicates no consistent preference for the in-group or out-group members. 
A value above 1 indicates self-preference; a value below 1 indicates preference for the out-group. 
Elaboration of this index can be found in Joan H. Criswell, “Sociometric Methods in Measuring 
Group Preferences,” Sociometry, V1:4 (Nov., 1943), pp. 398-408; and G. A. Lundberg and L. Dickson, 
op. cit., p. 2. 
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TABLE 2. RANKING or ACTIVITIES By RESIDENCE GROUPS, 
FROM | HIGH TO Low SELF-PREFERENCE 











Self-preference ranking 





Residence —-- 
Highest 


Lowest 





(Least “tolerance” ) 


a 
a 


> (Most “tolerance’”) 





Leadership 
Friendship 





Dating 


Co-work 


Co-work | Friendship |Enemy choice 


| 
| Leadership |Enemy choice 


Dating 





The ranking of activities according 
to the degree of self-preference is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Urban students re- 
vealed their greatest in-group prefer- 
ence in selecting leaders. Dating 
choices revealed the second highest in- 
group preference. A descending order 
of in-group preferences was found 
in co-work, friendship, and enemy 
choices. Among rural students, friends, 
co-workers, and dates showed a de- 
scending order of in-group preference. 
For both groups, the lowest index of 
in-group choosing is that for enemy 
choices. Teen-agers concerned with 
popularity enhancement may be loath 
tc make this discrimination. With that 
exception, the order for urban students 
of in-group choices according to ac- 
tivities is exactly opposite that of 
rural students. This may reflect a mu- 
tual recognition by these residential 
groups of the areas in which contact 
between them is permissible or imper- 
missible. The urban students are least 
“tolerant” in choosing leaders, that is, 
the index of self-selection is highest in 
leadership choices. Rural students are 
most “tolerant” in choosing leaders 
from among urban students. In fact, 
the rural students slightly prefer urban 
students as leaders. Urban students 
are most “tolerant” in choosing friends 
(although they are still quite self- 
preferring); rural students are least 
“tolerant” in choosing friends. Con- 
ceivably, in choosing mainly rural 
friends, the rural students may be re- 
acting to frequent rejections received 
from urban students. At the same 
time, rural students, in their leader- 


ship choices, may manifest an accept- 
ance of the status quo of dominant ur- 
ban leadership. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CERTAIN 
CHARACTERISTICS TO OUT-GROUP— 
IN-GROUP CHOICES 

By use of_chi-square analysis, the 
characteristics of persons who made 
one or more out-group choices on each 
question were compared with those of 
persons who restricted their choices to 
their own residential group.? A sum- 
mary of the data is presented in Ta- 
ble 3. 

The most general finding is that cer- 
tain avenues of participation are as- 
sociated with the alienation of the stu- 
dents from their residence groups. In 
general, the urban students who do not 
participate in a variety of activities in 
which most urban students engage 
tend to make out-group choices. The 
rural students who do participate in 
certain school-centered activities tend 
to select associates from among urban 
students. It seems likely that many 
of the school’s activities function as de- 
vices whereby the rural student is pro- 
gressively dissociated or alienated 
from other rural students, and thus, in 
all likelihood, from rural values. At 
the same time, he is socialized along 
lines of urban values, as the significant 
audiences for his behavior increasingly 
are urban. However, patterns of 
choosing preferred associates from in- 
groups or out-groups clearly vary in 


2Minimum acceptable level of signifi- 
cance was .05. Yates’ correction for con- 
tinuity was applied where necessary. 
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TABLE 3. SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS SIGNIFICANTLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Out-Grovup CHOOSING IN DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES,* BY RESIDENCE AND SEX 











Urban Rural 





Characteristics 


Boys 








Membership in school organizations: 


2 or more 
1 or none 











F 




















*Activities are abbreviated as follows: 
enemy choice. 


accordance with changes in activities, 
suggesting that values are not unitary 
and that in different activities different 
evaluating audiences are perceived as 
significant by the rural student. 

An expressed interest in attending 
college is significantly associated with 
out-group choosing by rural boys in all 


L, leadership; W, 


co-work; D, dating; F, friendship; and #, 


activities. Interest in college would 
clearly seem to be part of the general 
value orientation of urban students. 
The rural boy with plans for college is 
very likely to pick leaders, co-workers, 
dates, friends— and even enemies — 
from among the urban group that val- 
ues college attendance highly. To some 
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extent, therefore, he is marginal to the 
aggregate in which he belongs. 

A specific finding of general interest 
is the association, for urban girls, be- 
tween out-group choosing of enemies 
and lack of church attendance. Those 
urban girls who are churchgoers select 
_in-group enemies. The Biblical admo- 

nition (Micah 7:6) that “A man’s ene- 
mies are the men of his own house” 
apparently is heeded by these urban 
churchgoing girls. In contrast, those 
urban girls who are nonchurchgoers 
select out-group enemies, in agree- 
ment with the recommendation (de- 
plored in Matthew 5:43) that “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy.” 


CONCLUSION 


These findings suggest three main 
conclusions: (1) substantial preference 


and prejudice by students for each 
other exists along residential lines; 
(2) minority-group status is accorded 
to rural students by urban schoolmates 
and is accepted by rural students; and 
(3) certain avenues of affiliation and 
participation serve as socializing and 
desocializing devices for rural stu- 
dents. Subsequent analysis might 
serve as a basis for formulating test- 
able predictions concerning, for ex- 
ample, those rural students likely to 
enter either rural or urban pursuits 
after leaving school as well as those 
likely to drop out before graduation. 
The present study documents the ex- 
istence of prejudice along lines that 
are not relevant to racial or religious 
status. 





SOCIAL FACTORS RELATED TO DIVORCE RATES 
FOR URBAN COUNTIES IN NEBRASKA* 


by Kenneth L. Cannon and Ruby Ginglest 


ABSTRACT 

This study was concerned with the relationships between divorce rates 
and seven social factors for each of the 34 Nebraska counties having some 
urban population. The zero-order correlations between divorce rates and 
each of the seven factors were significant. Further investigation showed 
significant correlations between several of the factors and indicated the 
need for removing the influence of other factors. Using partial correlation 
to hold constant the other factors, the correlation of each factor with di- 
vorce was determined. Four of the factors—religious affiliation, age com- 
position of population, educational level, and population mobility—were not 
significantly correlated. The other three—foreign composition of the popu- 
lation, urbanization, and income level—were significantly correlated with 
divorce and accounted for approximately 83 per cent of the differences in 


divorce rates between the 34 counties represented in the study. 


In a preceding study of divorce in 
the state of Nebraska,’ the investi- 
gators were particularly impressed 
with the differences between counties 
in the state with respect to divorce 
rates, i.e., the number of divorces per 
thousand population. 

For the eleven-year period 1940 
through 1950, the data obtained in the 
study showed that the divorce rate was 
more than fourteen times as great in 
the county with the highest rate as it 
was in the county with the lowest rate. 
The data also indicated that the di- 
vorce rate in the most urban group of 
counties (two counties) was more than 
four times as great as the rate in the 
most rural group of counties (58 coun- 
ties); each group included approxi- 
mately a fourth of the state’s popula- 
tion. 

Studies on divorce in other midwest- 
ern states—Iowa,’ Ohio,’ Missouri,* and 


*Published with the approval of the di- 
rector of the Nebraska Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, as Paper No. 667, Journal 
Series. 

tUniversity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Kenneth L. Cannon, An Analysis of Di- 
vorce in Nebraska, Nebraska AES Research 
Bull. 174 (Lincoln, 1954). 

2 Kenneth L. Cannon, “Marriage and Di- 
vorce In Iowa, 1940-47,” Marriage and 
Family Living, [IX (1947), pp. 81-83, 98. 
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Illinois*’—had found substantial differ- 
ences in divorce rates between coun- 
ties in those states. These studies 
seemed to indicate that regardless of 
the real or actual causes of divorce and 
the differences between states with 
respect to the laxity or strictness of 
divorce laws and their interpretation, 
there are certain conditions or factors 
which contribute to the frequency of 
marital breakup in the divorce court. 
Cavan used the concept of social sit- 
uations and stated: “Each social situ- 
ation creates its distinctive hardships 
and tensions, and, to the extent that it 
represents cultural differences, has spe- 
cific attitudes toward divorce. There- 
fore, from one social situation to an- 
other, the proportion of family unad- 
justment, disintegration, and divorce 
may vary.”® She listed three specific 
social situations or social factors which 


8 A. R. Mangus, “Marriage and Divorce in 
Ohio,” Rural Sociology, XIV:2 (1949), pp. 
128-137. 

4“Missouri Marriage and Divorce Statis- 
tics, 1940-47,” Journal of the Missouri Bar, 
IV (1948), pp. 38-39. 

5 Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953), 
p. 476. 

* Ibid., p. 474. 
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$1 ; 
are related to ‘divorce, including ur- 
banism, religior;,/and social class." 

Urbanization had been considered 
(to some extent) in the preceding Ne- 
braska study, where it was determined 
that urbanizaticn and divorce were not 
related in the 58 most rural counties, 
but were significantly related in the 
34 urban counties (counties which in- 
cluded urban residents, since they con- 
tained towns or cities with 2,500 popu- 
lation or over).* Because of this dif- 
ference, the present study was limited 
to the 34 urban counties.’ 

In beginning this study, the problem 
was to determine whether or not the 
differences between the divorce rates 
for Nebraska’s urban counties could 
largely be explained on the basis of 
differences in various social factors 
which might be related to divorce 
rates. In seeking to gain an answer to 
this problem, the following specific ob- 
jectives were developed: 

1. To determine social factors which 
were related to the divorce rates 
of Nebraska’s urban counties. 

To determine the relationship of 
divorce rates to the combination 
of significant factors for the ur- 
ban counties. 

To determine the proportion of 
the differences in divorce rates 


* Ibid., pp. 475-477. 

8 For the 58 most rural counties, which 
contained no town of 2,500 or more resi- 
dents, the correlation coefficient between 
rank according to size of largest town and 
divorce rate was —.179, whereas for the 34 
urban counties, the correlation coefficient 
between rank of county according to size 
of the largest town or city and divorce rates 
was —.799. The negative correlations were 
accounted for by the fact that the county 
with the largest city was ranked as “1”— 
thus inverting the relationship. 

® Actually there are 35 counties in Ne- 
braska which meet this requirement, but 
one (Dakota) was eliminated due to the 
fact that its largest town (South Sioux 
City) is really a part of Sioux City, Iowa, 
located immediately across the Missouri 
River. 
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between the urban counties which 
could be explained through the 
use of the combination of sig- 
nificant factors. 


In seeking to determine factors re- 
lated to divorce rates which could be 
measured on a county level, a number 
of related studies and discussions of 
divorce and divorce rates were re- 
viewed. 

In several studies, urbanization was 
one of the factors that had been con- 
sidered with relation to divorce. The 
studies conducted in Ohio,’”® Iowa," and 
Nebraska” had been in _ substantial 
agreement that divorce rates and ur- 
banization were positively related. The 
consistency of the relationship was 
most apparent when the counties were 
divided into groups on the basis of the 
level of urbanization, which was meas- 
ured by the total population of the 
county in the Ohio study and by the 
size of the largest town or city in the 
county in the Iowa and Nebraska stud- 
ies. Each of the studies indicated that 
the more urban the group of counties, 
the higher the divorce rate. However, 
in each of these three studies irregu- 
larities were found, with some coun- 
ties or clusters of counties having di- 
vorce rates that were considerably 
higher than other counties with a sim- 
ilar level of urbanization. This in- 
dicated the need for the consideration 
of other factors if the differences were 
to be more fully understood. 


In the studies male in Missouri** and 
Illinois,’* consistent relationships were 
not obtained between urbanization and 
divorce rates, even when the counties 
were grouped on the basis of level of 


10 Mangus, op. cit. 


11Cannon, “Marriage end Divorce in 
Iowa, 1940-47,” op. cit., pp. 1-83. 

12 Cannon, An Analysis of Divorce in Ne- 
braska, op. cit. 

18 “Missouri Marriage and Divorce Sta- 
tistics, 1940-47,” op. cit. 

14 Cavan, op. cit., p. 476. 
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urbanization. This further indicated 
the need for the consideration of oth- 
er factors. 

Studies made by Bell,** Weeks,’* and 
Landis** had considered the factor of 
religion, which Cavan had pointed 
out as one of the social factors. Their 
findings were in substantial agreement 
—that divorce rates were highest 
among couples who were not affiliated 
with religious groups and lowest 
among Roman Catholic couples. The 
results suggested the possibility that 
the percentage of the county’s popula- 
tion who were affiliated with religious 
groups would be negatively related to 
divorce rates. 

In a study of census data for five 
states, Ogburn** computed the ratio of 
divorced persons to single or widowed 
persons over 25 years of age for four 
race-nativity groups and obtained re- 
sults which indicated that Negroes had 
the highest divorce rates, followed by 
native whites of native parents, na- 
tive whites of foreign or mixed par- 
ents, and foreign-born whites, in that 
order. This finding suggested that the 
nativity pattern of the population 
would be a social factor related to di- 
vorce: the greater the concentration of 
foreign born and native whites of for- 
eign or mixed parentage, the lower 
would be the divorce rate. 

In his study of divorce in Ohio, Man- 
gus*” listed the greater concentrations 
of young married couples living in cit- 


1’ Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their 
Story (Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1938), p. 21. 

16H. Ashley Weeks, “Differential Divorce 
Rates by Occupation,” Social Forces, XXI 
(1943), pp. 334-337. 

17 Judson T. Landis, “Marriages of Mixed 
and Non-Mixed Religious Faith,” American 
Sociological Review, XIV (1949), p. 403. 

18 Cavan, op. cit., p. 476. 

19 E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, Ameri- 
can Marriage and Family Relationships 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928), p. 
272. 

20 Mangus, op. cit., p. 131. 


ies as one of the explanations for the 
higher divorce rates in urban areas. 
This was not determinable on a coun- 
ty level, but the percentage of the pop- 
ulation of ages 18 to 39 was determin- 
able and was used as a rough index of 
age composition—on the basis that 
most marriages occur within this age 
group and most divorces occur within 
the first few years of married life. 

In another study, Ogburn consid- 
ered the matter of education and con- 
cluded that the “percentage of di- 
vorced men in the native white popu- 
lation 30-34 years of age increases as 
the education increases until college 
graduates are reached, when the per- 
centage drops.”** His findings suggest- 
ed that level of education was a social 
factor which would be positively re- 
lated to divorce rates for the counties. 


In addition to the five factors al- 
ready mentioned, which were suggest- 
ed by other studies, two other factors 
were included. The first of these fac- 
tors—income level— was included to 
test the possibility that level of in- 
come and divorce rates were positively 
related, on the basis that, in the more 
prosperous counties, people would in- 
dicate a greater willingness to depart 
from the traditional sanctions against 
divorce and would also be better able 
to afford the cost of divorce proceed- 
ings. The second factor—population 
mobility—was included because it ap- 
peared reasonable that in counties 
with a relatively high population turn- 
over or increase the institutional ties 
of the residents would be less strong, 
which would be reflected in higher 
divorce rates. 


MEASURES USED 
Percentage of religious affiliation — 
Data on the number in each county 
who belonged to churches were ob- 


21 W. F. Ogburn, “Education, Income, and 
Family Unity,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LIII (1948), pp. 474-476. 
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TABLE 1. ArrTrHmetTic MEAN AND RANGE oF Scores ror Divorce RATES 


AND FOR EACH OF THE SEVEN FACTORS FOR 


34 NEBRASKA COUNTIES 








Factor 


Arithmetic 
mean 





Low 
county 


High 
county 





Divorce rate per 1,000 population 


Percentage of religious affiliation 
Percentage of foreign population 
Income level 


Percentage of population 18 through 39 years 


of age 
Urbanization rank 
Educational level 





18.5 


44 
34 
$2,697 


30.5 
17.5 
9.8 
7.5 








43.9 


72 
50 
$3,420 


38.1 

1 
10.9 
11.9 





tained from the 1936 Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies. The percentage of the to- 
tal population which they formed was 
computed by using an average of the 
county’s population for the two census 
years, 1940 and 1950. 


Foreign composition of population.— 
The percentage of each county’s resi- 
dents who were of foreign birth or 
whose parents had been born in other 
countries was computed from the 1930 
census data.” 


Income level—The median income 
for each county was taken from the 
1950 census. 


Age composition of the population. 
—The percentage of the total popula- 
tion between the ages of 18 and 39 was 
determined from the 1950 census. 


Urbanization.—Urbanization was de- 
termined by ranking the counties ac- 
cording to the size of the largest town 
or city in the county. The county with 


22 Data from the 1930 census (both total 
population and number of foreign born) 
were used on the advice of A. H. Anderson, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA, who had studied this matter rather 
extensively in Nebraska and other Plains 
Area states. He found that the differences 
with respect to this factor were more clear- 
ly delineated at that time than in more 
recent years. 


the largest city received the rank of 
“1.” This inversion led to the finding 
of a negative correlation between ur- 
banization and divorce rate—whereas 
the actual relationship was positive. 


Educational level.—The 1950 census 
listed separately the median number of 
years of school of men and women. 
The two were averaged to obtain a 
measure of educational level for the 
counties. 


Population mobility.—Data for pop- 
ulation mobility were secured from the 
1950 census by taking the total number 
of residents who lived elsewhere in 
1949 and computing the percentage 
which they formed of the 1950 popula- 
tion total. 


Divorce rates.—Data on divorce were 
secured from releases of the Nebraska 
Department of Vital Statistics. The 
divorce rate was calculated for each 
county for the eleven-year period as 
follows: The total number of divorces 
in the county in the period 1940-1950, 
inclusive, was divided by the average 
of the 1940 and 1950 county popula- 
tions, and the resulting ratio was mul- 
tiplied by 1,000. 

In Table 1, the arithmetic mean and 
the range of scores is given for di- 
vorce rates and for each factor for the 
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34 urban counties included in this 


study. 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION 


The relationship of each factor to di- 
vorce rates was first tested through the 
use of zero-order correlations between 
the divorce rates and the scores or rat- 
ing for the factor. The coefficients were 
all statistically significant and ranged 
from a high of —.779 between divorce 
rates and urbanization to a low of .365 
between divorce rates and population 
mobility. Thus, all seven factors were 
related to divorce rates, when no at- 
tempt was made to control the influ- 
ence of the other factors. The coeffi- 
cients are presented in Table 2. 

The possibility that the relationship 
between county divorce rates and each 


TABLE 2. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS OF Divorce RATES 
AND SEVEN FACTORS FoR 34 

NEBRASKA COUNTIES 


Factor N , 








Divorce rate and: 
Urbanization! **_.779 
Educational level... oF ee 
Income level oe 6 
Age composition. ... e° 576 
Religious affiliation. **_ 498 
Foreign population . **_ 433 
Population mobility * .365 











1 For explanation of negative correlation, see text. 
*Significant at the 5-per-cent level. 
**Significant at the 1-per-cent level. 


factor might be influenced by the oth- 
er factors suggested the need for fur- 
ther testing. As a result, zero-order 
correlations were computed between 
the seven factors. Ten of the twenty- 
one coefficients were significant at the 
1-per-cent level and three at the 5-per- 
cent level. Three of the r’s were over 
.7.. The results are presented in Table 
3 and indicate the need for removing 
the influence of other factors. 


PARTIAL CORRELATION 


Partial correlations were used to 
eliminate the influences of the other 
factors. Only five factors were con- 
sidered at a time, thus permitting 
fourth-order partial correlations to be 
computed.”* The first five factors list- 
ed—religious affiliation, foreign popu- 
lation, income level, age composition, 
and urbanization—were first utilized. 
The results are given in Table 4 and 
indicate that the general effect of par- 
tial correlation was to reduce the cor- 
relation coefficients. With the influ- 
ence of the four factors removed, two 
of the factors (religious affiliation and 
age composition) were found to have 


23 The reduction in the number of factors 
considered greatly facilitated the computa- 
tions, thus reducing the amount of work in 
comparison to that which would have been 
required had all seven factors been consid- 
ered at once and sixth-order partial corre- 
lations computed. 


TABLE 3. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN FACTORS 
FOR 34 NEBRASKA URBAN COUNTIES 











Religious Foreign 
affilia- popula- 
tion tion 


Factor 


Age |... 
com posi- — 4 
tion —— 





Popula- 
tion 
mobility 


Income 
level 





Divorce rate 


Religious affiliation 
Foreign population 
Income level 

Age composition 
Urbanization 
Educational level 








**_..779 


.226 
251 


**.718| *°*.576 *.365 


—.267 
*—.376 
** 443 

















1 For explanation of negative correlation, see text. 


*Significant at 5-per-cent-level. 
**Significant at 1-per-cent level. 
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no significant relation, whereas the 
other three factors remained signifi- 
cantly correlated. 


TABLE 4. PartTrIrAL CORRELATION COEFFI- 
CIENTS OF Divorce RATE AND EACH 
oF FIve FACTORS 





Factor N 





Divorce rate and: 
Religious affiliation. 34 
Foreign population . 34 
Income level | 34 ie 
Age composition ... | 34 
Urbanization’ 34 


—.260 
*—.393 
527 
040 
**—.717 








1 For explanation of negative correlation, see text. 
*Significant at 5-per-cent level. 
**Significant at 1-per-cent level. 


In the second partial correlation, ed- 
ucational level and population mobil- 
ity—the sixth and seventh factors— 
were added to replace the nonsignifi- 
cant factors, and fourth-order coeffi- 
cients were computed. The results, 
presented in Table 5, indicate the sta- 


TABLE 5. PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFI- 
CIENTS OF Divorce RATE AND EACH 
or Five FAcTors 








Factor N 





Divorce rate and: 
Foreign population . 34 
Income level 34 
Urbanization! 34 
Educational level .. 34 
Population mobility 34 








1 For explanation of negative correlation, see text. 
*Significant at 5-per-cent level. 
**Significant at 1-per-cent level. 


tistical significance of three factors— 
income level, foreign population, and 
urbanization—and the nonsignificance 
of educational level and population 
mobility. The interrelationship among 
the independent variables may be fur- 
ther shown by the fact that educa- 
tional level had a fourth-order partial 
correlation of .292 in comparison with 
a zero-order correlation of .737. The 
actual changes which were produced 
by controlling the influence of the oth- 


er factors may readily be seen by com- 
paring the coefficients in Tables 4 and 
5 with the coefficients for the same 
factors in Table 1. 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


The second objective of the study 
was to determine the relationship of 
divorce rates to the combination of 
significant factors. Multiple correla- 
tion was used as the statistical tech- 
nique to achieve this objective, and a 
coefficient of .912 was obtained be- 
tween the county divorce rates and the 
three significant factors of income lev- 
el, foreign population, and urbaniza- 
tion. This coefficient is given in Table 
6 along with other coefficients obtained 
from other factors or combinations of 
factors. The R obtained between di- 
vorece rates and the three significant 
factors was substantially higher than 
the coefficients obtained from the use 
of only one or two of the factors, but 
was not significantly lower than the 
coefficients obtained when five factors 
were used.** 


AMOUNT OF VARIATION EXPLAINABLE 
BY FACTORS 


In Table 6, the coefficient of determi- 
nation indicates the proportion of the 
variation among county divorce rates 
which is explainable on the basis of the 
factors considered. Urbanization alone 
explains approximately 61 per cent of 
the variation, whereas urbanization 
and income level explain 76 per cent. 
The combination of urbanization, in- 
come level, and foreign population ex- 
plains 83 per cent, which is only slight- 
ly lower than the percentage of the 
variation explained by either combi- 
nation of five factors. 

The use of the three significant fac- 
tors appears to be amply justified. The 
percentage of the variation of divorce 
rates explained by these factors is very 
substantial and represents a distinct 


24 The F-value obtained was 1.807. 
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TABLE 6. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AND DETERMINATION OF 


Divorce RATES WITH SPECIFIED FACTORS 


Factor 


Divorce rate and urbanization! 


Divorce rate, income level, and urbanization 
Divorce rate, foreign population, income level, and urbanization. . 


Divorce rate, religious affiliation, age composition, foreign popu- | 


lation, income level, and urbanization 


Divorce rate, educational level, population mobility, foreign pop- 


ulation, income level, and urbanization 


1 For explanation of negative correlation, see text. 


advance over that offered by the sin- 
gle factor of urbanization. 

Better ways of measuring religion, 
educational level, age make-up, and 
population mobility would permit a 
more accurate determination of the 
significance or nonsignificance of the 
relation of these factors. It is very 
possible that, in the case of some of the 
factors for which no significant rela- 
tionship was found, measuring on a 
county level rather than for the actual 
couples who divorce may tend to ob- 
scure the real relationship. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although these conclusions apply 
only to the 34 urban counties in Ne- 
braska which were included in this 
study, there is a good possibility that 
further research might find similar re- 
lationships in other nearby states un- 
der like conditions. 

A. Considered individually, all sev- 

en factors included in this study 
—(1) percentage of religious af- 
filiation, (2) percentage of for- 
eign population, (3) age compo- 
sition of the population, (4) in- 
come level, (5) urbanization, (6) 
educational level, and (7) popu- 
lation mobility — were found to 
be significantly related to di- 
vorce rates for the period 1940- 
1950, inclusive. 


Coefficient | Coefficient 
of of 
correlation |determination 


\—.779 (r) 61 
870 (R) 16 
912 (R) 83 


918 (R) 





923 (R) 





However, when the influence of 
the other factors was removed, 
only three factors—foreign pop- 
ulation, income level, and urban- 
ization — were significantly re- 
lated. 


. A correlation coefficient of .912 
was obtained between divorce 
rates and the three significant 
factors of foreign population, jn- 
come level, and urbanization. 
This relationship was consider- 
ably higher than the relationship 
between divorce rates and any 
single factor or pair of factors. 


. Approximately 83 per cent of the 
difference in divorce rates be- 
tween the counties is explain- 
able on the basis of variations 
between counties with respect to 
the three factors of foreign pop- 
ulation, income level, and ur- 
banization. 


Thus, on the basis of results obtained 


‘in this study for the period 1940-1950, 


inclusive, it is possible to conclude 
that, for the urban counties in Ne- 
braska, differences between the di- 
vorce rates for the counties could be 
explained largely on the basis of dif- 
ferences in three social factors—for- 
eign population, income level, and ur- 
banization. 





URBAN CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN MEXICO* 
by Floyd Dotson and Lillian Ota Dotson} 


a 


ABSTRACT 


A problem of considerable theoretical and practical significance is that 
of the form which community structure will assume in underdeveloped 
areas as they become urbanized. Data presented here, which are drawn 
from decennial censuses and field observation, show that the marked urban 
growth in Mexico during the last half century has been highly centralized: 
in general, rates have been in direct proportion to the size of the city. But 
very high rates of increase for about a third of the small- and medium-sized 
cities since 1940 and the emergence of greater functional specialization 
among the suburban towns within the Mexico City metropolitan area may 
indicate an incipient trend toward decentralization. 

Since many of the economic, political, and cultural factors associated 
with this growth pattern are not unique to Mexico, the Mexican case sug- 
gests the hypothesis that centralization will continue to be characteristic 
of urban growth during its initial phases in most underdeveloped areas, in 
spite of the fact that technological traits of modern culture often identified 
with decentralization may be present. 


Urbanization brings a redistribution 
of population and functions within the 
community structure of the society in- 
volved. In its first stages this process 
seems inevitably centralizing in char- 


acter: population and non-primary 
services tend to concentrate around 
fewer and larger centers. But during 
the last half century the countertrend 
in highly urbanized countries toward a 
greater dispersal of both population 
and urban functions has become so 
pronounced that it has dominated dis- 
cussion of urban growth patterns.’ 


*This is a revised version of a paper de- 
livered before the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, Sept. 1954, 
at Urbana, Illinois. 

+The University of Connecticut, 
Connecticut. 

1 See, among others, Adna F. Weber, The 
Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1899); N. S. B. 
Gras, An Introduction to Economic History 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1922); Rod- 
erick D. McKenzie, The Rise of the Metro- 
politan Community (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933); Robert J. Mc- 
Fall, “Urban Decentralization,” in Economic 
Essays in Honor of Wesley Clair Mitchell 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1935), pp. 295-311; Homer Hoyt, “Forces of 
Urban Centralization and Decentralization,” 


Storrs, 


An adequate account of the factors 
creating centralization and decentral- 
ization, together with the sequence of 
changes leading from one growth pat- 
tern to the other, must constitute an 
integral part of any comprehensive 
and rigorous theory of urbanization. 
The role of comparative research in 
the further development of such 
theory is apparent. Much of the world 
is still agrarian and undeveloped in- 
dustrially. Most urban growth is con- 
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TABLE 1. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF URBAN, RURAL, AND TOTAL POPULATION 


or Mexico, sy Decapes, 1900 To 1950 








Place of residence 


| 1900 to 1910 | 1910 to 1921 1921 to 1930 | 1930 to 1940 | 1940 to 1950 





73.0 
19.5 
31.2 


30.3 | 
15.8 
18.7 | 


53.2 


14.3 | 
11.7 | 


—8.7 


—5.5 15.5 





*Places of more than 10,000. 
**Places of less than 10,000. 


sequently yet to come, and it is bound 
to come under rather different circum- 
stances from those which have pre- 
vailed in Western Europe and North 
America. 

In the present paper, the urban 
growth pattern in Mexico during the 
past fifty years is examined specifically 
from the standpoint of centralization 
and decentralization. Data for the 
study are drawn from the decennial 
censuses from 1900 through 1950, and 
from field notes of observations made 
by the authors during the summers of 
1951 and 1953.* 


DEFINITION OF THE URBAN POPULATION 


The Mexican census uses the 2,500- 
and-over criterion for an urban place, 
although it is generally conceded that 
this is unsatisfactory. Rural villages in 
fertile areas may contain’ several 
thousand people without acquiring 
many urban functions. The authors 
agree with Whetten that 10,000 may 
be a more realistic dividing line be- 


2Ten weeks were spent in the field in 
1953, divided about evenly between the 
Mexico City metropolitan area and the rest 
of the country. With the exception of Ciu- 
dad Juarez and Mérida, all cities over 100,- 
000 were covered. An automobile and on- 
foot reconnaissance was made of each city 
visited, and special note was taken of re- 
cent expansion. These surveys were sup- 
plemented by interviews with local plan- 
ning officials. Guadalajara, Mexico’s sec- 
ond largest city, was already familiar to the 
authors from work done in 1951 (“Ecologi- 
cal Trends in the City of Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico,” Social Forces, XXXII (May, 1954], pp. 
367-374). 


tween rural and urban, and it is the 
one adopted in this paper.* 


URBAN GROWTH: 1900-1950 


Both urban and non-urban popula- 
tions have increased sharply in Mexico 
since 1900, but the underlying trend 
has been toward urban concentration. 
Since 1900, the population in places of 
less than 10,000 has increased approxi- 
mately 1.5 times; in the same period, 
the population in places of more than 
10,000 has increased 4.4 times.‘ In 1900, 
there were only 54 places in all of 
Mexico which contained more than 
10,000 people, and only two cities with 
more than 100,000. In 1950, the cor- 
responding figures were 159 and 10, re- 
spectively. Percentagewise, 12 per 
cent of the population lived in places of 
over 10,000 in 1900; 29 per cent lived in 
such places in 1950.° The percentage 
increase, by decades, for the urban, 
rural, and total population is summa- 
rized in Table 1. 


THE TREND TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 

Comparing rates of growth of cities 
by size categories over long periods of 
time presents certain difficulties. To 
calculate valid rates, one must have a 
constant sample of cities. At the same 
time, one must take into account the 


* Nathan L. Whetten, Rural Mexico (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
pp. 34-36. 

* Mexico’s total population in 1900 was 
13,600,000; in 1950, 25,800,000. 

5In 1950, 42.6 per cent of the people lived 
in places over 2,500 and thus were urban by 
the census definition. 
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TABLE 2. PeERcenTAGE INCREASE OF MEXICAN CITIES, By SIZE 
CATEGORIES AND DeEcaDEs, 1900 To 1950 





Number 


Size of city of cities 


| 1921 to | 1930 to 


1930 


1910 to 
1921 


1900 to 
1910 





10,000 to 50,000: 


48 
55 








17.0 




















TABLE 3. Net URBAN CONCENTRATION, BY SIZE CATEGORIES 
AND Decapes, 1900 To 1950 








Number 


Size of city f citi 
of cities 


Percentage increase of cities minus 
percentage increase of total population 





1930 to 1940 to 


1900 to 
1940 1950 


1910 to | 1921 to 
1910 


1921 | 1930 





10,000 to 50,000: 


As of 1921 
As of 1940 


50,000 to 100,000: 
As of 1900 
As of 1921 
As of 1940 








6.4 
12.6 
22.8 


35.5 
30.3 
10.8 


33.3 
33.3 
35.2 


23.1 

















fact that cities change from one size 
category to another and that, in coun- 
tries undergoing rapid urbanization, 
the number of urban places may in- 
crease considerably.* For these rea- 
sons, the cities covered in Tables 2 and 


* Cf. Donald J. Bogue, Population Growth 
in Standard Metropolitan Areas, 1900-1950 
(Washington, D. C.: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, 1953), p. 21. 


3, which show differential rates of 
growth and urban concentration, have 
been classified at three different per- 
iods—1900, 1921, and 1940. They are 
arranged by three size categories— 
small (10,000-50,000), medium (50,000- 
100,000), and large (100,000-300,000). 
Mexico City, which was over 300,000 in 
1900, and which is now more than six 
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times as large as its nearest rival, 
Guadalajara, is treated separately.’ 

Table 2 shows differential rates of 
growth among these size categories 
over the five decades between 1900 and 
1950. Table 3 provides a measure of 
“net urban concentration”; the figures 
here represent the difference between 
the percentage increase of the urban 
population, classified by size categories, 
and the percentage increase of the 
total population of Mexico for the 
decade in question.* 

These data clearly show the pro- 
nounced centralizing tendency of 
urban growth in Mexico during the 
period under review. Until 1940, 
small- and medium-sized cities grew 
at comparatively low rates; in fact, as 
can be seen in Table 3, their decennial 
rates of increase were frequently be- 
low those of the total population. On 
the other hand, the larger cities (and 
Mexico City in particular) have grown 
consistently at well above the rate for 
the national population. In general, 
cities have tended to grow in propor- 
tion to their size, with an ever increas- 
ing part of the population being con- 
centrated in the larger cities. 

The underlying factors in Mexican 
society associated with this pattern of 
centralization are diverse and highly 
ramified. Provisional analysis suggests 
that these may be grouped into eco- 
nomic, political, and “cultural” cate- 
gories, although in the end it is neces- 
sary to see that these constitute in fact 
an integrated sociocultural complex. 


1. Economic. — Functionally, cities 
exist mainly because they provide a 
convenient mediating point for eco- 


7 Mexico City (legal definition) had a 
population of 344,700 in 1900; in 1950, it 
had 2,234,800. 

® The more commonly used index of ur- 
ban concentration—derived by dividing the 
percentage increase of the urban population 
by the percentage increase of the total pop- 
ulation—is inapplicable, owing to the neg- 
ative denominator for 1910-21. 


nomic services; consequently, econom- 
ic factors are usually considered to 
be primary in determining both urban 
growth and the pattern which this 
growth assumes. In any case, certain 
over-all characteristics of the Mexican 
economy in its present form are clear- 
ly related to urban centralization. 

Among the most important of these 
characteristics is the concentration 
within the larger cities of the effective 
market for manufactured goods. Not 
only has this situation encouraged the 
location of industry in these cities, but 
it has also impeded the development of 
distribution outlets in the hinterland 
and the construction of the transporta- 
tion net which would be necessary to 
service them if they were in existence. 
From the standpoint of production, we 
note that the larger cities are the only 
source of skilled labor and technicians 
trained in modern industrial opera- 
tions. And, as in other countries of low 
economic development, it is only in the 
larger cities that adequate utilities, 
transportation facilities, and secondary 
services needed by commerce and in- 
dustry can be found. 


2. Political—Fundamental as these 
economic factors are, it would be a 
mistake to view Mexican urban struc- 
ture as resulting solely from economic 
determinants. The student of Mexican 
institutions is inevitably impressed 
with the role of politics in that society, 
end political factors have at times been 
even more important than the eco- 
nomic in their influence upon the 
growth of cities. 

The most dramatic illustration for 
this generalization is provided by the 
decade 1910 to 1920, which coincides 
with the active military phase of the 
Mexican Revolution. Much of the pro- 
ductive wealth was destroyed, and the 
population of the country as a whole 
actually declined. Nevertheless, as 
Teble 1 shows, the urban population 
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increased considerably during this 
period. People flocked to the cities by 
the tens of thousands to escape the 
depredations of the revolutionary 
bands which roamed the countryside. 
The larger cities, which provided bet- 
ter physical protection and more of the 
increasingly scarce economic oppor- 
tunities, received the greatest influx 
of these migrants (Table 3). 

Even under “normal” conditions, 
political factors remain an important 
influence upon urban growth in Mex- 
ico, and the operation of this influence 
tends to encourage centralization. 
While nominally built on the federal 
model, political structure is in fact 
highly centralized. Control is vested 
in what amounts to a single, official 
party which, for his one six-year term 
in office, is headed by the President. 
State governors are virtually ap- 
pointed and deposed from Mexico 
City, but within their states they in 
turn dominate local politics.* The re- 
sulting concentration of the political 
bureaucracy is in itself a centralizing 
force not to be ignored. However, the 
main effect of political structure upon 
urban structure comes through the in- 
fluence of politics upon economics. The 
“modern” sector of the economy is 
closely tied to politics through credit, 
through policy decisions directly pro- 
moting or discouraging particular 
types of economic activity, and 
through the government’s control of 
foreign trade and foreign exchange. 
The government itself owns or active- 


®*The constitution provides for a per- 
manent Senate committee with power to 
declare the authority of any state governor 
null and void; since Congress is controlled 
by the President, it is he who ultimately 
makes this decision. This power has been 
exercised rather freely. (See Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, Mexico: The Struggle for Peace 
and Bread [New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1950], pp. 86-89.) The most recent in- 
stance occurred in May, 1954, when the 
governor of Guerrero was deposed (El In- 
formador [Guadalajara], May 22, 1954). 


ly participates as a partner in many en- 
terprises.*° A strong predisposition is 
thus created for large industrial and 
commercial undertakings to gravitate 
to the seats of political power in Mex- 
ico City and the larger state capitals. 


3. “Cultural.”—Other factors, not 
primarily economic or political, play 
an important role in promoting urban 
centralization. These may be summed 
up under the rubric “cultural,” in the 
narrower rather than the broader 
sense of the term. 

In a country like Mexico, the gulf 
between urban life and rural life is 
still wide and deep. City and village 
constitute two worlds—in values, man- 
ners, and opportunities for “self-ex- 
pression.” To those already partially 
alienated from old values by the 
changes which have increasingly per- 
meated the entire society, cities repre- 
sent the “civilized,” the “modern,” the 
promise of a fuller and more satisfying 
life. Under conditions which permit or 
encourage movement, the attractions 
of a metropolis in contrast to the lack 
oi similar amenities in the hinterland 
thus become a major centralizing 
force. Big Mexican cities still have a 
pulling power in this respect which 
American cities have lost to a large 
degree through the diffusion of urban 
culture to the hinterland." 


10 Cf. Howard F. Cline, The United States 


and Mexico (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1953), pp. 332-360; San- 
ford A. Mosk, Industrial Revolution in Mex- 
ico (Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1950), pp. 32-99. 
11A major problem of the Mexican gov- 
ernment has been to provide education for 
rural people without alienating them from 
their home communities. The history of 
the Casa del Estudiante Indigena furnishes 
a case in point. This school for Indian boys 
was, in theory, to raise standards of living 
and culture in the communities from which 
the students came by providing them with 
trained leadership. Opened in the capital 
in 1925, the school was closed as a failure 
[footnote continued on neat page) 
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TENDENCIES TOWARD DECENTRALIZATION 


Given the pronounced centripetal 
character of Mexican urban growth so 
far noted, any incipient tendencies 
toward decentralization acquire special 
interest. These may be considered 
under two heads: (1) differential 
growth and (2) suburbanization. 


1. Differential Growth.—Although 
cities over 100,000 as a class are still 
growing faster than cities under 100,- 
000 as a class, there is some evidence 
that this situation may be reversed in 
the near future. For the first time 
since 1900, a considerable number of 
small- and medium-sized cities grew 
much faster between 1940 and 1950 
than the larger ones. Of the places be- 
tween 10,000 and 100,000 in 1950, about 
a third (47 out of 149) chalked up rates 
of growth between 1940 and 1950 in 
excess of 75 per cent, which is well 
above the average of cities over 100,- 
000. Many of these rapidly growing 
smaller cities are within the metro- 
politan area surrounding the capital, 
but others are widely scattered over 
Mexico.” It is significant that in- 
creased rates of growth for cities of 
this class coincide with economic and 
technological changes which have 
proved to be decentralizing elsewhere. 
Particularly significant is the greatly 
increased use of automotive transpor- 
tation. Paved highway mileage more 
than trebled in Mexico between 1940 
and 1951, and automobile and truck 
registrations increased by 152 per 
cent.** 


in 1932. 





Given a taste of urban life, its 
graduates commonly refused to leave the 


city. Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its 
Heritage (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1928), pp. 525-526; F. Tannen- 
baum, op. cit., pp. 165-166. 

12 Border towns in particular show ex- 
ceedingly high rates. Some examples: 
Mexicali, 244 per cent; Juarez, 151 per cent; 
Reynosa, 262 per cent. 

18 Compendio Estadistico, 1952 (Mexico, 
D.F.: Direccién General de Estadistica, 


If this tendency for small- and me- 
dium-sized cities to grow faster than 
the larger ones should continue and 
become dominant, then we may have 
the beginnings of a decentralizing 
trend. However, in order for true de- 
centralization to materialize, growth 
in the smaller cities must be greater 
not only relatively but absolutely. The 
rate of growth of the largest cities, 
which has in fact been higher than 
that of the smaller cities in the past, 
may fall considerably below the small- 
city rate without changing the long- 
time trend toward concentration of the 
population in the larger centers. The 
population within the legal boundaries 
of Mexico City grew only (!) 54 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950, but its in- 
crease alone accounted for 82,500 more 
people than did the combined increase 
of the 47 rapidly growing smaller cit- 
ies mentioned above."* 


2. Suburbanization—In discussing 
suburban growth, we need to distin- 
guish between spatially independent 
suburban cities and towns which are a 
part of an integrated metropolitan re- 
gion and the contiguous fringe at the 
edge of a central city which is simply 
the latest addition to its established 
urban tract. 

The development of metropolitan 
regional “communities” composed of 
cities spatially distinct but tightly in- 
terrelated through functional speciali- 


1953), pp. 191-197; Combined Mexican 
Working Party, The Economic Development 
of Mexico (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
Press for the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 1953), p. 
300. 

144A recent study by Nathan L. Whetten 
and Robert G. Burnight reveals that the 
Federal District received 46.1 per cent of 
all the internal migration within Mexico 
between 1940 and 1950. See “Internal Mi- 
gration in Mexico,” scheduled for a forth- 
coming issue of this journal and also to ap- 
pear in a volume of social science papers 
honoring Manuel Gamio, distinguished 
Mexican anthropologist. 
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zation is only beginning to be dis- 
tinguishable in Mexico. As might be 
expected, the best illustration of such 
tendencies is furnished by the capital. 
Tlalnepantla, which lies 13 miles north 
cf Mexico City, has recently emerged 
as an important industrial suburb, and 
other towns in the area may be ex- 
pected to follow suit. Cuernavaca, 50 
miles south of the capital, shows in- 
creasingly tight integration of a dif- 
ferent sort. It has long been fashion- 
able for those capitalinos who can af- 
ford it to have a second home in Cuer- 
navaca, where the climate offers a 
pleasant contrast to that of Mexico 
City. The completion of a new, toll 
express highway between these two 
cities has recently pushed real estate 
development and speculation in Cuer- 
navaca to a feverish pitch. Promotional 
brochures now play upon the feasibil- 
ity of daily commuting to Mexico City. 

By and large, however, suburban 
growth in Mexico consists of fringe 
growth at the edges of already estab- 
lished centers rather than dispersion 
to outlying communities. There seems 
to be some tendency for working-class 
in-migrants to settle in nearby villages 
and towns and then commute by bus 
to work in urban centers. But middle- 
and upper-class people rarely move to 
villages and towns surrounding large 
cities; traditionally these communi- 
ties are rural and lower class, and they 
offer no amenities which could attract 
the higher-income groups. New de- 
velopment for all residential classes 
takes place by complete subdivisions 
(fraccionamientos or colonias), and a 
clear-cut distinction between residen- 
tial and agricultural land use is main- 
tained. The sort of penetration of the 
rural-urban fringe by individually es- 
tablished homesteads now so common 
in the United States is virtually un- 
known in Mexico."* 


18 Highways leading into large Mexican 
cities are increasingly dotted on each side 


A crude but meaningful measure of 
the current extent of suburban dis- 
persion around large Mexican cities is 
presented in Table 4. This table, which 
covers all cities of more than 100,000 in 
1950, shows rates of growth between 
1940 and 1950 for the municipio con- 
taining the central city, the legally de- 
fined city, the residual part of the cen- 
tral municipio beyond the city’s legal 
limits, and three tiers of municipios 
surrounding that containing the city 
in question.** 





by recently established granjas, or small 
specialty farms (fruit, truck, or poultry, 
usually), operated by modern techniques. 
The middle-class owner may live on his 
property instead of in town. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the quinta or “country” villa became 
fairly popular among the upper classes in 
Mexico City. The “country” in this case 
was normally simply the edge of the built- 
up urban fringe along a major thoroughfare 
leading into the center of the city. A few 
isolated quintas, which are not part of a 
subdivision, are still being built, but they 
are not numerous. Now that location in a 
peripheral colonia has become general 
among the upper classes for permanent 
residence, the quinta has largely lost its 
function. 

Very poor squatters, who tend to fill in 
the niches of any unused land near the edge 
of the city with hovels put together from 
whatever waste materials are at hand, con- 
stitute the third‘and most numerous class 
of fringe dwellers who live outside the es- 
tablished villages or subdivisions. 

16 The municipio is a small territorial and 
governmental unit roughly equivalent to 
the American county. In function, how- 
ever, it differs radically from the county in 
that it is the sole unit of local government 
smaller than the state. Municipio officials 
administer both the urban and the rural 
territory falling under their jurisdiction. 
Mexican cities have legal limits, but these 
do not coincide with the jurisdictional 
boundaries of a separate governmental 
body corresponding to the incorporated 
city in the United States. Their purpose is 
simply administrative convenience. One of 
their functions is to provide a clear sep- 
aration of alienable private urban real es- 
tate and inalienable ejido land, the ulti- 
mate control of which rests with the fed- 
eral government. 
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TABLE 4. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF CENTRAL MUNICIPIO AND 


SURROUNDING TIERS OF MUNICIPIOS FoR CITIES 





OF More THAN 100,000, 1940 To 1950 





| Central municipio 


Cities, by size in 1950 Entire 


municipio 


Surrounding tiers 





Legally 
defined 
city 


Residue 





100,000 to 200,000: 

Ciudad Juarez 138.6 
52.3 
38.3 
49.8 
67.8 
41.8 


60.7 





38.3 
19.6 
13.4 
24.1 
24.3 
18.3 


150.7 
65.9 
44.5 
62.8 
70.2 
41.1 


19.0 
16.9 
18.0 
40.3 
21.8 


40.0 
48.9 
35.1 


214.3 


17.1 
3.5 
24.9 


68.9 


64.5 
79.2 
52.6 


54.3 28.6 

















Table 4 shows that rates of growth 
tend to be much higher for the city 
than for the hinterland area in every 
case except for Mexico City. Closer 
analysis reveals that even this excep- 
tion is more apparent than real. 

In the process of expansion from the 
center, some of the largest cities have 
overflowed their legal boundaries or 
have invaded neighboring municipios. 
In such cases, as in the United States, 
Statistics based on the legally defined 
city or on the municipio do not cover 
all of the actual urban tract and thus 
understate the size of the city. Over- 
flow growth of this kind is not yet 
great enough to affect materially the 
conclusions to be drawn from Table 4, 
except in the case of Mexico City. But 
here it becomes a very important mat- 
ter. Some 600,000 people now live in 
the built-up area lying in the delega- 
ciones (as the unit equivalent to the 
municipio is called within the Federal 
District) beyond the legal boundaries 
of the capital. It is mainly growth in 
this area which accounts for the ex- 
tremely high rate of increase for Tier 
I surrounding Mexico City. If this 


built-up area is included in Mexico 
City’s population—as it should be, 
since, in every respect except the legal 
one, it is a part of the physical and so- 
ciological core—then the rate of in- 
crease for the capital becomes some- 
thing like 74 per cent rather than the 
54 per cent shown in Table 4 for the 
legally defined city." 

If this correction is taken into ac- 
count, one can conclude only that 
growth even within the Mexico City 
metropolitan region is still centralized, 
in the sense that the built-up core is 
increasing faster than the outlying 
area. However, the comparatively 
high rate of increase shown for Tier 
II, which contains such rapidly grow- 


17 The Oficina del Plano Regulador del 
Departamento del Distrito Federal gives 
632,500 as the 1950 population for this area 
(El Universal [Mexico City], July 12, 1953). 
Using 1950 census data for units which they 
know by personal observation to be part 
of the Mexico City urban tract, the au- 
thors independently arrived at a figure of 
548,600. The calculations here are based 
on the authors’ more conservative estimate, 
since in this way both the 1940 and 1950 
census statistics were available to them. 
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ing suburban towns as Tlalnepantla 
and Tlalpam, remains significant as 
evidence of the incipient decentraliza- 
tion that may be developing within 
this region. 


CONCLUSIONS 

“One of the conclusions derived 
from [these] statistics,’ wrote Adna 
Weber near the close of his pioneering 
work, The Growth of Cities in the 
Nineteenth Century, “ is that 
the process of concentration of popu- 
lation is centralizing in its tendencies; 
that is, the large cities are growing 
more rapidly than the small cities and 
absorbing the great bulk of the urban 
increase.”** This statement could also 
stand very nicely as the main substan- 
tive conclusion to be drawn from the 
data presented in this paper. 

The parallel between the growth 
pattern of Western European and 
North American cities during their 
period of most rapid expansion and 
that of Mexican cities over the past 
fifty years is unquestionably signifi- 
eant. It would, nevertheless, be a 
mistake to accept this parallel uncriti- 
cally and simply project observations 
based upon the experience of the high- 
ly urbanized countries of the present 
into the future, in an attempt to pre- 
dict the form that the urban commu- 
nity will assume in those underdevel- 
oped countries, such as Mexico, which 
are now undergoing rapid urbaniza- 
tion. ! 

Urbanization in these countries is 
taking place, it must be remembered, 
under circumstances differing in 
fundamental respects from those which 
have prevailed in the historic centers 
of modern urbanism. Among the more 
cbvious of these differences is the 
available technology; the motor car 


18 A. F. Weber, op. cit., p. 446. 


and truck, the telephone, electric 
power, etc., are now widely diffused 
and are present wherever there is any 
significant degree of urbanization. It 
cennot be assumed, however, that spe- 
cific technological devices such as 
these will have precisely the same 
effects everywhere. The technological 
innovations most often associated with 
urban decentralization in this country 
—such as the electric streetcar, the 
automobile, the motor truck, and the 
telephone—were all introduced into 
Mexico virtually simultaneously with 
their appearance here. Yet to date, as 
we have seen, their decentralizing 
effect in that country has been neg- 
ligible. Over-all socio-economic devel- 
opment into which technological de- 
vices such as these can be integrated, 
rather than knowledge of them per se, 
apparently determines the effect which 
they will have upon the urban growth 
pattern. 

The provisional analysis presented 
in this paper indicates that urban cen- 
tralization in Mexico is associated with 
certain features of Mexican social or- 
ganization in its present stage of de- 
velopment. Since many of these char- 
acteristics—economic, political, and 
cultural—are not unique to Mexico, 
the Mexican case suggests the hypoth- 
esis that urbanization in areas with 
similar characteristics will continue to 
be highly centralized in its initial 
phases, in spite of the fact that many 
technological traits of modern culture 
may be present. 

With respect to decentralization, the 
Mexican case is not as yet very in- 
structive, although it promises to be- 
come more so in the near future. For 
this reason, in particular, continued 
study of Mexican urban growth pat- 
terns should make a worth-while con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
urbanization process. 





FARM-REARED ELEMENTS IN THE NONFARM POPULATION* 
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ABSTRACT 


Data from a national sample survey indicate that a third of the adult 
nonfarm people of the United States in 1952 were reared on farms. This 
important farm-reared element in our nonfarm population has distinctive 
social characteristics and social participation patterns. The farm-reared 
are concentrated in low-status positions, as measured by education, income, 
occupation, or self-perception of class. These distinctive social positions are 
not a function of the concentration of the farm-reared in smaller places, 
older age groups, or particular regions. The relationship between social 
participation rates and farm background varies with the type of activity 
considered. The farm-reared are less active politically and have less 
confidence in political action. The farm-reared element is found to have 
a lower rate of activity in voluntary groups and higher rates of church 


attendance. 


More than twice as many farm- 
reared adults are living off the farm as 
on the farm in the United States. One 
of every three adults living in a non- 
farm place was reared on a farm. 

These estimates from a 1952 study 
are indicative of the important cumu- 
lative result of migration away from 
our farms. For generations the non- 
farm sector of our society has recruit- 
ed a large part of its population from 
our own farms or from foreign coun- 
tries. In the last generation, this mi- 
grant stream has come mainly from 
our own farms. 

Two important questions about this 
massive migration are examined in 
this paper: (1) Are farm migrants 
concentrated in distinctive social and 
economic positions in the urban soci- 
ety? (2) Do the farm-reared elements 


*This analysis is based on data from a 
national sample survey conducted by the 


Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, under the sponsorship of the Po- 
litical Behavior Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council. The authors are 
grateful for access to the data, and they 
wish to point out that neither the Center 
nor the Committee bears any responsibility 
for the analysis. Grateful acnowledgment 
is also made to the Horace H. Rackham 
Faculty Research Fund for financial sup- 
port for this project. 

tUniversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


of our urban population have low rates 
of social participation? 

With respect to the first question, it 
is generally believed that farm mi- 
grants have filled low-status positions 
in the expanding urban economy and 
society. If this is true, it is a plausible 
hypothesis that the high social mobil- 
ity of our urban population may have 
been made possible by the continuing 
movement of farm-reared people into 
relatively low-status positions. The 
second question is relevant to prob- 
lems of social integration arising from 
the fact that a large part of the popu- 
lation of our urban society was not 
reared in an urban setting. We might 
reasonably expect that many members 
of the large farm-reared part of our 
population are not fully integrated into 
the new social systems in which they 
live. 

The farm-urban migration which is 
part of the transition to an urban so- 
ciety is likely to be quite different in 
its impact from the interurban move- 
ment which is an integral part of the 
normal functioning of a complex ur- 
ban economy. Interurban movements 
are likely to produce a minimum of 
disruption of established life routines, 
since they are likely to involve mi- 
gration between similar social situa- 
tions. In such cases, the migrant is 
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likely to have had previous experience 
which minimizes the time required to 
attain normal urban patterns of social 
participation. For the farm-reared 
migrant, the process of incorporation 
into the local urban institutions is like- 
ly to be more painful and to require a 
longer period of time for the learning 
of new social roles. 

The farm-reared population of non- 
farm places represents the accumula- 
tion of decades of farm-urban move- 
ment. The studies of farm migration 
cn a national basis using census reports 
are restricted to persons migrating 
during a recent period preceding the 
census date. The social status and the 
social participation rates of all farm- 
reared persons in the nonfarm popula- 
tion do not necessarily correspond to 
those of such recent migrants. Studies 
based on more inclusive definitions of 
farm background have generally been 
limited to samples of local communi- 
ties. The present report aims at a 
description for a national sample of the 
farm-reared elements in the nonfarm 
population. 


DATA AND METHODOLOGY 


The data for this report are a by- 
product of a study of the 1952 election 
by the Survey Research Center.*? De- 
tails of the methodology of the study, 
including tables of sampling errors, 
may be found in this book. Briefly, 
the sample utilized here consists of 
1,887 adults selected by a probability 
method with procedures known as area 
sampling as a representative cross- 


1E.g., B. G. Zimmer, “Farm Background 
and Urban Participation,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, LXI (Mar., 1956), pp. 


470-475; Harry P. Sharp, “Migration and 
Social Participation in the Detroit Area” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Michigan, 1954). 

2A. Campbell, G. Gurin, and W. Miller, 
The Voter Decides (Evanston, IlL: Rowe, 
Peterson and Co., 1954). 


section of the United States population 
who were 21 years of age or older.* 

One of the interview questions was 
as follows: “Were you brought up 
mostly on a farm, in a small town, or 
in a large city?” Persons who an- 
swered “on a farm” and who were not 
part of the farm population‘ at the 
time of the interview are classified as 
farm-reared in the present report. 
Those presently on farms are not in- 
cluded in this category, although ob- 
viously nearly all such persons were 
reared on farms. The concern in this 
report is with the composition of the 
nonfarm population. 

The total sample of 1,887 was dis- 
tributed as follows in terms of present 


8’ Extended tables of sampling errors are 
found in The Voter Decides (cf. n. 2 above), 
Appendix F. The following abbreviated ta- 
ble for groups based on all sample points 
may be useful for evaluating roughly the 
probable sampling errors (reliability = 
95%) of data in this report: 

Sampling error 
12% 


10 
10 


1000 
1000 
1800 
1800 


In general the differences discussed in the 
text of the paper are statistically significant 
at the 5-per-cent level unless otherwise 
noted. 

4Farms were not identified as such in the 
interviews. The current farm population 
was identified as consisting of persons who 
lived in the open country and were either 
in a farm occupation (farm owner, opera- 
tor, or laborer) or living in a household in 
which the family head was in such an oc- 
cupation. Use of this definition gives al- 
most exactly the same proportion of the 
adult population as “farm,” as obtained in 
the 1950 census. Undoubtedly a few cases 
were classified differently on the census 
basis. However, these would be a negli- 
gible part of the farm-reared group here. 
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TABLE 1. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 


Size OF PRESENT RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 
BY FARM OR NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT NONFARM POPULATION 














Large 
metropolitan 
areas! 


(N = 499) | 


Background 


Other places 


of 50,000 
or more 
(N = 385) 


2,500- 
49,999 
(N = 385) 


Less 

than 

2,500 
(N = 451) 








31 
69 


100 





cent 
36 
64 


100 


Per 





50 
50 


100 





33 
67 


100 








Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, D. C. 


farm residence and whether or not 
farm-reared: 


Per cent 


Now living on a farm.... 13 


Nonfarm population 
Farm-reared 
Nonfarm-reared 


In the following analysis, we shall be 
concerned with that part of the popu- 
lation raised on a farm but now non- 
farm residents; first considered are se- 
lected social and economic character- 
istics of this group, and then their so- 
cial participation patterns. 


SIZE OF PRESENT RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY 


Nonfarm residence may vary from 
an isolated dwelling in the open coun- 
try to a congested metropolitan cen- 
ter. Farm-reared persons are found in 
considerable numbers in every size- 
class of residence, but they are most 
concentrated in the smaller nonfarm 
places. (See Table 1.) In the twelve 
largest metropolitan areas, they consti- 
tute 15 per cent of the population.* 


Some metropolitan areas have much 
larger proportions of farm-reared persons 
than others. The Detroit Area Study for 
1952 found that 30 per cent of the adult 
population of the Detroit metropolitan 
area had a farm background. 


Proportionately, they are twice as nu- 
merous in other cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more, where they con- 
stitute 30 per cent of the population. 
The proportion of farm-reared in- 
creases with decreasing community 
size, reaching 50 per cent in communi- 
ties with less than 2,500 population. 


REGION OF RESIDENCE 


Table 2 shows that there is consider- 
able regional variation in the propor- 
tion of farm-reared. Just about half of 
all nonfarm adults in the South are 
farm-reared. Urbanization and indus- 
trialization are relatively recent in the 
South. The smallest proportion of 
farm-reared — 15 per cent—is in the 
Northeast, which was earliest urban- 
ized among the regions.® 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS: 
COLOR AND AGE 


The movement off the farm is more 
recent for Negroes than for the rest of 
the population. This is reflected in the 
fact that 47 per cent of the nonwhite 
nonfarm population is farm-reared, as 
compared with 32 per cent for the 
white population. Nonwhites are 12 
per cent of the farm-reared element 
but only 7 per cent among the non- 
farm-reared. Despite their concentra- 


® The regional distribution of farm-reared 
by birthplace is essentially the same as that 
based on present residence. 
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TABLE 2. REGION oF RESIDENCE: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY FARM OR 
NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT NONFARM POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 








Region of residence 





Background Northeast! 


(N = 448) 


(N = 345) 


North . . 
Central*® Far West* 


(N = 212) 


South* 
(WN = 441) 








15 
85 


100 








Per 
37 49 
63 51 


100 100 


cent 
29 
71 


100 





| 
| 





1 New England, Middle Atlantic States, and Delaware. 
* East North Central and West North Central States. 
* East South Central, West South Central, and South Atlantic States (except Delaware). 


* Mountain and Pacific States. 


TABLE 3. Ace ANp SEX: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, By FARM AND NONFARM 
BACKGROUND, OF THE AlULT NONFARM POPULATION OF THE 
Unrvep STATES, 1952 








Age, in years 





Sex and 
background 


21-29 30-39 | 40-49 50-59 


| 65 and 


older Total 





Male: 


Farm-reared... 
Nonfarm-reared 


255 16 21 
493 20 29 


Female: 


Farm-reared ... 
Nonfarm-reared 


289 9 23 
591 23 26 














Per cent 


18 100 
17 100 


100 
100 


25 21 
17 11 

















tion in the farm-reared group, the non- 
whites are too small a part of either 
the farm-reared or nonfarm-reared 
groups to account for the distinctive 
economic and social characteristics of 
the farm-reared. 

The farm-reared are an older group 
than the nonfarm-reared (Table 3). 
Among the farm-reared, there are rel- 
atively fewer under 40 years of age 
and considerably more over age 65.’ 
This may come as a surprise, in view 
of the evidence from many studies that 
farm migrants, when they move, tend 
to be young adults. This apparent dis- 
crepancy reflects the difference be- 
tween the data on recent migrants and 
the data under analysis here on the 


7 Similar results for the Detroit Metro- 
politan Area were obtained in 1952. 


cumulative effect of migration from 
farms over the years. Probably many 
of the farm-reared over 65 years of age 
had migrated from the farms in the 
early part of this century. Their ear- 
lier migration accounts for the rapid 
decrease in the farm population in this 
generation. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATUS 


The farm-reared are greatly over- 
represented in low-status positions, 
whether the measure of status is edu- 
cation, occupation, family income, or 
self-perceptions of social class. (See 
Tables 4-7.) These relationships per- 
sist with relatively little variation 
when controlled for size of residential 
community, region of residence, age, 
sex, and color. The effect of such con- 
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TABLE 4. 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL By SIZE OF PRESENT RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY: 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY FARM AND NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE 
ApULT NONFARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 








Level of last completed year of education 





Size of present residential 


community, and background Number 


Grade High 


school school Total 


College 





All communities: 


Large metropolitan areas: 


Nonfarm-reared 
Other cities of 50,000 or more: 


Nonfarm-reared 


2,500-49,999 population: 
138 


Nonfarm-reared 244 


Less than 2,500 population: 
233 


Nonfarm-reared 216 








Per cent 


31 100 
54 100 


36 100 
53 100 


23 100 
52 100 


33 100 
57 100 


29 8 100 
53 21 100 


63 
26 














trols is illustrated for size of residen- 
tial community in Tables 4 through 6. 

These data confirm the impressions 
from scattered evidence that the farm- 
reared have come into the nonfarm 
economy relatively poorly prepared 
from an educational point of view. 
They have tended to fill relatively low- 
status jobs and to earn low incomes. 
Finally, their self-perceptions of status 
are lower than those of the nonfarm 
group. 

With respect to educational level, 
the proportion with no more than a 
grade-school education is more than 
twice as great for the farm-reared as 
for the nonfarm-reared (Table 4). Half 
(51 per cent) of the adults in the non- 
farm population who have no more 
than a grade-school education were 
farm-reared. On the other hand, the 
proportion with some college educa- 
tion is more than twice as great among 
the nonfarm-reared as among the 
farm-reared. 

That the family incomes of the farm- 


reared are relatively low is shown in 
Table 5. The proportion having fam- 
ily incomes below $2,000 is about three 
times as great as for the nonfarm- 
reared. The proportion having family 
incomes above $7,500 is about a third 
as great among the farm-reared as 
among the nonfarm-reared. Another 
way of observing the low-income posi- 
tion of the farm-reared is to note that 
they constitute 57 per cent of the non- 
farm families with incomes of less than 
$2,000, while they constitute only 20 
per cent of the families with incomes 
of $10,000 or more. 

Occupationally, also, the farm-reared® 
are concentrated in lower status posi- 
tions (Table 6). They are greatly 
underrepresented among professional 
workers and clerical and sales workers. 
They are overrepresented among the 
skilled, semiskilled, and manual work- 
ers. Their representation among the 


* Only males are considered with respect 
to occupation. The differences are similar 
but less striking for females. 
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TABLE 5. Fammty Income sy SIzeE OF PRESENT RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY: PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION BY FARM AND NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT NONFARM 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 








Family income 





Family income, 


and background Number $2,000- 


Less than 
$2,000 $3,999 


Total 


$10,000 


or more 


| Siieo $5,000- $7,500- 
$4,999 $7,499 $9,999 





All communities: 


Farm-reared... 
Nonfarm-reared 


Large metro- 

politan areas: 
Farm-reared ... 
Nonfarm-reared 


Other cities of 

50,000 or more: 
Farm-reared ... 
Nonfarm-reared 


2,500-49,999 

population: 
Farm-reared ... 
Nonfarm-reared 


Less than 2,500 

population: 
Farm-reared ... 
Nonfarm-reared 


39 
41 


36 
13 


220 
212 











Per cent 


100 
100 


14 
21 


25 
22 


100 
100 


12 


9 
13 22 




















professional workers is less than a 
fourth of their proportionate share. 
The only exception to this general pat- 
tern is the relatively high proportion 
of farm-reared among the self-em- 
ployed businessmen, managers, and of- 
ficials. However, even this exception 
may be more apparent than real, for 
within this occupational group the 
farm-reared have much lower incomes 
than the nonfarm-reared. In this oc- 
cupational class, 44 per cent of the 
farm-reared have family incomes be- 
low $4,000 as compared with 23 per 
cent of the nonfarm-reared. 

All of the respondents were asked 
which of four class names best repre- 
sented their own class membership. In 
a disproportionate number of cases, 
the farm-reared respondents identified 
themselves with the lower or working 
class, rather than the middle class (Ta- 
ble 7). 


The relatively low status of the farm- 
reared in the nonfarm setting has been 
substantiated in the data for a variety 
of indices and under reasonable con- 
trols for age, sex, color, size of resi- 
dential community, and region of resi- 
dence. 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 

The difficulty of integration of farm 
migrants into the urban society may be 
expected to vary with the particular 
aspect of social life considered. Pre- 
sumably, integration should be most 
difficult in those kinds of activities for 
which the farm background provides 
the least training. For example, there 
are data indicating a relatively low 
level of political activity on the part of 
the farm population.’ 

Along with their lesser earlier ex- 
perience with political activity, the 


*Campbell et al., op. cit., p. 79. 
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TABLE 6. Occupations or EMPLOYED MALES: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 
By FARM AND NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT NONFARM 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 








Occupation 


Farm background 





Farm-reared 
(W = 212) 


| Nonfarm-reared 
| (N = 455) 





Professional and semiprofessional ; 
Self-employed businessmen, managers, and officials 


Clerical and sales 


Skilled and semiskilled 
Unskilled and service 


Protective service 





Per cent 


100 


13 
17 
14 
41 
13 

2 


100 








TABLE 7. Socrat CLass SELF-IDENTIFICATION:! PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 
By FARM AND NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT NONFARM 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 








Background 


Number 


Social class self-identification 





Lower 
class 


Working 
class 


Middle 
class 


Upper 
class 


Not 
ascer- 
tained 





512 
1,039 


1 


64 
55 


Per 
28 


40 


cent 


Ri 
2 


100 
100 

















1 These answers were given in response to the following question: 
If you were asked to use one of these four names for your 


days about four different social classes. 


social class, which would you say you belonged in—the middle class, 


upper class?” 


status of the farm-reared as “stran- 
gers” might contribute to a feeling of 
inadequacy in achieving personal goals 
through political action. Similarly, 
since extensive membership and activ- 
ity in voluntary organizations have 
been described frequently as distinc- 
tively urban, one might expect a low- 
er level of activity in such organiza- 
tions on the part of the farm-reared. 
On the other hand, since religious ac- 
tivity is pervasive and traditional in 
the farm sector of our society, farm 
migrants might find this a congenial 
form of association for which previous 
experience had prepared them. 


LEVEL OF POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


The farm-reared population is less 
active politically than the nonfarm- 
reared (Table 8), as measured by a 
crude but useful scale of political ac- 


“There's quite a bit of talk these 


lower class, working class, or 


tivity’® by which people are sorted in- 
to four categories: 


a. Voter and active: those who vot- 
ed in the 1952 election and also 
participated in the campaign. 

. Voter but inactive: those who 
voted but did not participate in 
the campaign. 

10 See ibid., pp. 28 ff., for a discussion of 
measures of participation. Participation in 
the campaign was indicated by a “Yes” an- 
swer to any one of the following questions: 

“Did you give any money, or buy tick- 
ets or anything to help the campaign 
for anyone of the parties or candi- 
dates?” 

“Did you go to any political meetings, 
rallies, dinners, or things like that?” 

“Did you do any other work for one of 
the parties or candidates?” 

“Did you talk to any people and try to 
show them why they should vote for 
one of the parties or candidates?” 
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TABLE 8. Levet or PoirricaAL PARTICIPATION BY FAMILY INCOME: PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION, By FARM AND NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT 
NONFARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 








Family income, 


and background Number 


Level of political participation 





Nonvoter 
and 
inactive 


Voter 
but 
inactive 


Nonvoter 
but 


active 





All incomes: 


Farm-reared 
Nonfarm-reared 


Less than $3,000: 


989 


229 


Nonfarm-reared 245 


$3,000-$4,999: 
162 


Nonfarm-reared 400 


$5,000 or more: 
85 


Nonfarm-reared 326 








Per cent 


100 
100 


20 48 27 
34 45 18 


100 
100 


15 44 35 
20 47 30 


100 
100 


21 51 24 
32 48 17 


100 
100 


35 51 11 
44 42 11 

















c. Nonvoter but active: those who 
participated in the campaign but 
did not vote. 


. Nonvoter and inactive: those who 
neither voted nor participated in 
the campaign. 


The farm-reared were relatively in- 
active politically. A relatively low pro- 
portion of the farm-reared were both 
voters and active; a relatively high 
proportion of the farm-reared were 
neither voters nor active. 

The relationship between farm back- 
ground and political activity might be 
affected by the relationship of both of 
these variables to third variables, such 
as income, already found to distinguish 
between farm-reared and nonfarm- 
reared. Therefore, the relationship to 
political activity was examined under 
a variety of controls. 

When income is controlled (as indi- 
cated in Table 8) the relationship per- 
sists, but differences are narrowed con- 
siderably. The relationship was also 
found to persist with minor variations 
under controls for region, age and sex, 


and size of residential community." The 
lower rate of political activity of the 
farm-reared is apparently only in part 
a function of their low social status 
and other distinctive characteristics. 

Participation in certain aspects of 
community life must depend to some 
extent on whether the population feels 
it can take effective action by the es- 
tablished political machinery to meet 
its problems. A scale to measure the 
variable “sense of political efficacy” 
was developed in the election study by 
the Survey Research Center. The var- 
iable is defined as follows: 


Sense of political efficacy may be de- 
fined as the feeling that individual po- 
litical action does have or can have an 
impact upon the political process, ie., 
that it is worth while to perform one’s 
civic duties. It is the feeling that politi- 
cal and social change is possible, and 
that the individual citizen can play a 
part in bringing about this change. To 
the extent that this feeling of efficacy is 


11 These control tables are not presented 


in this paper. Regional controls were for 
“North” and “South.” Age controls were 
for “under 45” and “over 45,” imposed si- 
multaneously with sex controls. 
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TABLE 9. SENseE or PourrrcaL Erricacy By FAMILY INCOME: PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION, BY FARM AND NONFARM BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT 
NONFARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 








Family income, and 


Political efficacy scale scores 





background ember 


| Medium | High | Total 





All incomes: 


Farm-reared ..........+.- ‘ 
Nonfarm-reared 


Less than $3,000: 


413 


82 
338 








Per cent 


39 100 
42 100 


36 100 
41 100 


42 100 
46 100 


100 
100 


41 33 
36 47 














measurable, we would predict that it 

would be positively related to political 

participation. 

In the election study this scale was 
found to be highly correlated with po- 
litical participation even under con- 
trols for such variables as sex, age, 
race, education, income, and occupa- 
tion.” 

As measured by this scale, the farm- 
reared group has a significantly lower 
sense of political efficacy than the rest 
of the nonfarm population. (See Ta- 
ble 9.) The differences persist within 
income groups, within categories based 
on size and region of residential com- 
munity, and within age and sex groups. 
In interpreting the relatively low level 
of political activity and the low scores 
on the political efficacy scale of the 
farm-reared group, it is important to 
remember that the farm areas from 
which they come are as a whole char- 
acterized by lower political activity 
levels and were lower ranking on the 
scale of political efficacy in the 1952 
election study.** 

12 Campbell et al., op. cit., p. 187. 


8 Ibid., Appendix A. 
14 Ibid., Appendix A, Table A-2. 


Our data do not permit us to judge 
whether the lower level of political ac- 
tivity and sense of political efficacy of 
the farm-reared result from predispo- 
sitions based on early experience or 
from dislocations involved in the role 
of the “stranger” in the transition to a 
new type of social situation. 


ACTIVITY IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Crude measures of activity in volun- 
tary associations are available for a 
random subsample of 585 of the re- 
spondents in the election study. These 
respondents were shown a list of broad 
types of organizations and were asked 
whether they belonged to any such or- 
ganizations. Those who reported any 
memberships were also asked: “Would 
you say that you are an active member 
of this group or not very active?” On 
the basis of these data, the respondents 
have been classified (Table 10) into 
three categories of activity. Taken as 
a group, the farm-reared were less like- 
ly than others to belong to any organi- 
zation, and they were also less likely 
to be active if they did hold a member- 
ship. 

This difference in voluntary group 
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TABLE 10. Lever or Actrvrry rv VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS, By FAMILY 
INCOME: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, By FARM AND NONFARM BACK- 
GROUND, OF THE ADULT NONFARM POPULATION OF THE 
Untrep STATEs, 1952 








Level of activity in voluntary organizations 





Family income, and 
background 


Does not 
belong 
to any 


Belongs 
but is 
inactive 


Belongs 
and is 
active 


Total 





All incomes: 


Nonfarm-reared 


Less than $3,000: 
79 


Nonfarm-reared 78 


$3,000-$4,999: 
40 
84 


$5,000 or more: 
39 


Nonfarm-reared 169 








Per cent 


100 
100 


30 
48 


24 
20 


100 
100 


18 
17 


100 
100 


48 
20 


18 62 100 
21 22 100 














activity appears to be a function of 
economic status, which is directly cor- 
related with voluntary association ac- 
tivity and inversely associated with 
having a farm background. The small 
size of the subsample and the discrep- 
ancy of the income distributions of 
farm-reared and nonfarm - reared 
makes it difficult to control income. 
However, in Table 11 there is evidence 
that the differences for the total sam- 
ple arise only from the subgroups with 
family incomes of $4,000 or more a 
year. It seems likely that, even for this 
higher income group, the differences in 
voluntary association activity are a 
function of the concentration of the 
farm-reared in the lower part of this 
income group.** 

These data indicate that, taken as a 
group, the farm-reared are significant- 


15 Among those with incomes above $4,000 
in the larger sample for the whole study, 
25 per cent of the nonfarm-reared and 12 
per cent of the farm-reared have incomes 
above $7,500; 10 per cent of the nonfarm- 
reared and 3 per cent of the farm-reared 
have incomes above $10,000. 


ly less active than others in voluntary 
associations, but this lesser activity ap- 
pears to derive from their lower eco- 
nomic status rather than from their 
role as migrants. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


In view of the ambiguous meaning 
of church membership in various de- 
nominations, the frequency of church 
attendance is one of our best measures 
of mass religious participation. Farm- 
reared Protestants** in the sample re- 
ported attending church somewhat 
more regularly than the Protestants 
not reared on a farm. The differences 
are not marked. (See Table 11.) Sub- 


16 Since the farm-reared are overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant and since the church at- 
tendance patterns of Catholics and Protes- 
tants are radically different, the analysis of 
church attendance is restricted to Protes- 
tants. When the comparison is based on the 
total sample, the frequency of church at- 
tendance for farm-reared and nonfarm- 
reared is about the same, because the 
greater proportion of Catholics among the 
nonfarm-reared compensates for lower at- 
tendance within religious-preference sub- 
groups. 
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TABLE 11. 


FREQUENCY OF PROTESTANTS’ CHURCH ATTENDANCE, By FAMILY 


INCOME: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY FARM AND NONFARM 
BACKGROUND, OF THE ADULT NONFARM POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 














Family income, and 
background 


| Number | 


Frequency of church “attendance 





|Regularly| Often | Seldom | Never | Total 





All incomes: 
Farm-reared 
Nonfarm-reared 

Less than $3,000: 
Farm-reared 
Nonfarm-reared 


$3,000-$4,999: 


666 


215 
184 


150 
207 


$5,000 or more: 


Farm-reared 
Nonfarm-reared 


71 
219 


Per cent 


| 


100 
100 


36 37 


31 


100 
100 


39 
31 


100 
100 


35 
35 


100 
100 


32 


20 
32 20 

















classification by broad income categor- 
ies indicates that the difference per- 
sists and is statistically significant’ in 
the lower income categories, but the 
reported frequency of church attend- 
ance is almost identical for the two 
groups in the case of families with in- 
comes of $5,000 or more. In summary, 
it would be safe to say that the farm- 
reared Protestants attend church at 
least as regularly as the other Prot- 
estants. In lower income groups, the 
attendance is somewhat more regular. 

It is significant that the only gen- 
eral type of voluntary association for 
which the rate of membership is 
higher for the farm-reared than for 
the nonfarm-reared is the type which 
groups together “religious, charitable 
and welfare” groups.** 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 
The farm-reared were found to be 
concentrated disproportionately in low- 


17If church attendance is dichotomized 
into two categories: regularly and often, 
seldom or never. 

18 This is a rather miscellaneous category, 
but religious organizations are the most 
important component. 


status positions as measured by sev- 
eral different criteria. Their distinc- 
tive social positions did not result from 
the fact that the farm-reared were old- 
er and concentrated both in smaller 
size communities and in the South. 
These results are a confirmation of 
earlier estimates of the role that farm 
migrants have filled as they have been 
drawn into our expanding urban econ- 
omy. This is consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that farm-to-urban migration 
has provided a base for the upward so- 
cial mobility of other elements in the 
population. 

There is nothing in the data to sup- 
port an implication of any inherent 
lack of ability of the farm-reared to 
fill higher status positions. In the first 
place, their lower status, while marked, 
is only relative. They are found in 
sizable numbers in all types of social 
and economic positions. Secondly, it 
is more reasonable to interpret their 
lower status as a consequence of the 
marginal position of the newcomer to 
the urban social system. It is likely to 
disappear in succeeding generations. 
Most of the nonfarm-reared, with 
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whom they have been compared in this 
study, themselves have farm-reared 
antecedents only one or two genera- 
tions back. 

The social participation patterns dif- 
ferentiating farm-reared and nonfarm- 
reared persons in the nonfarm popula- 
tion were found to differ with the type 
of activity considered: 


1. The farm-reared are less active 
politically than the rest of the 
nonfarm population. This lower 
level of political activity is partly 
a function of economic status. 

. The farm-reared score consistent- 
ly lower on a scale of “political 
efficacy.” This differential per- 
sists under a variety of controls. 

3. The lower level of activity in 
voluntary organizations by the 
farm-reared population is a func- 
tion of their lower economic stat- 
us. 

. Farm-reared Protestants attend 
church with slightly more regu- 
larity than other Protestants. This 
slightly higher rate of church at- 
tendance is concentrated in lower 
income groups. 


These findings permit no sweeping 
global generalizations about the effect 


cf a farm background on social partici- 
pation in the urban milieu. Some of 
the differences in social participation 
result from differences in social and 
economic status. Much depends on the 
type of activity. Thus, the significant- 
ly lesser activity of the farm-reared in 
voluntary groups is concentrated in the 
lower economic stratum. A somewhat 
higher rate of participation of lower- 
status farm-reared persons in religious 
institutions, as indicated by church at- 
tendance, may reflect training in ear- 
lier farm experience. Perhaps the 
most significant finding with respect to 
participation patterns is that the farm- 
reared have less confidence in the po- 
litical institutions. This is reflected 
further in their lesser political activity. 
From these data, it appears that the 
view of the “farmer in the city” as a 
“stranger” without effective group af- 
filiation may be more meaningful in 
the area of political behavior than in 
other types of social participation. 
This is consistent with the accumulat- 
ing body of evidence that the extent 
and forms of participation vary for dif- 
ferent social groups in a more com- 
plex manner than appeared in earlier 
views of the anomic urban milieu. 





SOCIAL VALUES AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
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Papers to be discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society, East Lansing, Michigan, 
September 5, 1956 


IN THE FAR EAST 
by W. A. Anderson 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
by T. Lynn Smith 


IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
by Afif I. Tannous 





INTRODUCTION 
by Olaf F. Larsont+ 


The three papers presented here will be the basis for a session 
on the evening of September 5, 1956, at the annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society. At the session, each author—W. A. An- 
derson, T. Lynn Smith, and Afif Tannous—will present a brief sum- 
mary of his paper; after each summary there will be first a discus- 
sion by members of a panel, and then a general discussion from the 
floor. The success of this plan of publishing papers in advance of 
the meeting depends to a considerable extent upon whether those 
present read the papers in advance of the session. 

The three authors discuss values held by people in the Far East, 
Latin America, and the Middle and Near East, respectively, in rela- 
tion to the technical codperation programs intended to initiate social 
and technological changes which will improve the well-being of 
host countries. 

Such papers symbolize the contribution which rural sociologists 
of the United States have been making for more than a quarter- 
century to knowledge of rural society on an international basis. 
They are a part of the stream of interest represented, for example, 
by several papers at the 1931 annual meeting’ dealing with the 
influence of culture patterns on social processes in China, India, and 


Japan. 


*Papers presented at the sixth annual Conference for Agricultural 
Services in Foreign Areas, Washington, D. C., October 17-19, 1955. Intro- 
duction prepared for the present publication. 

t Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; general program chairman, 1956 an- 
nual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society. 

1Of the American Sociological Society, Section on Rural Sociology— 
the predecessor of the Rural Sociological Society. 
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With the development of Point 4 and similar technical assist- 
ance programs, opportunities to apply the knowledge, scientific 
methods, and organizational skills of rural sociologists have in- 
creased substantially. In a paper presented at the 1952 annual 
meeting, Arthur F. Raper estimated that about forty-five rural 
sociologists were then on foreign assignment.* Such assignments 
are indicative of the growing recognition that successes or failures 
of technical assistance programs are related both to the under- 
standing of the institutions and values of a particular people and to 
a thorough knowledge of the general processes of cultural change. 
The rural sociologist is challenged to contribute not only his sound 
knowledge but also the interpretations needed to make it meaning- 
ful and useful to program administrators and technicians. 

Appropriate, indeed, seem to be the words of the late T. Wilson 
Longmore, in his report as chairman of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety’s Research Committee for 1955, “Slowly but surely one sees 
emerging from the efforts of a large number of American rural 
sociologists what may become in fact an international rural sociol- 
ogy. It will be rooted in experimental research in action because 


it must prove its way by playing the role of handmaiden to action 
programs designed to raise the levels and standards of living of 
rural people.” 


2“Rural Sociologists and Foreign Assignments,” Rural Sociology, 


XVIII:3 (Sept., 1953), pp. 264-266. 


ORIENTAL VALUES AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
by W. A. Anderson} 


A cardinal fact—of which those who 
plan and take part in programs of tech- 
nical service for Far Eastern agricul- 
ture must now be aware—is that 
change in the organization and opera- 
tion of village life in the Orient is pro- 
ceeding with great speed. Everywhere 
the people of Asia have been, and in- 
creasingly are, in ferment. In some 
situations there are explosions. And 
the explosions are not generated by 
urban conditions alone; the most se- 
rious ones are generated by rural cir- 
cumstances. Almost suddenly, in rural 
cultures—where a thousand years were 
but as yesterday and social variation 
had been only infinitesimal over the 
centuries—change is now proceeding 
with unpredictable rapidity. The thing 


+Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


that was not seen is that the acceler- 
ated accumulation of ideas and activi- 
ties has created a cultural threshold 
from which change is proceeding with 
unparalleled speed. 

A second related fact is that through- 
out the East this rural ferment is near- 
ly universal. Not only has China’s 
peasantry been on the march; there are 
the Burmese, the Thailanders, the Fili- 
pinos, and the South Sea Islanders; 
and there is clear evidence of under- 
surface activity in India. A short while 
ago I was a participant in a conference 
with the Indian economic advisers on 
the rehabilitation of the Punjab. Dur- 
ing the course of our discussion, a lead- 
ing Hindu—the son of the founder of 
Benares Hindu University who had 
stopped the British government from 
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utilizing the Ganges for the production 
of hydroelectric power, because of its 
religious implications—said, “The vil- 
lagers of India are now impatient. 
They are insisting on a different mode 
of life. What shall we do—follow the 
slow-moving methods of democracy or 
adopt the swift-moving autocratic con- 
trol of the communists?” In other 
areas a discontent with rural practices 
has accumulated that certainly means 
social tensions; in fact, I saw several 
strikes of peasants against their land- 
lords for better living conditions. Ru- 
ral people almost everywhere in the 
Orient now see, at least in part, what 
they want, and, in most places, are 
making a bid for it. 

Social forces which have penetrated 
the rural Orient are largely account- 
able for the ferment in these lands that 
is challenging traditional values. So- 
cial change is always the product of a 
series of interacting forces. But some 


stand out and, in particular situations, 


have great significance. Important as 
they are, I shall do no more than men- 
tion changes in communication and 
transportation that have now put once- 
isolated rural communities in touch 
with the values of the larger universe. 
I will also only mention the influence 
of ideas from natives returned home 
from contacts with life in other parts 
of the world, and of college students, 
impatient and sometimes impractical 
in their eagerness to see reform. Both 
groups challenge the values of local 
cultures and create disagreement and 
dissatisfaction. 

The social force, however, that 
stands out preéminently in its influence 
on Oriental rural conditions—and, as a 
consequence, on its rural values—I 
shall illustrate from a village situation 
I saw in southeast Asia. The area was 
a rice-producing one. The farmers 
were expressing their discontent with 
conditions and referring to days past 
when the village community had a 


strong self-sufficing economy. Rice for 
the world market now dominates their 
production. I made inquiry and found 
that some years back the area was, in 
addition to a rice-producing region, a 
silk-producing one. Feeding silk worms 
gave good returns, and this also pro- 
vided the basis for a prosperous handi- 
craft program. “What has changed the 
situation?” I asked one of the farmers. 
His response was, “Man-made silk 
[rayon] from the mills of America and 
England.” Then he pointed in the di- 
rection of the town and said, “And now 
the mills have come to us.” 

For centuries there had existed a vil- 
lage organization that knit the peas- 
ants of the Orient together in their lo- 
cal communities through a self-suffic- 
ing production program supported by 
local handicrafts. Theirs was a stable, 
codperative economy that held the vil- 
lage community together in a closely 
unified, interdependent, social organi- 
zation founded on family, clan, land, 
and religion. This gave the individual 
a basic social security and a vital feel- 
ing of belonging, two of life’s most im- 
portant values anywhere. In addition, 
it gave him a sense of social responsi- 
bility, while at the same time sub- 
merging him in the village, which ex- 
ercised the effective social controls. 

Today, a commercial, money econ- 
omy which produces crops and other 
raw materials for the national and in- 
ternational market has _ penetrated 
these areas. The villages are still there. 
The villagers are there, at least the old 
and the young. But village unity is 
gone or crumbling. In many instances, 
the youth are gone, or, if they remain, 
are discontented and unemployed. In 
large areas the villager’s land is gone 
and he is a tenant or laborer in an ab- 
sentee landowning system. Perhaps as 
significant as anything else is the vast 
increase in the number of socially de- 
tached people, migrants who are try- 
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ing to establish their roots some place 
in this new situation. 

Lest some of you think that I am de- 
crying social change and the introduc- 
tion of finer values, let me hasten to 
say that I am well aware that when 
cultures interpenetrate better values 
may be developed. But in the process 
of reintegration, social tensions and 
dislocations appear. The Orient is gen- 
erally dislocated in almost every as- 
pect of her social life today, because of 
these village dislocations. 

I think the most pathetic illustration 
of the awareness of this dislocation, 
coupled with a sincere effort io try to 
deal with it constructively, came to me 
in Wardha, India, at the training school 
established by Gandhi for village re- 
construction workers. There highly 
educated persons—men and women 
with doctor’s degrees from America, 
England, and the Continent — were 
spinning by hand about ten cents’ 
worth of cotton thread a day, picking 
foreign specks out of their rice by 
hand, and learning to do other simple 
processes that would enable them to go 
back to the villages of India to reéstab- 
lish the self-sufficient value patterns of 
the past or to slow up their disintegra- 
tion where the process has not yet 
been completed. Most Indians said 
frankly that the clock could not be 
turned back in this manner. But all 
with whom I talked stressed the seri- 
ousness of India’s situation due to the 
effect of the new economy upon her 
village organization and the basic val- 
ues of security, recognition, and effec- 
tive control it supported. 

There is a second major factor that 
is also responsible for the recent chal- 
lenges to the basic values in Far East- 
ern rural life. This idea, which is per- 
meating each village and villager, in- 
fluences technical cooperation. It is an 
idea that, in the long run, will result 
in a happier, more wholesome rural 
life. But in the short run, it upsets the 


patterns and makes ineffective the val- 
ues. I will illustrate it from a contact 
I had with an Indian gentleman as I 
crossed the North Sea from England to 
Denmark a few summers ago. We 
talked of relations between India and 
England. Finally, it became possible 
for me to ask this gentleman (whose 
business I never learned) what, if any- 
thing. the West had contributed to In- 
dia that he thought was worth while. 
Almost without hesitation, he said: 
“The West has brought to India an idea 
which will eventually destroy its caste 
system and force a reorganization of 
the society. It has brought the idea 
that a person is society’s most valuable 
possession, no matter what his race, his 
nationality, his birth, or his occupa- 
tion. This idea is spreading through 
our villages. It will destroy our social 
organization.” For a long time now, 
and increasing rapidly, the concept of 
the individual as the focal point for the 
constructive forces of a society—and 
not the village, or the family, or the 
clan, as such—has been gaining ground. 
Since ideas that foster values rule, this 
idea is becoming a chief value in the 
Orient. Family and village patterns 
are not standing against its force, par- 
ticularly since it is coupled with a new 
economy. In many situations, these in- 
stitutions that have been the goals of 
Oriental social organization and have 
exerted something of a tyranny over 
the person are crumbling, and chaotic 
social conditions prevail. A major task 
is to help guide the reformation of the 
folkway patterns in these lands, so that 
they serve as constructive forces help- 
ing the individual achieve his highest 
personal development. 

Here may I give another illustration? 
I was talking with a group of Thailand 
agricultural workers in Bangkok and I 
asked what were the chief needs in the 
society to help the villagers help them- 
selves. I thought they would name 
some material or technical aids. To my 
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surprise, they said, “The development 
of social consciousness; a recognition of 
the problems of the rural person and 
the acceptance of a responsibility for 
helping to solve them.” Then one of 
the men said this, “The lot of our rural 
people has been one of exploitation, 
and this has varied only from time to 
time in its degree. This attitude must 
be changed. Our villagers must have 
confidence that our efforts to help are 
sincere and honest and are proposed 
for their good, or they will prefer to 
let them pass. The present most seri- 
ous obstacle to obtaining acceptance of 
anything new or different is this lack 
of confidence. They always say, ‘Yes, 
yes, we are not blind to the values of 
some change, but unless we are sure 
of where the change will take us, we 
prefer to let it go by.’” As the indi- 
vidual becomes increasingly autono- 
mous and must depend more and more 
upon himself for security, his problem 


of accepting change becomes more 


serious. It can be said that when Ori- 
ental rural people know for sure that 
those who work to change their ways 
are interested in the solution of their 
problems, they will go along without 
halting. 

This brings me to a fundamental dif- 
ference between the East and the 
West in the manner in which the in- 
troduction of change has taken place. 
The genius of Western social organiza- 
tion has been in its reliance on initia- 
tive from the people to promote new 
values or change old ones through vol- 
untary organization. When a problem 
faces members of our society, individ- 
uals act, create a movement, develop 
un organization, and attack the prob- 
lem with their own resources, or pres- 
sure social agencies into dealing with 
it. The Oriental world is almost com- 
pletely devoid of voluntary organiza- 
tions. That the people should take the 
initiative, consider together a problem, 
and develop organization to attack it— 
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only now are these slowly becoming a 
part of the thinking of the rural Ori- 
ental. Life for him has been one of 
acceptance. Denying the importance 
of the present life, except as a fore- 
runner to the next, he has been taught 
to limit his material needs and the 
means for satisfying them. To change 
this and introduce as a more important 
value the idea that this life should be 
one of well-being and comfort, and that 
increasing the means to provide it is a 
duty, is to change almost entirely his 
whole value system. In fact, that which 
is a problem to us and leads us to 
struggle is, in many parts of the Orient, 
no problem at all. 

Dependence upon the village head- 
men to decide local procedures and de- 
pendence upon larger governmental 
units to handle problems with the out- 
side world—this has been the pattern 
for dealing with situations. Almost the 
only way in which the people have re- 
acted has been by revolt, and that has 
occurred only when conditions have 
become completely unbearable. 

When this lack of a sense of individ- 
ual responsibility to influence change 
and the absence of its expression in 
voluntary effort are coupled with an 
acceptance of the idea that conditions 
are such because the gods will them so, 
the resulting situation is one in which 
efforts to promote new values or to 
reorder old ones meet stubborn resist- 
ance. Conservatism becomes dynamic 
when new forces challenge its founda- 
tions. 

Here, then, is a situation in which 
social forces that cannot be checked 
are causing changes that are meeting 
resistance at many points; for the 
changes are imperiling what appear to 
be uncompromising values. A new 
economy, a new conception of self, and 
a new insistence on a more complete 
satisfaction of created desires run 
headlong into the values in self-suffi- 
cient systems that are based on the 
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principle of acceptance, supported by a 
philosophy of fatalism, and bolstered 
in many places by controlling vested- 
interest groups who do not freely abdi- 
cate their advantages. 

It is inevitable that the new forces 
will conquer, and they are moving with 
increasing rapidity. Western culture 
has been built chiefly on new material 
and social inventions, to which our so- 
cial organization, though often lagging, 
adjusted quickly enough to prevent 
extreme maladjustments. Oriental so- 
cieties do not need to invent. All they 
need to do is borrow. Borrowing is 
rapid because of the speed with which 
diffusion takes place today. As a re- 
sult, the social controls in these rural 
areas are upset and the old values are 
undermined quickly. Although new 
principles upset society drastically and 
therefore are strongly opposed, they 
eventually will become dominant if 
they represent stronger idea-forces. 


Having analyzed in part the larger 
situation, I will now illustrate, with a 
few examples, the relationship of tech- 
nical coéperation to the values held by 
the operating local villager. If I were 
to characterize by a single phrase one 
important force that, with few excep- 
tions, controls the activities of the vil- 
lage farmer in the Orient, I would say: 
It is the strong hold that values ema- 
nating from the past have on him. He 
lives in a world that had to be suffi- 
cient unto itself, and from it came val- 
ues he now thinks are sufficient for 
himself. To overcome this force, it is 
necessary not only to introduce new 
practices but also to convince him that 
he will be the gainer if he changes. 
The visiting official—often a stranger 
—who comes with the suggestion that 
the farmer use better seed so that he 
can increase his production encounters 
this force. For centuries, this farmer 
has had to provide his own seed from 
the crop he produced. The past taught 
him that the “good” farmer was the 


one who provided his own “good” seed. 
There were no seed stores. There was 
no distribution center from which he 
could buy his seed, and anyhow it was 
not thrifty to buy such a necessity. 
Therefore, the idea of buying pure 
seed, the scientific meaning of which 
he does not understand, meets with a 
negative reaction. 

In places the same type of resistance 
develops with respect to the feeding of 
animals. That one should plant a crop 
to provide food for animals when the 
land can produce a crop to feed people 
is unthinkable. This was never done 
in the past. To feed animals grain that 
can be eaten directly by people is also 
completely outside the thought-system 
of many Oriental people. Animals 
should fend for themselves and live on 
what they can scavenge. So sugges- 
tions about animal grazing and animal 
feeding often meet a resistance that 
really emanates from century-old con- 
ceptions. A long process of learning 
to live in a situation that is part of the 
over-all design of adaptation lies be- 
hind each customary practice. A nec- 
essary process of educational redirec- 
tion that sometimes requires more time 
and skill than the rapidly changing sit- 
uation seems to provide is essential, for 
much has to be unlearned as well as 
learned. 

My next point is that one of the ma- 
jor tasks in technical codperation is to 
develop a consciousness in rural Orien- 
tals that they can improve their own 
lot if they will act. Orientals have us- 
ually lived in an atmosphere of acqui- 
escence, inertia, and distrust. Now they 
yearn for a better way. But they have 
had little or no experience in taking 
the initiative. When things were done, 
it was because some authoritarian 
group from above supervised them. 
The villagers were merely subservient. 
This subservience, coupled with an ac- 
ceptance of their own presumed infer- 
iority, is a heavy load to lift. 
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There are many approaches to lifting 
it. One that seems to have some valid- 
ity is the small demonstration, in which 
the peasant takes no risk. But time 
and patience are reqlired to lift the 
distrust that is the first obstacle that 
must be moved; and time and patience, 
in many situations, are difficult for us 
to have. 

The final point, toward which I hope 
this paper has been building, is that 
effective technical codperation pro- 
grams depend as much upon a knowl- 
edge of the social organization through 


which cultures express themselves and 
the values which they support as upon 
sound technical information. This so- 
cial organization has been in existence 
a long time. Wherever it is possible, 
new organizational patterns should 
build on the systems the people al- 
ready have. Understanding and appre- 
ciation of established ways not only 
raise morale and further trust but also 
provide a safeguard against errors, 
large and small, that can easily pre- 
vent a project from achieving its des- 
ignated purpose. 


VALUES HELD BY PEOPLE IN LATIN AMERICA 
WHICH AFFECT TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


by T. Lynn Smitht 


Let me open the discussion by com- 
menting briefly upon what I believe to 
be the dominant element in our own 
mentality, in the values of those of us 


who are called upon to work either at 
home or abroad with persons from oth- 
er lands. Let each of us ask himself: 
Do we North Americans wear a par- 
ticular type of “spectacles” which gives 
a special slant to the values and ideas 
we encounter in other countries or 
among students and others who come 
to this country to work with us? Per- 
sonally, I believe that we do. We tend 
to see everything, to evaluate every- 
thing, through a pair of “middle-class 
glasses.” Few of us can ever acquire 
the mentality of one who was “to the 
manor born”; and it is even more im- 
possible for us to accommodate our- 
selves to the outlook of one near the 
level of mere creature existence that 
prevails among the bulk of the popu- 
lation in so many parts of the earth. I 
would maintain further that the over- 
whelming importance of middle-class 
activities has been the major factor in 
making this country what it is, and 
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that a middle-class mentality is our 
most distinguishing characteristic. 
Since definitions and descriptions of 
the middle class and middle-class sta- 
tus are so numerous and varied, per- 
haps I should state specifically my own 
thinking on the matter. For me, the 
middle-class person is the one who ex- 
ercises all three of the basic economic 
functions. As exemplified by the op- 
erator of a family-sized farm—the one 
who has done most to give form and 
substance to the national characteristic 
I am discussing—he is at once a capi- 
talist on a small scale, a manager and 
entrepreneur, and a laborer. Part of 
the return from the combination of en- 
terprises in his farm business is inter- 
est on the capital he has invested in 
the farm or that he uses for operating 
expenses; another part is that which he 
has earned by his managerial activi- 
ties; and still another is wages for the 
labor he has performed on the farm. It 
follows —as night follows day — that 
such a person will esteem and appre- 
ciate the rights of private property. He 
will not be heard claiming that prop- 
erty is stolen from the masses. Nor, 
knowing so well the time, energy, and 
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trials and tribulations involved, will he 
belittle the contribution that manage- 
ment makes in the productive process. 
Finally, he will affirm the dignity of 
human labor and constantly seek its 
conservation through the adoption and 
perfection of labor-saving devices. For 
him, work with the hands can never be 
a stigma denoting a servile or semi- 
servile status. He will be horrified 
upon observing the extravagant man- 
ner in which labor is expended (lit- 
erally “thrown to the birds”) in those 
societies in which the middle-class 
mentality is not dominant. Let me re- 
peat, our mind-set of middle-class 
ideas constitutes a particular pair of 
spectacles through which we view life 
and labor in other parts of the world. 


GREAT VARIATION IN VALUE SYSTEMS 


Turning now to our assignment, the 
first fact to be kept constantly in mind 
is the tremendous variation to be en- 
countered with respect to the values 
held by those with whom we will deal 
in various parts of Latin America. It 
is inevitable that such would be the 
case. Twenty separate and distinct 
countries are involved. Each of these 
has its own geographic setting and par- 
ticular set of natural resources. No 
two of them received from the native 
Indians, the European conquerors, the 
African slaves, and the later immi- 
grants (including in several important 
sections liberal contingents of Asiatics) 
precisely the same social and cultural 
heritages. The differences to be ob- 
served between some of the Spanish- 
American countries, such as between 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, Colombia 
and Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile, or 
even the more extreme differences 
such as those between Mexico and Ar- 
gentina or Honduras and Uruguay, do 
not, of course, approach in magnitude 
those between gigantic Brazil and one 
of the Spanish-American countries. 
Nor are they comparable to those be- 


tween Haiti and Brazil or Haiti and 
any part of Spanish America. Never- 
theless, there are considerable differ- 
ences in each case. 

Many of the significant ideas or ster- 
eotypes encountered in one nation dif- 
fer substantially from those found in 
the neighboring countries. Further- 
more, within each of the countries, 
much variation also must be expected. 
In the realm of values, as in so many 
other respects—as one moves from the 
German, Polish, and Italian settle- 
ments, in southern Brazil, to the coffee 
fazendas of Sao Paulo, to the cattle 
ranches of Minas Gerais and Bahia, to 
the sugar plantations of Pernambuco, 
and to the settlements along the Ama- 
zon—it is almost like moving from one 
world to another. And, in Colombia, 
the mental luggage of the population 
in Narifo seems entirely different from 
that of the sturdy inhabitants of Anti- 
oquia and Caldas, or even from that of 
other parts of the republic such as 
Boyaca or Magdalena. Likewise, the 
mind sets of the whites, Indians, and 
mestizos who live on the high moun- 
tain slopes seem poles apart from those 
of the Negroes and mulattoes who 
dwell in the lowlands along the coast 
and in the hot, humid valley bottoms. 
Finally, of course, the values held by 
the members of the old established 
families, the members of the small elite 
class, have little in common with those 
of the peons and colonos on the large 
estates, or even with those of the small 
holders and squatters who vegetate in 
some of the valleys and on the coastal 
plains. Beyond doubt, great variation 
should be expected, for it surely will 
be encountered by the worker who 
moves about at all in the area to the 
south and east of the Rio Grande. 


VALUES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CLASS SYSTEM 
Probably the set of values prevailing 
throughout Latin America with which 
a thorough familiarity is most impor- 
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tant for those who work in Spanish 
America or in Brazil, or with persons 
coming from those countries, is that 
relating to the class system. From the 
very first, the Spaniards and the Por- 
tuguese who sought their fortunes in 
the New World were thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea of securing others 
to work for them, on their lands and in 
their mines. As is well known, in at- 
taining this basic objective they were 
eminently successful. From Mexico to 
Chile and Argentina, through the force 
of their superior arms and military 
tactics, the Europeans quickly estab- 
lished themselves as a small elite of 
overlords, living in luxury on the 
fruits of the toil of the natives they 
impressed into labor gangs, received in 
encomienda as virtual serfs, or cap- 
tured and enchained as slaves. Prob- 
ably the distinctions between these 
three categories — impressed laborers, 
Indians held in encomienda, and slaves 


—are more apparent than real. Their 
actual status, the bonds in which they 
were held, the oppressions to which 
they were subjected, and the creature 
existence to which they were reduced 
differed little from those of the Negro 
slaves early imported from Africa to 


fill the gaps in the labor force. The 
result was largely the same throughout 
most of the Latin-American area. So- 
ciety became sharply divided into a 
small group of aristocrats at or near 
the apex of the social pyramid and a 
great mass of servile or semiservile 
workers at its base. The few families 
in the former category quickly made 
themselves the possessors of broad 
acreages of the best lands; and the im- 
mense numbers in the latter class were 
forced to eke out a bare existence by 
tilling small subsistence tracts of the 
poorer lands in the few hours per week 
in which they were not required to 
work on the estates of the masters. 
Conspicuous by its absence in those 
agricultural societies was anything re- 


sembling a category of operators of 
family-sized farms, a substantial mid- 
dle class to fill the vast chasm between 
the upper and the lower strata of the 
social pyramid. This statement is true 
if we are referring to the Spanish- 
American colonies in which the con- 
querors established themselves in new 
administrative centers from which, as 
absentee landlords, they exercised do- 
minion over the conquered masses and 
the imported slaves on the plantations 
or in the mines; and it also is true if we 
are referring to colonial Brazil in 
which the aristocrats established their 
mansions and seats of power in the 
midst of their great holdings, from 
whence they exercised their princely 
prerogatives over vast dominions and 
a host of slaves and dependents. A few 
generations of forced labor sufficed to 
strip the members of the lower class of 
all possibility of bettering their own 
position, and to institutionalize the ex- 
alted status of the masters. 

Thus, Latin-American society early 
became differentiated into a small, 
wealthy, highly educated, white elite 
for whom nothing in this world was 
considered too good, and a mass of 
humble, poverty-stricken, disease-rid- 
den, illiterate, colored or mixed-blood 
agricultural laborers. Although hun- 
dreds of thousands of the most demor- 
alized segments of the lower class re- 
cently have flocked into the rapidly 
growing towns and cities, this has not 
radically changed the class system. It 
has merely transformed a part of the 
lower class into a degraded urban pro- 
letariat. However, the fact that many 
thousands of European immigrants 
have settled in Latin-American cities— 
such as Buenos Aires, Santiago, Ha- 
vana, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo— 
has done much to develop a genuine 
middle class in them; and the same is 
true in certain rural districts such as 
southern Chile, southern Brazil, and 
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some parts of Argentina, to which the 
immigrants have been attracted. 


DISREPUTE OF MANUAL LABOR 


Naturally such a system of social 
stratification generated and perpetu- 
ated many basic values with respect to 
human behavior and social relation- 
ships. Most important of all are those 
which became and have remained al- 
most universally accepted with respect 
to human labor and toil. Throughout 
Latin America, work with the hands, 
manual labor of almost any type, any 
activity that has been the work of 
slaves or peons, is looked upon as the 
stigma of servile or semiservile social 
status. Anyone not resigned to life as 
a member of the lower classes must 
avoid it as he would the plague. Pos- 
sibly, the more precarious one’s claim 
to a position somewhat above that of 
the masses, the more certain must he 
be to abstain absolutely from any such 
bemeaning activity. 

Such ideas deeply embedded in the 
mores, and universally held, are, of 
course, almost impossible to eradicate. 
A visiting high official from the United 
States who himself drives a few spikes 
on a new railroad, for example, and 
places the members of his entourage in 
the position that they must do the 
same, makes no dent on the prevailing 
system of values. He merely exposes 
the Latin-American officials who are 
accompanying him to the ridicule of 
the people, and, perhaps, to the like- 
lihood of defeat at the polls. Such val- 
ues, too, constitute an immense barrier 
to the transmission to Latin-American 
farmers of the agricultural skills, tech- 
niques, and systems—the “know how” 
of which we hear so much—that have 
made the North American farmer the 
envy of so many in other parts of the 
world. I know, for example, a large 
area in Colombia in which merely the 
application of elementary principles of 
seed selection would probably more 
than double the production of pota- 


toes, the staple crop. When I ex- 
pressed this idea to a friend of mine, a 
university graduate, owner of one of 
the large estates or haciendas in the 
area, he countered with a statement 
about the waste involved in planting 
the large potatoes. To this I replied, 
of course, that the seed potatoes should 
be cut into sets for planting. Follow- 
ing other objections to the effect that 
some of the parts would lack eyes— 
and, therefore, one who cut the pota- 
toes would be unable to get a stand— 
I offered to give a demonstration of 
how it was done in some of the prin- 
cipal potato-growing sections of the 
United States. Some potatoes were 
brought and I showed him how to cut 
them. He then sent for his brother, 
who was serving as the administrator 
of the hacienda, in order that I could 
give the latter the demonstration. Fol- 
lowing this, the brother sent for the 
mayordomo, or u‘verseer, and had me 
show once more how to cut the pota- 
toes. Finally, the mayordomo called in 
two peons and I repeated the process 
for them. In the end, each of the peons 
cut a few potatoes as I looked on; but 
not until the level of the actual worker 
was reached had anyone except myself 
taken the knife in hand! 

The fundamental problem that such 
ideas about manual labor pose in rela- 
tion to our technical codperation with 
Latin Americans is, of course, how the 
performance of the ordinary tasks on 
the farm can be made socially accept- 
able to others than those definitely 
known and admitted to be of lower- 
class status. If this basic hurdle can 
be surmounted, everything else will be 
relatively simple. 


LAVISH USE OF LABOR 
Closely related to the idea that man- 
ual labor is bemeaning is the one 
which views labor as being of so little 
value or consequence that it may be 
expended with the utmost abandon in 
the productive process. In Brazil, par- 
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ticularly, but also in many other parts 
of Latin America, one eternally hears 
the cry of “falta de bracos”—literally 
“the lack of arms,” which we would 
call the “lack of hands.” So universal 
has been this complaint over the past 
400 years that I have come to refer to 
it as Brazil’s theme song. But, by my 
standards or yours, there is anything 
but a shortage of labor in Brazil and 
other parts of Latin America. Labor 
is the one thing in the production proc- 
ess that is expended lavishly. Except 
in pastoral activities, land certainly is 
not used extensively. The system of 
large estates in charge of administra- 
tors—or even in the care mainly of 
overseers or mayordomos—and visited 
only occasionally by the absentee own- 
ers insures that managerial activities 
are reduced almost to the absolute 
minimum. Capital is used so sparingly 
that even the most rudimentary tools 
or implements, not to mention work 
stock or other sources of power, are 
largely lacking. Men and women work 
for the most part almost with their 
bare hands; and the amount of human 
toil that goes into the production of a 
ton of sugar, a bag of coffee, a sack of 
beans, a bushel of wheat or corn, or a 
unit of any other product, in most parts 
of Latin America, is almost beyond be- 
lief. Thus, prevailing ideas and prac- 
tices relating to labor and its role in 
the productive process insure that the 
volume of the product can never be 
large enough to divide into any sub- 
stantial shares for all those who have 
a hand in producing it. Ultimately, of 
course, these ideas determine that the 
level of living for all except a few 
members of the elite must be very low, 
much nearer the mere level of creature 
existence than many of us who have 
come to appreciate some of the finer 
qualities of the humble inhabitant of 
the rural districts of Latin America 
like to think is necessary. Here, too, 
is a basic value of utmost importance 


in connection with technical codpera- 
tion. 


DESCENT IN THE SOCIAL SCALE AND THE 
PESSIMISM IT ENGENDERS 


Also closely related to the nature of 
the class structure throughout Latin 
America, at least as it appears to me, 
is what may be styled a mind-set of 
resignation, a deep-seated pessimistic 
outlook on life, a widespread accept- 
ance of the idea that things which 
work perfectly well in the United 
States, Canada, or one of the European 
countries are bound to fail in Brazil, 
in Colombia, or elsewhere in Latin 
America. I do not mean to say, of 
course, that all inhabitants of the 
Latin-American countries are overbur- 
dened with such a set of ideas, but I 
do wish to indicate that this type of 
thinking is widespread among persons 
of the classes with whom we deal. 
Probably it is much more prevalent 
than should necessarily be the case, 
and it is something that those of us 
who work with Latin Americans should 
be prepared to face. The sociological 
basis for this pessimistic thinking is a 
bit involved, but I hope you will bear 
with me while I sketch my ideas on the 
subject. In so doing, I shall contrast 
the situation in Latin America with 
that in the United States. 

As is well known, in our own coun- 
try there is a pronounced tendency for 
the number of children per family to 
decrease as one moves up the social 
scale. Probably the old refrain “the 
rich get rich, and the poor get—chil- 
dren” is about as accurate a piece of 
biosocial generalizing as has ever been 
produced in this nation. To a very 
considerable extent those who have oc- 
cupied the well-remunerated positions 
of authority and responsibility in our 
economy, those in the upper middle- 
class and lower upper-class have failed 
to produce enough children to replace 
themselves. In sharp contrast, those 
farther down the social scale have pro- 
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duced far more than needed to keep 
their numbers constant. Coupled with 
this has been a rapid expansion of our 
social and economic system accompa- 
nied by the development of many, 
many more highly desired positions in 
our business and industrial worlds. All 
of this, along with the peculiar advan- 
tages of our educational system, has 
made for a rapid ascent of the social 
ladder by millions of our citizens. As 
a matter of fact, we confidently expect 
our children to occupy a higher level 
in society than that of their parents. 
And I suggest that this set of condi- 
tions is the basic explanation of the 
optimistic outlook on life that charac- 
terizes our people. 

Consider on the other hand how the 
same factors work in the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries: With few exceptions, 
their societies have been based almost 
exclusively on an agricultural and pas- 
toral economy, much of it of an ele- 
mentary or almost primitive type. 
(Probably more than half of all the 
people in Latin America today are 
gaining their livelihood through a sys- 
tem of agricultural techniques or a 
system of farming that is more primi- 
tive than that the Egyptians were us- 
ing at the dawn of history.) Until the 
time of the Second World War, the 
development of new important posi- 
tions in commerce, transportation, and 
industry was negligible in comparison 
with the population. One generation 
finds little more room in the upper 
ranges of the social scale than was 
open to the one preceding it. At the 
same time, there still are no differen- 
tials in the birth rate corresponding to 
those in the United States and much 
of Europe. Those of wealth and posi- 
tion have fully as many children, if 
not more, than those in the lower 
classes. (And at all levels the rate of 
reproduction is exceptionally high, as 
evidenced by the fact that the birth 
rate today throughout Latin America 


is about double that which is produc- 
ing such a rapid upsurge in the popu- 
lation of our own country.) In addi- 
tion, members of the upper classes un- 
doubtedly save far higher proportions 
of their children from the ravages of 
disease and malnutrition than the im- 
poverished and uninstructed masses. 
The age at marriage is low and the 
generations come along with remark- 
able rapidity. As a result, the proud 
head of a well-known family leaves not 
just one or two descendants to take 
over as he passes on. Before he dies, 
he may be surrounded by a hundred 
or more children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren all struggling des- 
perately to maintain appearances in- 
dicative of the rank to which they 
were born. If the family wealth is in 
land, as most generally is the case, less 
than a century may serve to pulverize 
the largest holdings; and if the legal 
division is not made, as frequently it 
is not, operations may soon be para- 
lyzed because of the impossibility of 
getting working arrangements between 
hundreds of co-owners spread through 
four or five generations. All of this 
sets up forces exactly the opposite of 
those making for rapid ascent of the 
social scale in the United States. In 
Latin America the pressures are from 
the top, and they are pushing large 
numbers of people down. In any 
Latin-American city one can find 
thousands of persons who appear on 
the surface to be of middle-class sta- 
tus. As compared with middle-class 
people in the United States, their in- 
comes are no higher, their work in the 
professions and white-collar activities 
of one kind or another is little differ- 
ent, their homes are no better, and 
their level of living no higher. But 
these Latin Americans are the descend- 
ants of grandfathers or great-grand- 
fathers who once constituted the elite 
of those societies. They are by no 
means content with the discrepancy 
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between the level to which they were 
born, and on which they feel entitled 
to live, and the one they perforce must 
occupy. In spite of all they can do, 
things do not work out as they should 
for most of them, and each generation 
finds life more difficult. I believe we 
have here the explanation of the wide- 
spread idea that it is hopeless to try 
many new undertakings in Latin 
America. In any case, the pessimistic 
outlook is a value that must be dealt 
with in attempts at technical codpera- 
tion. 


LATIN AMERICANS AS GENERALISTS 


Another point to be kept in mind is 
that the educated Latin American with 
whom we come in contact is sure to be 
less of a specialist, much more of a 
generalist, than his counterpart in the 
United States. The Latin American in 
a codperative venture will have at 
least a superficial acquaintance with 
many fields of knowledge, will know 
something of the activities in many 
lines of endeavor with which you and 
I are entirely unfamiliar. We might 
very well envy the breadth of his 
knowledge and culture. On the other 
hand, his ideas in any particular spe- 
cialty are likely to be found wanting in 
many respects which we regard as fun- 
damental. His wider range of ideas is, 
of course, the result of the educational 
system in which he has participated 
and of the multifarious activities in 
which he engages as an adult. Rare 
indeed is the educated Latin American 
who can or does make a living holding 
only one job at a time or following a 
single occupation or profession year 
after year; and one of the first things 
learned by one of our specialists sent 
to work in Latin America, let us say 
one of our agricultural scientists or 
technicians, is that he too must become 
a generalist. Irrespective of his field 
of specialization, if he is to be success- 
ful in his work, the major part of his 
time must be devoted to problems and 


activities that would be considered far 
outside his proper realm of work in 
the United States. 


BELIEF IN THE FUTILITY OF 
LONG-RANGE PLANS 

Finally, in concluding these remarks, 
I shall mention another idea so wide- 
spread throughout Latin America that 
it must be considered among the basic 
“facts of life” for those of us who work 
with Latin Americans. This I shall 
style as a deep-rooted belief, almost 
fatalistically entrenched, in the futility 
of any undertaking of a long-range na- 
ture, in the certainty that accomplish- 
ments must be achieved quickly or all 
is in vain. 

Such an idea is, of course, the inevi- 
table conclusion to be derived from in- 
timate, firsthand experiences with the 
political processes in the various Latin- 
American countries. From the very 
first the concentration of land owner- 
ship and control, the system of large 
estates, the separation of society into 
the small class of elite and the mass at 
the bottom of the scale, absenteeism 
(with the large landowners residing 
in state and national capitals), and po- 
litical control by the favored few, have 
placed local and departmental govern- 
ment in a strait jacket. Through con- 
stitutional provisions which prohibit 
the residents of the municipios or 
counties from levying any tax on the 
land, the members of the upper classes 
have deprived the rural masses of the 
population from using the tried and 
tested method of pooling local efforts 
in order to provide the services they 
need. Land is an asylum for the capi- 
tal of the absentee landlords, and the 
people in the rural communities must 
suffer from want of schools, protection 
for life and property, health and sani- 
tary services, roads and bridges, etc. 
As a result, local leadership and re- 
sponsibility are practically nil. Every- 
thing must come from the national cap- 
ital and the federal government. Hence, 
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inevitably, the Latin Americans with 
whom we deal are those currently 
basking in the favor of the regime 
presently in power. If there is a revo- 
lution of the Latin-American variety, 
or any other change in government, 
they quickly will be numbered among 
the “outs,” and their places will be tak- 
en by the kinfolk and other pclitical 
allies of the leaders who have gained 
control. 

As is well known, coups and revolu- 
tions go on with almost clocklike reg- 
ularity throughout many of the coun- 
tries. But even if there is no violent 
overthrow of a regime, there is no as- 
surance of security of tenure in the var- 
ious governmental positions. Changes 
in the cabinet bring with them over- 
turns in personnel almost as drastic, in 
many cases, as those that accompany 
the ousting of one faction by another 
through the process that is referred to, 
in connection with Latin-American 
countries, as a revolution. The seeth- 
ing intrafactional strife is ever present 
in the national capitals; it is the prin- 
cipal activity of large numbers of the 
upper classes; and it results in numer- 
ous changes. In many of the countries, 
it is almost impossible to find an upper- 
class man past the age of 40 who is not 
ex-minister of agriculture, of educa- 
tion, of hacienda, or of one of the 
other departments. In one country 
that I have visited periodically for the 
past twelve years, sometimes as fre- 
quently as twice a year, I have yet to 
find the same man as minister of agri- 
culture on two consecutive visits. In 
the various divisions of the ministry 
the changes are almost as rapid, and it 
is rare to find anyone who has been in 
the same post for as many as five years. 
Frequent change is regarded as inevi- 
table. 


The Latin-American student who 
comes to the United States on some 
kind of grant from his government can- 
not be reasonably sure that he will 
continue to receive the funds he is 
counting upon for the period of his 
study. The head of a department who 
pays a visit to this country may not be 
head when he gets back in a few 
months. The minister who comes may 
not be minister long after his return. 
The technician who arrives for further 
training may have little chance to ap- 
ply his learning in the post from which 
he took leave. The certainty of many 
quick and drastic changes is the one 
thing on which they can all count. 

Out of all this comes the conviction 
that the thing to do is something which 
will produce tangible results in a hur- 
ry. If the accomplishments are those 
that will be apparent only after 15, 10, 
or even 5 years, very few can afford to 
take the risk. Nor can one put the 
stamp of approval on the work of a 
predecessor by familiarizing himself 
with previous plans and policies and 
trying to advance them. Each man 
must start anew and draw up a fresh 
set of projects. He must seek ways and 
means of making monumental achieve- 
ments during his short time in office. 
A few lucky ones may have the ink 
dry on their blueprints before they 
have joined the numbers of the “ex’s.” 
But few can be so foolhardy as to give 
more than lip service to long-range 
plans and programs. 

In conclusion, let me state specifical- 
ly that I have concentrated upon the 
problem aspects of the subject in this 
presentation. Omitted from considera- 
tion are the hundreds of values we 
share with the Latin Americans as a 
result largely of our common European 
heritage. 
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TECHNICAL EXCHANGE AND CULTURAL VALUES: 
CASE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


by Afif I. Tannoust 


The underlying assumption of this 
discussion is that the international ex- 
change of technology is not limited to 
the mere transmission of techniques 
but also involves heavily the institu- 
tions and values of the codperating 
cultures. Abundant evidence in sup- 
port of this statement is provided by 
the findings of social science, and by 
an increasing wealth of field experi- 
ence at the hands of technical leaders 
engaged in the implementation of 
projects in many countries of the 
world. The practical conclusion drawn 
from such evidence is that, unless the 
cultural context is seriously taken into 
consideration, projects of training and 
demonstration in any field of technical 
endeavor will run the risk of delay, 
frustration, arrested development, or 
possibly complete failure. 

The following are a few illustrations 
of this fundamental reality, based up- 
on technical operations within the 
Middle East culture: 


1. Islam is the predominant religion 
of the area; it sets the basic pattern of 
life for the people, and has far-reach- 
ing effects within the social, economic, 
and technical spheres. Fasting during 
the holy month of Ramadan is one of 
the five pillars of that faith. This 
means complete abstinence from food 
and drink from sunrise to sunset. Un- 
der such an ordeal, the human organ- 
ism has to adjust in the form of greatly 
reduced output, regardless of con- 
tracts, agreements and fully fed Amer- 
ican colleagues. Field projects must 
also adjust accordingly, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding and frustra- 
tion. 


USDA, 


tForeign Agricultural Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Devout Muslims refuse to charge in- 
terest, as such, on invested capital. 
The wisdom of both cultures and of all 
technical experts concerned is called 
upon to devise methods whereby cred- 
it projects may be established without 
violating the religious rule. 

Any proposed adjustments in the 
prevailing systems of land tenure must 
take into consideration certain reli- 
gious factors that are directly involved. 
Among these are the Muslim inheri- 
tance law, the institution of Wagf 
(land held in trust), and the different 
statuses assigned to men and women. 


2. Like religious faith, nationalism 
constitutes a supreme value in the Mid- 
dle East. It dominates the atmosphere, 
integrates the loyalties of the people, 
and provides strong motivation for ac- 
tion in all fields of endeavor. It is up- 
permost in ‘the consciousness of the 
leaders and the people, as most of these 
countries have gained independence 
only recently, and all of them are striv- 
ing eagerly to develop their resources 
and to keep abreast of the caravan of 
Western culture. 

Consequently, training programs de- 
veloped for the benefit of participants 
from these countries must make allow- 
ance for this strong national conscious- 
ness, and at the same time utilize it as 
a motivating force for the attainment 
of study objectives. 

Also, plans for the implementation 
of field projects must be similarly ori- 
ented. The Middle Eastern adminis- 
trative or technical leader, engaged in 
a coéperative project, must be assured 
that his national prestige will not be 
jeopardized as a result of working with 
American colleagues. 

A program of extension or communi- 
ty development is inherently a slow 
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process of building up from the grass 
roots, on the basis of voluntary co- 
éperation by the people, motivated by 
their needs as they feel them. In fact, 
one can safely assert that this consti- 
tutes in the long run the most funda- 
mental approach in Middle Eastern de- 
velopment, in order to bridge the wide 
traditional gap separating the small 
elite minority from the deprived rural 
masses. Yet the prevailing spirit of 
nationalism is impatient with this slow 
process; it is often eager to get things 
done and to attain nationally tangible 
results in the shortest time possible, 
regardless of the method adopted. Un- 
derstanding and compromise in the 
face of this dilemma are called for on 
the part of those responsible for the 
planning and implementation of tech- 
nical codperation programs. 

The problem in this respect becomes 
especially delicate when too much pub- 
licity is given our activities and techni- 
cal leaders in the codperating country. 
This could be utilized by certain op- 
posing elements to discredit national 
leadership, and might be interpreted 
by our friends as belittling their effort. 


3. Proper introduction and identifi- 
cation of an individual in the Middle 
East, especially in the rural areas, does 
not end with the announcement or list- 
ing of his name and profession. His 
family group must be ascertained, as 
well as his tribal or village community. 
The individual in isolation does not 
amount to much. He is complete as a 
social being only when related to his 
family and community. These, indeed, 
are the two primary units on whose 
foundations Middle East culture has 
developed since the dawn of human 
history. The emphasis of the first is 
upon the blood tie, not only within the 
biological unit of parents and children, 
but also within the larger compound 
family, and the still larger kinship 
group. The strength of the second, the 
community, derives from intensive as- 


sociation and social intercourse by peo- 
ple living in close proximity. The iso- 
lated farmstead, with its emphasis up- 
on the initiative of the individual 
farmer and his immediate family, is 
practically nonexistent in the Middle 
East. All farmers, whether sharecrop- 
pers, tenants, or owner-operators, live 
in closely knit villages, each of which 
normally consists of a number of kin- 
ship groups, subdivided into smaller 
family units, and all interrelated 
through marriage. 

Here lies the basic pattern which 
prescribes for the Middle East man his 
attitudes and behavior in daily living. 
Family and community considerations 
are uppermost in his mind when he is 
to make significant decisions, including 
participation in joint technical projects 
and codéperation with American col- 
leagues. In such a cultural setting, ex- 
tension work based upon approach to 
the individual as such, would have an 
extremely limited chance of success; 
developmental projects implemented 
by the authorities from above would 
be tolerated but would not become an 
integral part of the people’s life; and 
the process of dynamic self-help would 
not be established unless the people 
are involved in terms of their family- 
community organization. 


4. The concept of time plays a very 
important role in the culture of the 
United States. It signifies to us action 
and achievement, moving ahead and 
progress, fullness of living. In the Mid- 
dle East, a highly developed time-con- 
sciousness is certainly lacking. This is 
especially true among the rural people 
who constitute the large majority. 
They are bewildered and overwhelmed 
by our pace. To them life is not to be 
ticked off by seconds, minutes, and 
hours. They go by the sun and the 
moon, by the seasons, and by long 
seemingly endless years. 

Appreciation of this basic difference 
with respect to a cultural value should 
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guide the hands of those preparing 
training programs for participants from 
that area. One should make sure that 
they would not be subjected to a pace 
and to a volume and variety of activity 
beyond their capacities to absorb and 
integrate. 

American technical experts in the 
field should be oriented and guided 
similarly. The extension worker would 
be courting frustration if he should ex- 
pect the tribal and the village folk to 
show up for meetings on time, to pro- 
duce results on schedule, and to re- 
spond in general as the American 
farmer would. The executive officer 
on the technical mission would get no- 
where if he should insist on the local 
administrative machinery to keep time 
with his. We budget for and insist on 
spending in one year what may take 
them years to utilize effectively. 


5. The personal touch in human re- 


lations is a pronounced feature of life 


in the Middle East. Contracts and oth- 
er forms of documented agreements 
are utilized in various formal transac- 
tions, but play a rather secondary role. 
They are too impersonal to bind or mo- 
tivate people effectively. The appli- 
cant for a job would never think of de- 
pending entirely upon filling in the 
prescribed application form; he feels 
strongly that he must make a direct or 
indirect personal appeal to the respon- 
sible official or boss. Many a time the 
courts fail to settle a dispute between 
two individuals, or a feud between vil- 
lages or tribal groups. The tradi- 
tional mediation party takes over, and 
through personal appeals to both sides, 
it succeeds in bringing about reconcili- 
ation. An elder of the village would 
take hold of his beard, the symbol of 
his respected age and position, and thus 
appeal to a reluctant individual or 
group to concede a certain matter; and 
normally the request would be grant- 
ed. In other words, the motivation for 
action is not generated primarily by 


duties, projects, obligations and rules, 
but rather by interpersonal loyalties. 

Faced with such a situation in the 
implementation of our technical co- 
6peration programs we have to pon- 
der such pertinent questions as the 
following: Would it be wise for us to 
insist on lengthy, complicated written 
agreements to be signed with countries 
where the personal oral understanding 
is the rule of the game? Should the 
American technician regulate the op- 
eration of a joint project primarily by 
means of a formal, itemized statement, 
spelling out obligations and responsi- 
bilities; or should he rely more upon 
the motivation of personal association 
and mutual understanding with his 
colleague of the host country? How 
far can we go in developing and imple- 
menting training programs for partici- 
pants from these countries in order to 
simplify regulations, keep impersonal 
procedures to a minimum, and main- 
tain the personal touch as the domi- 
nant feature of the relationship? 


6. The two related values of hospi- 
tality and generosity are cherished by 
the people of the area and account for 
much of their behavior in relation to 
outsiders. Literature of the various 
countries involved gives much emphasis 
to these traditional traits, and so does 
their folklore. The Arabic word Kar- 
im, which means “generous,” is also 
used as a noun meaning “gentleman.” 
The guest occupies an honored and 
privileged position with the host and 
must be provided with the best. His 
needs and requests are not dismissed 
lightly. An honorable family never 
closes its doors to guests. Its motto is 
always Ahlan Wa Sahlan (you are wel- 
come), which means literally, “your 
path is smooth, and you come to your 
people.” 

The American individual operating 
in the field should develop the right 
understanding and feel for such an at- 
mosphere in order to avoid embarrass- 
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ment, and in order to gain support for 
his activity. He should learn when and 
how to refuse gifts and hospitality 
without hurting the feelings of his lo- 
cal friends. Also, he should know the 
appropriate extent to which he should 
accept and reciprocate. He could very 
well endear himself to his colleagues, 
and thereby facilitate his task, by liv- 
ing up gracefully to the role of the 
honored guest, who is around to assist 
whenever needed, rather than to lead 
and take the initiative ahead of his 
host. 

7. As a result of factors and forces 
persisting throughout many long cen- 
turies, current Middle East society has 
inherited from the past the grave prob- 
lem of a segmented personality: On 
the one hand is the very small minor- 
ity of the elite, consisting of leaders of 
thought and of government, of pros- 
perous business men and large land- 
lords; on the other hand is the great 
majority of deprived people, mostly in 
rural areas, with low incomes and low 
levels of living. The gap between the 


two is wide indeed, and the channels 
of communication inadequate. 

Under the impact of national eman- 
cipation and awakening in recent 
years, enlightened elements in each 
one of these countries have increasing- 
ly risen to the occasion. They have 
pointed out the grave dangers of this 
deep-rooted problem and have taken 
the lead in bringing about policy and 
action programs aimed at the welfare 
of the people. 

Our programs of technical codpera- 
tion must recognize fully the signifi- 
cance of this basic feature of Middle 
East society, and must be guided by 
the genuine effort of leaders who are 
seeking adequate solutions. In terms 
of actual implementation, this ap- 
proach means that joint projects will 
be established as much as possible for 
the direct benefit of the people; that 
primary responsibility will be shoul- 
dered by national leadership at various 
levels; that development of the human 
resource will be as much the objective 
as that of the natural resource; and 
that the people themselves will be 
actively involved in the process. 
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The Engineering of Consent. Edited by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 
246. $3.75. 

The title of this book is that of an article 
published by Bernays in the March, 1947, 
issue of The Annals. In the editor’s long 
campaign to define “public relations” as an 
honorable new profession, this title is a 
very happy phrase. While it carries over- 
tones of genuine participation on the part 
of those who give “consent” and implies 
the prestige of applied science, it actually 
employs the name of a recognized profes- 
sion. 

Following brief notes on the contributors, 
the editor’s introductory chapter outlines 
the field of public relations, its theory and 
practice—a field in which he has been an 
outstandingly successful practitioner for 
most of the past forty years. The need for 
clear definition of objectives is emphasized 
in the chapter by Howard W. Cutler, long a 
member of Bernays’ public relations firm. 
Sherwood Dodge, an advertising agency of- 
ficial, discusses the role of research in pub- 
lic relations; his remarks are aimed at users 
and potential users of the same—‘“primarily 
in the business community.” Strategy is 
presented by Nicholas Samstag, promotion 
director for Time magazine. Themes and 
symbols are treated by Bernays’ wife, Doris 
E. Fleishman, and by Cutler. John Price 
Jones, head of a fund-raising firm, deals 
with problems of organization for public re- 
lations. A chapter on planning by Ben- 
jamin Fine (education editor of the New 
York Times), one on tactics by A. Robert 
Ginsburgh (retired USAF Brigadier Gen- 
eral), and an index conclude the volume. 

So far as this reviewer is concerned, 
The Engineering of Consent provides a 
convenient and compact introduction to 
the field of public relations, an increasingly 
important and still too little understood 
phase of our complex high-productivity 
culture. As is usual with such edited vol- 
umes, certain chapters (those by Dodge, 
Samstag, and Cutler) will probably reward 
their readers much more than others. Fur- 
thermore, there may be a question as to 
whether the topics of strategy, tactics, and 
planning deserve separate chapter treat- 
ments, or whether they might not better 
have been integrated into a single account. 

For this reader, the high point of the vol- 
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ume was the chapter on strategy (by Sam- 
stag). It was at once interesting, enlight- 
ening, provocative, and poignant. Follow- 
ing his illustration of the employment of 
numerous types of strategy (such as timing, 
surprise, participation, and personalization), 
he concludes with a revealing brief section 
on “the ethics of strategy.” Here is the root 
problem: how to engage in human manipu- 
lation without mutual demoralization. This 
problem pervades our kind of sales-orient- 
ed society, and Samstag faces it honestly 
(pp. 136-137): 

It may be said that to take advantage of 
a man’s credulity, to exploit his misappre- 
hensions, to capitalize on his ignorance is 
morally reprehensible—and this may well 
be the case. 

Nor can the situation be made more pal- 
atable by emphasizing that the purpose 
for which the strategy is employed (the 
end) far transcends the importance of the 
means. For this will not set well with a 
conviction held by men of good will ev- 
erywhere, that the means are all that mat- 
ter because no one can surely know the 
end. How, we ask ourselves, can a house 
built upon injustice stand and prosper un- 
less the world in which it stands be also 
dedicated to injustice? And this we re- 
fuse to believe of our world. 

Where, then, does the author of this 
chapter stand on these difficult and re- 
proachful questions? I do not quite know 
—and I am neither contented nor arro- 
gant in that unsatisfactory answer. 


There you have it—an unvaunting confes- 
sion, with precious little complacency in it. 
This is the moral dilemma of “undoubtedly 
the foremost promotion chief of the present 
day.” To the extent that such value con- 
flict is typical of men of candor in the field, 
to that extent is it doubtful that Bernays’ 
unflagging efforts to make Humpty Dumpty 
whole (to professionalize public relations) 
can ever truly succeed. 
Epcar A. SCHULER. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Wayne University. 


Flight and Resettlement. By H. B. M. Mur- 
phy et al. Paris and New York: 
UNESCO, 1955. Pp. 231. $3.50. 

We have long been conscious of the fact 
that the modern refugee, forced to migrate 
under conditions of social chaos, is likely 
to undergo severe psychological shock. His 
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problem is said to be more intense than 
that of the ordinary economic immigrant 
who must also make the break in cultures 
but who knows at least where he is going, 
is not confronted with statelessness, and 
avoids the psychological erosion of remain- 
ing month after month in a “temporary” 
camp for the homeless. This broad distinc- 
tion is valid, yet imprecise. Now H. B. M. 
Murphy, an experienced student of refugee 
resettlement in Israel and Australia, has 
brought together sixteen papers which pro- 
vide us with a more detailed picture of the 
consequences of refugee flight for mental 
health. Sociologists should not be put off 
by the list of contributors, most of whom 
are psychiatrists or psychiatric social work- 
ers. For the theme common to all the pa- 
pers—save one on the unconscious meaning 
of flight—is essentially sociological, the way 
in which external circumstances such as 
war and racial persecution create addition- 
al psychological tensions among persons 
who might otherwise be expected to cope 
only with the usual personal and family 
problems. The society of the uprooted is 
the patient. 

The book is arranged so that we are led 
sequentially from a group of studies in dis- 
placement to the artificial camp communi- 
ties where “DP apathy” is widespread, 
thence to some examples of final resettle- 
ment. For practical reasons the material is 
limited almost wholly to postwar European 
refugees and displaced persons, circa 1945- 
50. The very magnitude of the populations 
in Asia and the Middle East, together with 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
peasant and displaced peasant, preclude 
psychosocial studies of refugees in those 
turbulent regions for the time being. As 
Murphy observes, however, some of the 
conclusions do have general relevance. The 
feeling of depersonalization felt by refugees 
seems to transcend national boundaries. 

A symposium, loosely knit together by a 
common interest in so broad a theme as the 
psychology of population displacement, is 
difficult to summarize. Sociologists will 
probably find Part II most illuminating. It 
contains several descriptive analyses of 
postwar displaced persons camps, those 
grey communities created de novo by 
UNRRA and IRO to house and sustain a 
population which had just emerged from a 
disorganized past and now faced an uncer- 
tain future. (It was many months before 
mass emigration overseas was fully organ- 
ized.) A normative social order emerged 
in the camps—far better, of course, than 
the type maintained previously by the 


Nazis and the Soviet Union, and stirred by 
the promise of eventual resettlement. Yet 
the norms contrasted sharply with those 
remembered by the DP’s as characteristic 
of family and primary group life in the 
period before displacement. Lack of pri- 
vacy, dependence on a paternalistic organi- 
zation, and artificiality of the work pro- 
gram all contributed to a skewing of norms. 
In this situation, a wide range of psycho- 
neurotic responses could be expected: 
apathy, paranoid and infantile tendencies, 
ambivalence about the future. Some of the 
children’s groups—described in a percep- 
tive report by Louise Pinsky—which strug- 
gled to survive during displacement, dis- 
played in the camps “the curious combi- 
nation of practical maturity and emotional 
infantility existing side by side.” 

The handful of essays on refugee resettle- 
ment in Great Britain, Australia, the Unit- 
ed States, and Norway (a special case of 
blind DP’s) are too diverse to provide any 
general conclusions. There is no single 
touchstone for successful psychological ad- 
justment of refugees. An obvious point, 
but no less important for being so, is that 
psychological tension is maintained so long 
as the new life overseas shows certain so- 
cial connections with life in the camp com- 
munities. The transitional hostels and bar- 
racks cities, necessary though they may 
have been, were real psychological obsta- 
cles in Britain and Australia. The Aus- 
tralian government compounded difficulties 
of this kind by frowning on the develop- 
ment of ethnic communal associations 
which can be valuable bridges to absorp- 
tion if handled properly. Incidentally, the 
article on refugees in the United States is 
out of place in this collection; it makes a 
meaningless comparison between refugees 
of the thirties and citizen-migrants from 
Puerto Rico. 

The last section, entitled “Psychopathol- 
ogy,” contains statistical analyses by Mur- 
phy and Maria Pfister-Ammende on refu- 
gee hospitalization for mental treatment in 
Britain and Switzerland. The reports show 
that proportionately the refugees have a 
higher rate of serious mental disturbance 
than the general population. This stands to 
reason, given the conditions of persecution 
and isolation governing flight and camp 
life. But it would be a mistake to assume 
that these studies resolve the old question 
of immigrant-versus-native rates of mental 
illness. Rather, their value is that they in- 
dicate how effective therapy, coupled with 
an effort to reduce social isolation between 
refugee and non-refugee community, can 
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reduce appreciably the incidence of refugee 
mental strain. 

This is, then, a helpful if somewhat un- 
even volume. It is especially valuable 
when it focuses on that strange and sad 
type of social community, the displaced 
persons camp. From our own experiences 
with the Japanese-American relocation, we 
know something of the psychological toll 
that camp life exacts. 

RICHARD ROBBINS. 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Wellesley College 


The Doukhobors of British Columbia. Edit- 
ed by Harry B. Hawthorn. Vancouver: 
The University of British Columbia, 
1955. Pp. xii + 288. $5.50. 

This monographic study under the gen- 
eral directorship of Harry B. Hawthorn 
(Department of Anthropology, University 
of British Columbia) was made at the re- 
quest of, and sponsored by, the Canadian 
government. The study aimed to (1) learn 
the specific problems which are periodically 
besetting the Doukhobors (a religious sect 
which migrated from Russia about fifty 
years ago); (2) ascertain the individual 
motivations, cultural traditions, and con- 
temporary social, economic, and govern- 
mental situations which contribute to the 
current confusion and revolt against a gov- 
ernment that is essentially tolerant and “ar- 
dently believes in the protection of reli- 
gious freedom”; (3) outline proposals and 
principles of governmental action. 

The study proceeded on the premise that 
the reactions and behavior patterns of the 
Doukhobors are complex, far-reaching, and 
deep-seated; that the revolt—even though 
it is expressed by “a large minority” 
(through acts of arson, nudism, dynamit- 
ing, and negation of government regula- 
tions)—is part of a larger, deeply rooted 
pattern, the origins of which are unknown to 
the group itself. No single group of social 
scientists was deemed competent to delve 
into the intricate problems of the sect. A 
research team was appointed from the fields 
of anthropology, sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, public administration, social wel- 
fare, religion, and various specialties in ag- 
riculture. The study as a whole seems well 
integrated and shows profound insight into 
the nature and problems of Russian sec- 
tarianism. 

Many members of the research team re- 
alized early in the study that the history of 
the sect and their social struggle were 
closely intertwined. It is of importance to 
note that the present-day Doukhobors in 


Canada were able to recount accurately— 
and passionately—the highly complex his- 
tory of their sect, the beginnings of which 
date back to the eighteenth century. The 
Doukhobors identify themselves with the 
entire sectarian movement, famous on the 
one hand for the unrelenting persecutions 
at the hands of the Russian church and 
state and on the other hand for the heroic 
deeds of large masses of peasant dissenters. 
Neither torture, imprisonment, banishment 
from country, nor confiscation of property 
could stem the tide of desertion from the 
official church or still the voices raised in 
protest of the government. The persecu- 
tions endured only served to bind the dis- 
senters into more closely knit groups and 
to heighten their devotion to their “cause” 
and “way of life.” 

The dissenters turned directly to the 
Scriptures for guidance and comfort. But 
the very complexity and richness of the 
ideology fostered development of varied re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Being without 
trained religious leaders and clergy, vari- 
ous dissenters began to seek different roads 
to salvation through different interpreta- 
tions of the Divine Law. Sects within sects 
formed, which divided and subdivided fur- 
ther with the passage of time, the appear- 
ance of new leaders, and the new exigen- 
cies of a relentlessly hostile government. 


The Doukhobors—and their twin sect, the 
Molokans—have been generally considered 
by competent students of the Russian sec- 
tarian movement to be among the most en- 
terprising and aggressive of the Russian 
peasantry in the defense of their way of 
life, which they believe to be a preparation 
for the real life to come. Realizing their 
inability to achieve their goal in Russia, 
they decided to abandon their homeland 
and seek refuge in a land which would 
guarantee them freedom. But they sought 
freedom on their own terms. The study 
stresses the fact that the mere pitiless vin- 
dictiveness on the part of Russian authori- 
ties was not the whole determinant in the 
Doukhobors’ flight into refuge. True to the 
general pattern of sectarianism, the group 
suffered from serious internal dissensions. 
They had hoped to stop the constant de- 
fections from their ranks by a complete 
change of environment. The sectarians had 
suffered in Russia, in the words of Robert 
E. Park, “a psychic trauma from the con- 
sequences of which they never fully re- 
covered.” 

Some 6,000 of the most faithful Doukho- 
bors arrived in Canada during the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century—with reper- 
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cussions of emotional shock, with unre- 
solved conflicts and fears about the security 
of their way of life, and with well-estab- 
lished patterns of defending, at all costs 
and personal sacrifice, their religious prin- 
ciples. 

However, they did not foresee that the 
very tolerance of their new country would 
become an insidious danger to the sect 
which, in Russia, throve on conflict with 
church and state. Also, they had no de- 
fenses against the adaptations brought by 
the inevitable entrance into the economic 
and industrial life of their new homeland, 
or against the enjoyment of a higher stand- 
ard of living and the economic independ- 
ence of the young, new, and varied occu- 
pations. These situations, coupled with 
compulsory education, posed new threats. 
The struggle to perpetuate their way of life 
was vigorously renewed. But again, the old 
patterns of internal dissension reasserted 
themselves. The Doukhobors in Canada 
(now numbering some 11,000) divided into 
several smaller groups. At present, only a 
minority—the Sons of Freedom—have come 
into increased conflict with the law. The 
acculturation processes, though slow, are 
steady and considered inevitable even by 
many members of the sect. For this rea- 
son, most of the recommendations outlined 
by the research group advocate a compro- 
mise by the government with Doukhobor 
affairs. 

This comprehensive study is more than an 
excellent collection of data, competently 
analyzed to serve as a basis for govern- 
mental action; it is a verification of a hy- 
pothesis that present economic and indus- 
trial life fuses the most refractory sectar- 
ian material. 

PAULINE V. YOUNG. 
Modesto, California. 


Western Social Thought. By E. Kilzer and 
E. J. Ross. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. x + 516. 
$6.50. 

This study and resumé of Western social 
thought, with particular reference to soci- 
ological theories, covers the period from the 
pre-Socratic Greek philosophers to now. 
Nearly eight hundred persons are indexed 
in the book, and more than a hundred and 
sixty are named in its table of contents; 
about a dozen, from Plato to Sorokin, are 
given elaborate treatment. In addition, 
eight or ten sociological movements in phi- 
losophies — such as Judaism, Christianity, 
Marxianism, Epicureanism, Stoicism, and 
Social Contractism—are analyzed. Much of 


this is done in a sequential manner, first 
by a few outline paragraphs and then by 
the collection of all the writers of that 
school into one chapter. 

This is a good book and should be very 
useful as a text for the second course in 
general sociology. Sociologists, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, have an obligation to 
make students of this period conscious of 
the genetic interrelation of events in West- 
ern life. The intellectual mentality fitted 
for the world of yesterday was provincial 
in space and time. Now America sees itself 
as the most distinguished present child of 
Western society. The consequences of 
events in the United States are world-wide. 
Our literate classes have to be trained for 
their new status and responsibility. 

The rural sociology departments that use 
this book will undoubtedly like it. The last 
two lengthy chapters concentrate upon the 
American scene; and most of our leading 
rural sociologists will find more or less cov- 
erage of themselves therein, along with all 
the talked-about figures in sociology of the 
nineteenth century, from Comte and Hegel 
to Sumner and Max Weber. Each chapter 
has a short but adequate bibliography of 
further readings available in English. The 
coverage and the excellent presentation 
make the book a very adequate teaching 
aid. For this we are indebted to the au- 
thors, who must have labored long and hard. 
Of particular significance is the lengthy and 
adequate analysis of the rise of socialist and 
communist philosophy during the nine- 
teenth century. 

On the critical side, however, we must 
speak of the work as a very traditional 
analysis. In pursuance of this thought, let 
us take four social thinkers who imple- 
mented Western intellectual movements 
after the Renaissance period and to the 
modern age—Dante, Machiavelli, Francis 
Bacon, and Milton. It is customary to speak, 
in “sociological circles,” of Dante as having 
written De Monarchia; to describe Mach- 
iavelli as the author of an infamous work, 
The Prince, and then to imply that Mach- 
iavelli was an evil character; to omit Mil- 
ton from consideration; and to make a hero 
of Francis Bacon. The present work makes 
all of these four customary obeisances to 
the “Idol of Traditionalism.” 

Dante as a social thinker had a “gim- 
mick” to put over his ideas, just as did 
Homer, Vergil, and St. Augustine, earlier, 
and Hegel, Marx, and Spencer, in the nine- 
teenth century. Dante’s device was the use 
of the accepted views on varying levels in 
Hades, Purgatory, and Heaven. In the 
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Comedy, he peopled these levels with 
recognizable characters of the past; and to 
challenge the value systems of his time, 
he peopled them also with contemporaries 
whom he viewed in the same light. Thus, 
the bottom pit of hell had Judas Iscariot 
who betrayed Jesus Christ, Cassius who 
betrayed Caesar and plunged Italy into fif- 
teen further years of civil strife, and some 
persons in Dante’s time who had prevented 
Italy from getting good government and 
quelling its medieval anarchy. Now is it 
proper, scientific, et cetera, to evaluate 
Dante as a social thinker without analyzing 
his views in his major work, the Comedy? 

The case of the traditional handling of 
Machiavelli is even more damaging to 
sound sociological theory. The traditional 
story is that he was a ruthless politician, 
who got into trouble, retired to a “small 
hillside farm,” wrote a naughty unprin- 
cipled book called The Prince in an effort 
to regain power, but failed to do so and 
got his just deserts. 

While this is partly true, from the re- 
viewer’s point of view it does an injustice 
to the facts. Machiavelli arose in a period 
of challenge (Luther and Erasmus lived at 
the same time); he rose in a city which 


probably has produced more great social 
thinkers than any other city its size in his- 
tory. His views on social matters, which 
are given in Florentine History and Dis- 


courses, were his earlier views—just as 
those in Paradise Lost were the earlier 
views of Milton, as his prose writings show. 

Machiavelli was punished for his views, 
put to the rack, and that, while lasting only 
a few days, is as about as rough as Chinese 
brain washing. When he failed to capitu- 
late, he was banished. True, it was to a 
“hillside farm,” about thirty kilometers or 
so from Florence; but outside of those in 
a few then unlivable valleys, all Italian 
farms are on hillsides. The farm today bot- 
tles and labels its own copyrighted wine, 
and that indicates it is not a small farm 
economically now, nor was it then. There 
he had leisure to perfect his views and to 
write. While writing Discourses, which 
was the device he used to expound his so- 
ciological doctrine (as was the similar de- 
vice of the levels of heaven and hell used 
earlier by his fellow-Florentine, Dante), he 
dashed off The Prince with the hope that 
he would return to power. He wanted 
power to put his sociological doctrines into 
effect, not because he was starving on his 
miserable farm—which was an estate. If 
his real doctrines are in Discourses, as they 
seem to be from the reviewer’s analysis, 


then he deserves to be a hero of sociolog- 
ical thought. 

Space is not available to analyze in de- 
tail the characters of Milton and of Francis 
Bacon, as given traditionally and as they 
probably really were. All four men were 
sentenced to temporary disgrace. Whereas 
Dante, Machiavelli, and Milton barely 
avoided death, Bacon had only a figurative 
jail sentence—one day plus or minus— 
and then he was moved out of the court 
section of London. The first three were 
punished for their ideas; but Bacon was 
punished for taking bribes while in a 
judicial position. Bacon had betrayed (in 
a so-called Machiavellian fashion) every 
person he touched in England. The punish- 
ment, while for revenge, was based upon 
actual deceit. From the reviewer’s point 
of view, the sociological roles of Bacon and 
Machiavelli should be reversed. 

Now this is not so much a criticism of 
the excellent work by Kilzer and Ross as 
a plea for a more virile approach to socio- 
logical theory, which is sadly needed for 
our new age. That is a problem above and 
beyond the otherwise general excellence of 
this particular work. 

CaARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 


Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. 


Growth and Changes in California’s Popu- 
lation. By Warren S. Thompson. Los 
Angeles, California: The Haynes Foun- 
dation, 1955. Pp. xxx + 377. $5.00. 

California, a state that for the past hun- 
dred years has almost consistently main- 
tained a more rapid proportionate popula- 
tion growth than the United States, has 
naturally attracted much attention. Not 
only have the people of that state been 
much interested in this unusual and dy- 
namic growth and its implications, but the 
country as a whole shares in this interest. 

Thompson’s book, a very timely mono- 
graph, consists of a description of the pop- 
ulation of California, 1850-1950, based on 
census materials. The author also under- 
takes to indicate the significance of the pop- 
ulation data and of the changes that have 
taken place and are taking place in the 
characteristics of the people and in their 
distribution in the state. Especial attention 
is given to changes taking place in the 
larger metropolitan areas. Included are 
two chapters, by Varden Fuller and Rich- 
ard C. Singleton, dealing with the trends of 
agricultural employment and employment 
in other industries. Factors studied in- 
clude distribution and changes in sex and 
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age composition, nativity and race, marital 
status, education, labor force, occupation 
and industrial composition, and economic 
status. An important part of the study is 
devoted to an analysis of migration—that 
of the early day, but particularly covering 
the periods 1935-40 and 1949-50, for which 
census data dealing specifically with migra- 
tion are available. Interstate and intra- 
state migration are treated comprehensive- 
ly. Characteristics of migrants to Califor- 
nia, 1949-50, are described. 

For this study, the 58 counties were 
grouped into the 17 state economic areas 
recently adopted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the purpose of tabulating many 
types of statistical information. Eight of 
the areas are those treated by the Bureau 
of the Census as standard metropolitan 
areas in 1950. These are the areas of San 
Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, Stockton, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San 
Bernardino. The nine nonmetropolitan 
areas are: North Coastal, North Central 
Coastal, South Central Coastal, Sacramento 
Valley, Lower San Joaquin Valley, Upper 
San Joaquin Valley, South Coastal, Im- 
perial Valley, and Sierra. For some pur- 
poses, the eight metropolitan areas were 
grouped into the “northern metropolitan” 
and the “southern metropolitan,” and the 
nine nonmetropolitan areas into the “north- 
ern nonmetropolitan” and the “southern 
nonmetropolitan” areas. 

Consisting of 20 chapters, 154 text tables, 
27 appendix tables, 204 figures, 47 maps, 
plus textual interpretation and discussion 
and excellent summaries at the end of each 
chapter, the book represents one of the 
most comprehensive and scholarly treat- 
ments available on the population of Cali- 
fornia. It places between two book covers 
information that normally must be sought 
from a number of different sources. 

In a short review, it is impossible even to 
include the highlights of such a compre- 
hensive and detailed study as this. De- 
mographers, rural and urban sociologists, 
ecologists, community planners and ana- 
lysts, and institutional, organizational, and 
governmental leaders, however, will find 
this monograph of much interest—both for 
the information presented and because of 
the implications involved for the economy 
in a rapidly growing and dynamic popula- 
tion such as California’s. Also, the metho- 
dological suggestions are excellent. 

Growth and Changes in California’s Pop- 
ulation is exceptionally well formulated 
and logically presented. Because of the 
wide range of possible uses, a treatment 


such as this is well worth consideration for 
other states. 
Pau. J. JEHLIK. 


State Experiment Stations Division, 
Agricultural Research Service. 


Village India. Edited by McKim Marriott. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. Pp. 312. $4.50. 

This book has eight chapters, each by a 
separate author and each reporting a de- 
tailed study of a different Indian village. 
The book is the product of a University of 
Chicago seminar, composed of all but one 
of the authors, in which an attempt was 
made to answer two questions: “How rele- 
vant are holistic methods of analysis [which 
were, by and large, the methods employed 
in the original field studies] for studies of 
villages in India? And if village studies 
make use of such holistic methods of analy- 
sis, then what relevance do these studies 
have for understanding problems which 
concern all India?” (The reviewer’s reason 
for underlining the last six words of the 
second question will later become ap- 
parent.) 

The original eight field studies and some 
half-dozen other recent studies of Indian 
villages make contributions which are long 
overdue and have long been looked for by 
those who know that there are more than 
a half-million villages in India, many of 
them thousands of years old. 

The seminar itself must have been quite 
worth while, not because it could introduce 
many new denominators into studies al- 
ready made, but because the discussions 
may very well influence its participants, 
and many others, in future field studies. 

It is questionable whether the authors 
adequately answered—or even adequately 
wrestled with—the two questions posed. 
Robert Redfield, in a nine-page introduction 
to the volume, summarizes the proximate 
answers which can be winnowed from the 
chapters. Briefly, his answers are that the 
studies do reveal many common denomi- 
nators in the social structure of all the vil- 
lages reported on; but that many, if not 
most, of the studies also reveal findings 
which reflect the special interests of the 
individual analysts. These interests were 
not always holistic to any greater extent 
than that holistic analyses are somewhat 
the habit of anthropologists. 

David Mandelbaum, in the final chapter, 
reviews the other studies and concludes 
with the following two sentences: “In the 
course of our comparisons and inquiries, 
there appeared to emerge some views com- 
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mon to the diversity of villages represented 
in this volume. It may be that future in- 
quiry will be able to draw more clearly the 
outline of an Indic world view.” And this 
reviewer would add, “or dynamic processes 
now working in India may make out of a 
very diverse India a ‘one India’ to a far 
greater extent than the common denomi- 
nators of social structure of villages or even 
the ‘great tradition of India’ have ever done 
in the past.” It is because of this possibil- 
ity that this reviewer would restate the 
second question posed to the seminar, as 
follows: “What contributions do holistic 
methods of analysis make which can be 
used to guide change in a highly dynamic 
society?” 

Something about the factor of change and 
its influence on traditional social structure 
was recorded in each study; but it would 
seem that such holistic methods of analysis 
as were used in the studies reported did not 
lend themselves to findings which are of 
much use in guiding, or even predicting, 
change in the future. Nevertheless, the 
studies are both valuable and welcome con- 
tributions to an understanding of Indian 
villages. 

Cart C. TAYLOR. 


New Delhi, India. 


Blackways of Kent. By Hylan Lewis. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv + 337. 
$5.00. 

Blackways of Kent is the second volume 
to result from a series of field studies of the 
culture of southern communities directed by 
John Gillin and sponsored by the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Unlike the first 
—Morton Rubin’s Plantation County, which 
sought to portray the white and Negro cul- 
ture of a plantation community in the Deep 
South—this volume seeks mainly to de- 
scribe the culture of the Negro part of a 
town in the Piedmont plateau region. The 
Negro community of about 1,300 comprises 
about a third of the 4,000 citizens of Kent, 
a pseudonym. Data for the study were ob- 
tained by participant observation, but no- 
table usage is made of relevant statistical 
material in the report. 

There is a brief Foreword by John Gillin; 
and, in the Introduction by George L. Simp- 
son, Jr., a brief history of the community 
is presented. Lewis’ first chapter is de- 
voted to an explanation of his purpose and 
to a brief statement of the assumptions 
and concepts which guided his inquiry. 
This frame of reference, which the author 


acknowledges to have come mainly from 
Gillin’s Ways of Men, provides leverage for 
functional analysis and the basis for the 
book’s organization. First, in a chapter on 
“The Cultural Situation,” the impacts of 
biological, environmental, demographic, 
and external cultural forces upon the Ne- 
gro’s subculture are considered. Next, in 
a series of chapters seeking to describe the 
subculture’s content, pictures of the Negro’s 
chief cultural complexes—of his courtship 
and family life, his economic order, his re- 
ligious institutions, his educational system, 
his governmental and social control proc- 
esses, his orientations and values, and his 
social organization—are presented. Final- 
ly, there are two chapters which discuss 
the degrees and types of integration in the 
subculture and the relationship of these to 
the dominant culture of Kent’s white so- 
ciety. 

Throughout the volume, there is not only 
a wealth of detail about the Negro’s sub- 
culture but also a profitable portrayal of 
its relationship to the behavior of individ- 
ual Negroes. The author has done a re- 
markably good job of revealing the inner 
feelings of people of low as well as of high 
social status. At the same time, he shows 
the integral relationship which exists be- 
tween such feelings and the cultural sys- 
tem from which they stem. He thus amply 
achieves his dual purpose of ascertaining 
and recording both the basic content of a 
small southern town’s Negro subculture 
and the way “typical or actual persons in- 
terpret and act out their roles.” 

But the author is dealing not merely with 
the Negro subculture of Kent; he is con- 
cerned with this subculture’s relation to its 
immediately surrounding dominant white 
society, and with this, further, as an ex- 
ample of the relation of American Negro 
culture to total American society. To Lew- 
is, the Kent Negro subculture is basically 
very similar to the general culture of 
American society. Its uniqueness derives 
from the peculiar job it must do. It has to 
provide adjustments and substitute satis- 
factions for a people loyal to the very val- 
ues from the normal expression or attain- 
ment of which they are often barred. It is 
in this sense that Lewis characterizes the 
Kent subculture as a “tough” culture. It 
and the people it guides have to “live with” 
many difficulties. In this light, analyses of 
some apparent inconsistencies in Negro cul- 
ture and a description of the split in the 
Negro community between the ‘ - 
bles” and the “non-respectables” bring 
many fruitful insights. 
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One of the most important aspects of 
Lewis’ book, then, is its suggestiveness 
about these interracial factors in American 
culture. To view Negro culture as “essen- 
tially a set of adjustment devices” which 
rationalize discriminations and provide cer- 
tain rewards to “the restricted” is also to 
suggest that Negro society itself possesses 
certain cultural “vested interests” in the 
old segregated order. It is even clearer, 
then, that the Negro as well as the white 
has major cultural adjustments to undergo 
as white supremacy restrictionism in 
American society, and particularly in the 
South, gives way. This is thus a timely as 
well as a scholarly book. One hopes it will 
have a wide audience. 

Wits A. SuTToN, JR. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 


Rural Education: A Forward Look. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Ed- 
ucation Association. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1955. 
Pp. xvii + 486. $3.50. 

The Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association has for 
many years sought to encourage a wider 
understanding of the special needs and 
problems of American rural education. In 
1940, the Department issued A Policy for 
Rural Education in the Unted States; and, 
in 1945, the Department Yearbook, Rural 
Schools for Tomorrow, embodied the major 
findings and recommendations of the First 
White House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, which had been held the preceding 
year. 

The present volume, designated as the 
Yearbook for 1955, documents many of the 
changes which have occurred since the 
earlier publication and seeks to assess their 
more important implications for the imme- 
diate future. Like that of its predecessor, 
the content of the 1955 Yearbook is de- 
rived largely from the deliberations of a 
national body, the 1954 National Confer- 
ence on Rural Education. While the pres- 
ent national administration declined offi- 
cial sponsorship of the 1954 meeting, it was, 
in essential respects, a sequel to the White 
House Conference of 1944. 

Approximately the first half of the 1955 
Yearbook is composed of seventeen chap- 
ters dealing with topics discussed at the 
conference which the editorial committee 
felt were of particular significance. The 
second half is composed of two main sec- 
tions, one containing the major addresses 
from the general sessions of the confer- 


ence and the other made up of selected 
addresses from the fifteen divisional meet- 
ings. The volume contains a “Selected Bib- 
liography” of some three hundred titles in 
the field of rural education, a “Roster of 
Members” (classified by states) of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, and an ade- 
quate author-and-subject index. The thirty 
speakers whose addresses comprise the sec- 
ond half of the book include individuals 
with such diverse backgrounds as Waurine 
Walker, N.E.A. president; Commissioner of 
Education Brownell and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson; Glenn Kendall, president of 
Chico State College in California; and Wil- 
lard Goslin, Griscom Morgan, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Victor Reuther, and Otis Durant 
Duncan. 

The different chapters and the addresses 
selected for inclusion in the volume are of 
somewhat uneven quality, and the plan of 
organization has resulted in considerable 
overlapping and duplication of material. 
However, the editorial committee is to be 
congratulated for having brought together 
a large amount of data not otherwise read- 
ily accessible. While the focus of interest 
is on rural education, much attention is 
given to the changing framework of rural 
life and its interrelations with the dynamic 
national society of which it is a part. 

Rural sociologists will be particularly 
gratified by the recognition given to the 
community school as a desirable goal for 
which to strive. The importance of the so- 
ciological community as a factor to be con- 
sidered in the reorganization of rural 
school districts is also stressed. Consider- 
able space is devoted to discussion of the 
“Intermediate Unit” of school administra- 
tion as an instrument for improving the 
services of the rural school without sacrific- 
ing the advantages of the small district or 
surrendering local control. There is recog- 
nition also of some of the population prob- 
lems which have been a major concern of 
rural sociologists for many years. Attention 
is called to the persistence of certain seri- 
ously disadvantaged groups, such as mi- 
gratory farm workers, Negroes, Mexicans, 
and residents of the Southern Appalachian 
highlands. It is pointed out that recent 
technological changes in agriculture, plus a 
high rural birth rate, make it necessary for 
more than half of the children educated in 
rural schools to spend their adult lives in 
urban or suburban communities. ‘While 
substantial gains have been made during 
the past decade, there is need for further 
equalization of educational opportunities 
for disadvantaged farm groups and for 
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rural residents in general. In the consid- 
eration of these and related problems, it 
is difficult for the present reviewer to 
understand why so little attention was 
given to the question of federal aid. What- 
ever its merits may be, one would expect 
that a national conference on rural educa- 
tion would give more than passing mention 
to a proposal which is being so widely dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

On the whole, the 1955 Yearbook on 
Rural Education reflects a mood of rea- 
soned optimism. Changes that have come 
since the first yearbook was published a 
decade ago have not brought the millen- 
nium, but they have brought improved ed- 
ucational opportunities for rural children 
and youth. Perhaps of even more impor- 
tance, they have further lessened the dis- 
tinction between rural and urban and 
strengthened public awareness of the grow- 
ing interdependence of all groups in our 
dynamic American society. 


T. G. STANDING, Sr. 


N. Y¥. State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. 


Suburbanization of Manufacturing Activity 
within Standard Metropolitan Areas. 
By Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Donald 
J. Bogue. Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Foun- 
dation, 1955. Pp. vi + 162. $1.80. 


Suburbanization of Service Industries 
within Standard Metropolitan Areas. 
By Raymond P. Cuzzort. Oxford, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation, 1955. Pp. vi + 71. 
$1.05. 

The metropolitanization of the population 
of the United States is one of the outstand- 
ing demographic phenomena of our time. 
Although this development has not es- 
caped the attention of demographers and 
other social scientists, the principal stu- 
dents of this phenomenon on a national 
scale undoubtedly are Donald J. Bogue and 
his associates at the Scripps Foundation 
and at the University of Chicago. Bogue 
and associates, before the appearance of the 
present two volumes, published a study of 
the growth of population in Standard 
Metropolitan Areas from 1900 to 1950 and 
a methodological monograph which ex- 
plored the possibilities of the use of mul- 
tiple regression and covariance analysis in 
the field of population research. The two 
studies reviewed here are the third and 
fourth in a series of studies of the patterns 
of metropolitan growth. 

These studies arise largely from recog- 
nition of the fact that metropolitan popula- 


tions are suburbanizing at very rapid rates. 
The question posed, then, is: What rela- 
tion, if any, exists between this new trend 
in the distribution of population and the 
spatial distribution of economic activities 
within standard metropolitan areas? In 
contrast with similar earlier studies, the 
authors of these attempt to relate the loca- 
tion and changes in location of manufac- 
turing and service industries to the location 
and changes in location of population. Fur- 
thermore, the authors focus attention on 
the individual SMA, and it is possible then 
to determine the degree to which individ- 
ual areas vary from the summarizing meas- 
ures of the categories of areas into which 
they are combined. 

The presentation of the results of both 
studies is organized in very similar fash- 
ion. In the introductory chapter, the spatial 
distribution of manufacturing (service in- 
dustries) in the United States and its geo- 
graphic divisions is examined. Next, one of 
the crucial questions of the studies is ex- 
plored: Is manufacturing (service indus- 
tries) centralizing or suburbanizing within 
metropolitan areas, and what are the re- 
gional differences in this trend? After ex- 
amining differences in these developments 
among individual SMA’s, the authors at- 
tempt—through the use of multiple regres- 
sion, analysis of variance, and analysis of 
covariance—to “explain” the differences 
among SMA’s in the degree and in the rate 
of suburbanization of the particular eco- 
nomic activity in terms of a number of in- 
dependent demographic and economic var- 
iables. 


Kitagawa and Bogue’s task of analyzing 
manufacturing suburbanization is the more 
difficult, and their study is the less con- 
clusive. Whey discovered a wide range of 
variation among geographic divisions and 
among individual SMA’s. Their reliance 
upon census data necessary for a study of 
this kind does not enable them to take into 
consideration unique aspects of SMA’s 
which may either encourage or discourage 
manufacturing suburbanization. The au- 
thors recognize this limitation on their sta- 
tistical study and attempt to offset it some- 
what by the inclusion of reports from local 
analysts of the sixty-eight areas which 
showed most variation from the average 
for all areas in the degree or trend in the 
suburbanization of manufacturing. Topo- 
graphic peculiarities, time of industrializa- 
tion, type of manufacturing, the character- 
istics of transportation and utilities, tax 
laws, and annexation laws are some of the 
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factors cited by local analysts as influenc- 
ing the development of manufacturing in 
particular areas. 


The results of these two excellent stud- 
ies, although in many instances merely 
suggestive, constitute valuable additions to 
cur growing knowledge of the process of 
suburbanization which is rapidly changing 
both the landscape and the social order of 
present-day America. 


Rosert G. BURNIGHT. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
The University of Connecticut. 


Rural Roads and Local Government. By 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and Rural Life. Regina, Saskatache- 
wan: Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. xix + 
320. $1.00. 

This is the fourth of a series of fifteen 
reports to be presented to the government 
of Saskatchewan by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and Rural Life. Other sub- 
jects in the series include the movement of 
farm people, agricultural credit, rural edu- 
cation, and farm electrification. The final 
volume is entitled, “A Program of Im- 
provement for Saskatchewan Agriculture 
and Rural Life.” 

The commission, headed by William Ber- 
nard Baker, was created in 1952 to study 
the problems of maintaining a sound farm 
economy and of improving social conditions 
in rural Saskatchewan. It was directed to 
make special inquiries into four areas: 

1. The problems involved in present- 
day trends in agricultural produc- 
tion, land use, and farm costs. 

The need for farm capital and 
credit. 

The further adaptation of social 
services and educational facilities 
to meet changing rural conditions. 
The further development of rural 
transportation, communication, and 
community services. 


The report itself contains an intensive 
examination of the problem of rural gov- 
ernment in the province. It begins with a 
statement of the problem, and proceeds 
with a review of the history and the chang- 
ing environment of local government. Ad- 
ditional chapters describe the existing sys- 
tem, including a review of other local serv- 
ices and of the improvements made in the 
province of Alberta, solutions proposed by 
the rural people, and the conclusions and 
recommendations of the commission. 


To improve the system of rural roads, 
the commission concluded that it was nec- 
essary to reorganize the system of rural 
government. The present roads were in- 
adequate because the present rural gov- 
ernments lacked the financial resources and 
the technical skills needed for building 
and maintaining a modern road network. 
Only by reorganizing the rural governments 
would it be possible to solve the problem 
of an inadequate road system. 

The commission recommended that the 
system of rural government should be re- 
organized by supplanting the present sys- 
tem of small rural units with a series of 
counties containing, on the average, about 
six times the area of the existing units. 
This change could be made by the provin- 
cial government itself, under the powers 
granted it by the British North America 
Act. 

Many other improvements in the system 
of road administration were recommended 
by the commission. However, reorganizing 
the system of rural government is the most 
fundamental recommendation. The others 
deal largely with administrative matters. 

The report should be of some interest to 
students of rural sociology, since it does 
contain a wealth of data about the people 
and the economy of the rural areas in Sas- 
katchewan. Many aspects of population are 
examined. However, the major contribu- 
tion of the report with respect to the field 
of scholarship is the documentation it offers 
students of government and public admin- 
istration concerned with the problem of 
increasing the efficiency of rural govern- 
mental organization and administration. 


LLoyp W. Woonprvurr. 


Department of Political Science 
and Bureau of Government, 

University Extension Division, 

University of Wisconsin. 


Agriculture in Haiti. By Mare Aurele 
Holly. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

The appearance of this book is welcome 
evidence of the scientific training and in- 
tellectual maturity of a small but growing 
number of local scientists working toward 
the solution of rural problems in Haiti and 
in the other Caribbean islands. It is also a 
valuable contribution to the limited amount 
of factual information available on the 
agricultural practices and techniques of the 
Haitian peasant. 

The author, in the ten chapters of the 
book, describes the agricultural potentiali- 
ties of the country, its climate, soil types, 
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and topography; the characteristics of the 
rural Haitian and the plant and animal 
husbandry; the economics of Haitian agri- 
culture, rural education, rural credit, the 
marketing system, and the reciprocal rela- 
tionships that ought to exist between the 
government and the farming population. 
He describes the present systems of agri- 
culture and makes a number of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of agri- 
cultural production and levels of living of 
the rural inhabitants. 

The main thesis of the book seems to be 
that Haiti has great possibilities in agricul- 
ture. If these possibilities are to be real- 
ized, the country must end the rapid deter- 
ioration of its soil, control erosion and de- 
forestation, modernize farming techniques, 
raise rural levels of living, and develop 
foreign markets to be supplied with super- 
ior products. This has not been done in 
the past because of the lack of money and 
the apathy of the groups in power toward 
rural problems, plus their universal con- 
tempt, ignorance—and perhaps fear—of the 
peasants. 

The author feels that Haiti should not 
rely upon grandiose projects developed by 
the government with foreign aid and plan- 
ning, for such projects have failed in the 
past. Some of them have even had a harm- 
ful effect upon the rural population that 
they were designed to help. What is 
needed is the formation of an adequate 
system of rural education, from the pri- 
mary to the college level, in which im- 
proved techniques of farming would be 
systematically taught rural children, along 
with an expansion and revitalization of the 
agricultural extension service to reach the 
adults. This should be accompanied by 
the development of a new system of rural 
credit, sponsored by the government, to 
eliminate usury and the exploitation of the 
peasant by moneylenders and businessmen, 
and a simplification of the marketing sys- 
tem. The present experiment stations 
should be enlarged and adequately fi- 
nanced. In them research should be car- 
ried on to improve local breeds of livestock 
and poultry and plant varieties rather than 
import foreign breeds that may be unad- 
justed to local climatic conditions. 

The author believes that the Haitian 
peasant—adequately fed, protected against 
many of the diseases that molest him, and 
freed from what he refers to as “supersti- 
tions”—can become an intelligent and eager 
worker capable of great accomplishments. 
There is little discussion, however, on what 
can be done apart from the slow processes 


of education to bring about these desired 
goals. There is little apparent recognition 
of the many studies by sociologists and 
anthropologists of the methods by which 
desired social changes can be effected. with- 
out destroying local cultures. Another per- 
haps minor criticism is the lack of an 
index. All in all, this is a well-written crit- 
ical survey of Haitian agriculture by an 
able Haitian scholar who has had a wide 
experience in dealing with the rural prob- 
lems of his country. It should be read by 
all who are interested in the problems of 
underdeveloped countries. 
CLARK S. KNOWLTON. 


Social Science Division, 
Georgia Teachers College. 


An Introduction to Social Research. John 
T. Doby et al. Harrisburg, Pa: The 
Stackpole Company, 1954. Pp. ii + 
275. $3.75. 


The authors of this textbook justify their 
concern with the study of scientific activity 
or research methods on the basis of the 
importance of understanding science, its 
nature, its goal, and how it goes about 
achieving its goal. From the multitude of 
actions that may go under the rubric of 
scientific activity, Doby and his coauthors 
have selected what they regard as “the 
core material for a one-semester course” 
in the logic and methods of research. Such 
a course, they state, should satisfy the 
“methodological needs of undergraduates 
who are concentrating in the social and/or 
psychological sciences.” Since only core 
material is presented, it is intended that 
the instructor, in accordance with his own 
objectives, will need to add supplementary 
materials. 

Part I, “The Logic of Science,” includes 
chapters on “The Nature of Scientific Re- 
search,” “Science and Concepts,” and 
“Science and Prediction.” Part II, in slight- 
ly more than two hundred pages, includes 
chapters concerning “Statistical Methods,” 
“Principles of Experimentation,” “Scaling 
Techniques in Social Research,” “Construc- 
tive Typology and Social Research,” “The 
Cross-Section Field Survey,” “Participant 
Observation and Interviewing,” and “The 
Principles of Research Design.” With this 
broad a scope, the materials are, of neces- 
sity, highly condensed. Condensation of 
some topics has been carried to greater 
lengths than of others. Obviously, the 
efficacy of the treatment, in only forty 
pages, of statistical methods—ranging from 
“Statistics in Research...” to “Analysis 
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of Variance”—is quite different from the 
treatment of constructive typologies, which 
occupies sixty pages. The “core” materials 
of statistics seem far too diverse and sum- 
marily treated to accomplish the authors’ 
purpose; on the other hand, the condensa- 
tion of typologies is unusually thorough. The 
range of topics, the concise and discerning 
treatment of the “core” or fundamental 
aspects of each one, and the copious foot- 
notes and selected references are elements 
suggestive of a handbook. This seems to be 
necessary to accomplish the presentation of 
core materials in such form that they can 
be readily supplemented; and the authors’ 
achievement of this difficult and prime ob- 
jective is worthy of commendation. 

Other important objectives are not so 
readily combined with the foregoing; at 
least the results are not equally satisfac- 
tory. The objective of presenting the core 
material sufficient to meet the methodolog- 
ical needs of undergraduates, with or with- 
out supplementation, appears to be dia- 
metrically opposed to the objectives of 
covering this material in one semester and 
of maintaining clarity and readability 
throughout the text. The latter are some- 
what hampered by the labored style of 


writing in some chapters and by the occa- 
sional omission of needed definitions of 
concepts and symbols when they are intro- 
duced. Although some of these difficulties 


result from overcondensation, some im- 
provement could have been effected by 
more thorough editing. 

Multiple objectives of texts are seldom 
complementary, and when they are not, 
some compromises must be reached in 
seeking to achieve them. Such compro- 
mises often result in none of the goals be- 
ing met in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
In this particular case, it is the judgment 
of the reviewer that the objectives have not 
been adequately accomplished. Quite likely 
their achievement in such limited space 
poses an impossible task for even the most 
astute group of authors. 

C. M. CouGHENOUR. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 


One Wife Enough? By Kimball 
Young. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1954. Pp. xii + 476. $6.00. 

To many people, the fact that in Amer- 
ica a sect of some size not only engaged 
in the practice of polygyny but held it up 
as a religious duty to do so seems well nigh 
incredible—a kind of unbelievable fairy 
story—especially in light of the puritanism 


Isn’t 


of our past, which brought forth such a 
symbol of sexual austerity as, say, The 
Scarlet Letter. Actually Mormon “devia- 
tionism” in this respect was part of a 
rather widespread mass unrest with re- 
spect to the sexual code, another manifes- 
tation of which was the sexual communism 
of the Oneida community; and still an- 
other, albeit in the opposite extreme, was 
the abstinence of the Shakers. Further- 
more, Mormon plural marriage was based, 
so far as its rationalization in religious 
ideology was concerned, on references to 
polygyny in the Old Testament—a docu- 
ment shared by most religious groups in 
this country. Incredulousness over Mor- 
mon polygyny springs, therefore, from ig- 
norance of our history, as well as from 
some more dynamic sources, as the Freud- 
ian might put it. 

This book is an account of that Mormon 
polygyny by one of the most eminent so- 
cial psychologists and sociologists, who 
happens also to be a grandson of Brig- 
ham Young. The book combines social his- 
tory of a most significant and interesting 
sect with a sociological analysis of the rise 
and fall of an institution, the principles of 
which were completely at odds with the 
dominant mores of the larger society. 

To state the aims of the book in these 
ponderous terms is misleading, for the 
book is also a human-interest story, re- 
plete with accounts of domestic intrigue, 
frontier violence and heroism, pursuit by 
and flight from the agents of the law, per- 
scnal tragedies and victories, families 
monolithic and families crumbling from 
internal hatreds, and a whole people em- 
bettled against a suspicious, retributive, 
gumshoeing nation. 

It is a human-interest story, additionally, 
in its portrayal of inner conflicts between 
the high religious principles on which 
polygyny among the Mormons was based 
and unconscious feelings of guilt and 
anxiety over the “illegitimacy” of the off- 
spring of the plural wives. In their haste 
to marry in legal fashion wives number 
two on the deaths of wives number one, 
Mormon men highlighted inadvertently the 
psychological difficulties of extricating 
themselves from the prevalent beliefs and 
principles of the surrounding society from 
which they had sprung. 

The author uses a peculiarly effective 
presentation in opening his book with a 
discussion of the hostile, “gentile” view of 
Mormon polygamy, followed by the official 
Mormon view, and then what he calls 
“Polygamy in Fact.” These three chapters 
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would serve admirably as case material 
for that part of a social psychology course 
dealing with the arbitrary, constructed na- 
ture of “social reality.” In fact, the whole 
book is a remarkable document of the col- 
lective behavior of a group of people as 
they go through the process of redefining 
the norms governing the most basic rela- 
tionships in life. It is especially valuable 
in giving the subjective responses of a 
great many of the participants as they 
were confronted with the many facets of 
the collective behavioral problem: the 
necessity to choose whether to go into 
plural marriage, the need for norms defin- 
ing the many new statuses in the plural 
family, new problems in how to woo and 
win a spouse, complications in producing 
and distributing the requirements for sub- 
sistence, redefinitions of property and in- 
heritance rights, and, later, attempting to 
live “under the Principle” in subterfuge 
and in the “underground.” If you seek a 
set of illustrative material to demonstrate 
the principle that all the social objects of 
a group constitute a system, so that to 
change the nature of one is to change the 
nature of all the others, you will find it in 
this book. Here in well-chosen detail is 
pictured the acute impact on all the other 
modes of life of a change in the institutions 
of marriage and family. 

Although least likely to read this book 
of the several potential professional audi- 
ences, the students of small groups ought 
to peruse this volume carefully; for these 
plural marriage families are small groups 
au naturel, and the accounts of them sug- 
gest many interesting hypotheses. Perhaps 
the most provocative is not anything new 
but an underscoring of the hoary social- 
psychological principle of the importance 
of. men’s beliefs in determining their be- 
havior. It is appareut that stability or lack 
of it in the Mormon plural family de- 
pended directly on the definitions and faith 
of the individual participants and not on 
any infra-social laws of interaction. If any 
subsocial principles—such as the well- 
known one of Simmel’s on the instability 
of the triad—are ever to be properly as- 
sessed, it will have to be through careful 
attention to the qualifying, well-controlled 
ceteris paribus so far as nature and 
strength of beliefs in a shared social real- 
ity is concerned, now much neglected in 
small groups experimentation. 

Anyone, no matter who he is or what his 
relation to his subject, doubtless overrates 
his own objectivity when he purports to 
deal with that subject “in fact”; neverthe- 
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less Kimball Young manages to be some- 
thing of a paragon of detachment in writ- 
ing on a subject with which he must be, 
as a person, so complexly ego-involved. 
Manrorp H. KvuHN. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
State University of Iowa. 


American Society: An Introductory An- 
alysis. By Luke Ebersole. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. ix + 510. 
$5.50. 

This text is “designed for courses in in- 
troductory sociology and general social 
science,” with the hope that it “will be use- 
ful also . . . in the field of American stud- 
ies” (Preface). It has a clear composi- 
tion dividing the subject matter into four 
major parts: population, communities, 
classes, and institutions. In the fourth part 
(institutions), the scope is the broad one 
of general social science, with chapters on 
family, economic, political, educational, 
and religious institutions. An introductory 
chapter provides, in extremely brief form, 
the elements of a theoretical setting for the 
descriptive parts; and the volume is 
rounded off with a conclusion devoted to 
social change, which is the dominant theme 
throughout. 

Whether a descriptive analysis of one’s 
own society is the best introduction to so- 
ciology or social science is a question of 
great pedagogic importance, the answer to 
which depends in some measure on the 
view one takes concerning the purpose of 
a college course in the social sciences. 
These are questions too involved to discuss 
in a book review. But it seems that the 
approach chosen in this text involves a real 
danger of narrowing down the scope and 
subject matter of the discipline to the ex- 
tent of a misrepresentation. There is also 
the danger of an ethnocentric bias in favor 
of the confessed values and popular ideas 
of the particular society. 


It appears that the author has not en- 
tirely avoided these dangers. It is true 
that some chapters of the book contain ex- 
cellent interpretations, in terms of theo- 
retical generalizations, that give life and 
meaning to the descriptive parts. This is 
particularly true of the sections dealing 
with communities and classes, where the 
reader is introduced to some of the more 
important theoretical discussions in so- 
ciology. Part Two, on communities, is 
probably the strongest section of the book. 
The author’s competence as a scholar as well 
as a pedagogue comes to light in this sec- 
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tion in the application and analysis of 
theoretical principles in a descriptive con- 
text. He even comes close to an original 
contribution (a rare thing in a textbook) 
in his analysis of the community concept 
with its emphasis on “common dependence 
upon institutions and services” as the de- 
termining factor, which makes it possible to 
talk meaningfully about rural as well as 
metropolitan communities without inconsist- 
ency in the terminology. While the more 
difficult principles and concepts have been 
avoided, these sections should prove very 
useful in a first introduction to sociology. 

Other sections of the book are not on 
the same level. Certain chapters, such as 
those on educational and religious institu- 
tions, may be described as historical sur- 
veys of particular organizations in the 
United States. An analytical discussion 
of the significance and functions of these 
institutions in human society might have 
been useful to the beginning student of 
sociology. Popular ideas and values have 
sometimes been accepted uncritically, as 
when, in the chapter on family institutions, 
individualism and disorganization have 
been confused with “democracy.” In dis- 
cussing governmental institutions, the im- 
pression is given that “the organized par- 
ticipation of the citizenry” in government is 
an exclusive American invention. This is 
regrettable, as is the fact that, in a descrip- 
tion of the American society designed as 
an introduction to sociology, immigrant 
groups and their assimilation are given a 
treatment which is nothing but a restate- 
ment of popular misconceptions. These are 
some of the objections that demonstrate 
the dangers of a particularistic approach in 
sociology. Particularism easily turns into 
provincialism. 

Peter A. MUNCH. 

Department of Sociology and 


Anthropology, 
University of North Dakota. 


Sociologie Comparée de la Famille Con- 
temporaine. By Colloques Internation- 
aux du Centre National de la Recher- 
che Scientifique. Paris: Editions du 
Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, 1955. Pp. 218. Frs. 1,000 (about 
$2.60). 

This is a publication of papers and dis- 
cussions in the field of general family so- 
ciology for France, Western Germany, 
England, and Italy. It was organized by the 
National Research Center in Paris be- 
cause, in the opinion of this body, family 
sociology in France had had the least de- 


velopment of all fields and was most 
needed. It consists of ten papers, which 
are original contributions, summarizing 
conditions in the four countries, a synthesis 
and concluding chapter, and four good 
bibliographies, one for each language. Those 
for France and England are the most 
lengthy and developed. 

Seven of the ten substantive chapters 
deal with the French family, starting with 
an analysis of its condition and changes 
under the “ancient regime,” and changes 
made by and since the Revolution of 1789. 
Then there are two on statistical demog- 
raphy and the “present situation.” The 
other three on the French family are about 
its rural and traditional branches, the 
bourgeois type and the worker type. The 
chapter on Germany indicates that its fam- 
ily system has the same general historical 
origin as the French, and then concentrates 
on contradicting the thesis, held by many 
Americans, that the German family is 
patriarchal. It concludes with an analysis 
of the postwar developments, in which the 
very heavy pressures on the disrupted so- 
cial system have brought about a sort of 
a new inward turning, an increase of family 
solidarity. The section on the English fam- 
ily starts somewhat like the French analy- 
sis but later opens up more on the prob- 
lems of “transition” and “individualism.” 
The analysis of the Italian family takes up 
its classical origins and then concentrates 
greatly upon provincial variations and the 
population (birth and death) rates of the 
nineteenth century and their changes. 

This is a good book, written by persons 
not family sociologists, per se, but whose 
fields of study have taken them over the 
problems in an authoritative manner. For 
instance, one can not question the signifi- 
cance of remarks upon the French family 
by great students, such as Gabriel Le Bras, 
to mention only one name. It ought to be 
required reading in our sociology depart- 
ments where graduate students in the fam- 
ily field are accepted. Too much of our 
knowledge about European family systems 
(and these four countries represent the 
main traditional backgrounds of the white 
American family systems) comes from il- 
literate and biased sources, from pseudo- 
Marxians, and from those who have axes 
to grind. Many are of those who do not 
know that the common law of England, so 
far as family organization was concerned, 
melted almost completely into classical 
Roman and Canon law, or what was left 
of it, during the sixth to the tenth centur- 
ies of our era. We should know the Euro- 
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pean family as it is, not as pictured by out- 
siders. 
CaRLeE C. ZIMMERMAN. 


Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. 


Dynamic Urban Sociology. Edited by 
William E. Cole. Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
Stackpole Company, 1954. Pp. 336. 
$3.95. 

William E. Cole and his associates have 
prepared another timely urhan sociology 
text for college use. The content material 
was strengthened considerably by allowing 
specialists in sociology and in related fields 
to contribute certain chapters on specific 
espects of urban life quite familiar to them. 
By means of allocating these specific urban 
aspects to specialists, most of the meaning- 
ful and pertinent information related to 
the topic has been expressed in the least 
amount of space. The length of some of 
the chapters, however, is rather disturbing. 
A little expansion of certain chapters— 
chapter 13, “Ecological Basis of Urban 
Problems,” and chapter 19, “Urban Plan- 
ning and Development,” for example— 
would have aided greatly toward a deeper 
penetration into the subject matter. 

Other important considerations center 
around the style of writing and the man- 
ner of material presentation. Even though 
eleven writers in all contributed to the 
book, the style of writing and the manner 
of thought expression blend reasonably 
well from chapter to chapter. 

The volume was designed for college 
juniors and seniors, and the choice of terms 
and the ideas expressed should afford these 
students little trouble, especially if they 
have earlier been exposed to general sociol- 
ogy. Students new to sociology will have 
to concentrate a bit harder, in places, to 
grasp the full meaning of sociological 
terms. However, it is only natural to ex- 
pect such difficulties to arise upon ex- 
posure to any science for the first time. 

The book commences with a short but 
adequate description of early urban devel- 
opment. Other chapters are devoted to 
world urban growth, to United States 
urban growth, and to an analysis of the 
metropolitan area. Two chapters deal with 
specific rural-urban differences. These are 
entitled “The Quantitative Differentials be- 
tween Rural and Urban Peoples” and 
“Rural-Urban Contrasts in Socialization.” 
Chapters on the urban class system, fam- 
ily, education, religion, welfare, and gov- 
ernment are also included, as are chap- 
ters on “Developing an Economic Base,” 


“Social Problems in Underdeveloped 
Areas,” crime and delinquency, ecology, 
heusing, and urban planning and develop- 
ment. The volume ends with a short chap- 
ter on the “Future of Urbanism.” 

There are chapter summaries in only a 
few instances. However, workshop sug- 
gestions and problems are supplied at the 
end of each chapter. The volume is well 
documented. Finally, the reviewer feels 
the writers have blended enough new and 
up-to-date material and ideas with those 
of older and more familiar urban studies 
to stimulate the interest of college stu- 
dents. 

Georce T. BLUME. 


Agricultural Extension Service, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Anticipating Your Marriage. By Robert O. 
Blood. Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 
1955. Pp. xviii + 482. $5.00. 

This is a textbook written for a college 
marriage preparation course. The author, 
in his Preface, claims for this addition to 
the marriage literature: careful organiza- 
tion, attention to reader interest, task-orien- 
tation, dynamic approach, use of valid data, 
objectivity, and a human presentation. 
Some of these criteria are met, but some 
are not. Following a very brief introduc- 
tion, the twenty-one chapters are organ- 
ized under four main headings: “Court- 
ship,” “Marriage,” “Parenthood,” and “Fam- 
ily Living.” 

The first part includes seven chapters 
and represents the most adequate treat- 
ment of the subject covered. The other 
three parts include seven, five, and two 
chapters, respectively. The author draws 
not only upon sociology but upon psychol- 
ogy and other disciplines for his data, and 
refers to many recent research studies. 
The orientation of the writing is toward a 
functional marriage preparation course 
rather than a family sociology course. 

A positive point of view toward prob- 
lems presented is generally maintained 
throughout the book. There is an empha- 
sis on interaction and process within the 
family. In the terms of the author, it is 
“task-oriented,” so that the student may 
see adjustment, for example, as an ongoing 
process—not as a state to be reached or as 
a product. The paragraph headings and 
Table of Contents emphasize major topics 
covered and are aids to student use. 

Some of the less favorable features of 
the book may reflect a pressure of time 
on the writing process. Several of the 
topics in the last half of the book receive 
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inadequate treatment, for example: family 
recreation, the family life cycle, and relat- 
ing the family and the community. 

The organization of the book, in general, 
follows a chronological sequence of life 
events. However, such a chapter as 14, 
“Functioning as a Married Couple,” in- 
cludes a mélange of in-law problems, at- 
tending church, and sharing recreation 
with no obvious connection among the 
three. Occasionally “preventions and cures” 
are given (p. 331), and some of the “ad- 
vice” may be questioned—e. g., the use of 
sarcasm even in a “solid” relationship and 
reference to “right methods employed in 
the right spirit” (p. 251), or what may 
happen when parents are “all wrong” in 
their objections to a marriage (p. 158). 

Some chapters are concluded with a 
summary; others are left dangling. The 
vocabulary shifts from academic terminol- 
ogy to adolescent jargon (pp. 332 f.). Stu- 
dents find the presentation wordy in 
places. Certain overgeneralizations appear 
in this book, as in most marriage texts: 
“Though the marriage may look like a bad 
situation, most parents make the best of 
it” (p. 326); or “No matter how meager 
the husband’s regular salary may be, the 
wife’s income should be earmarked for 
special purposes” (p. 301); or in discussing 
the arrival of a baby, “usually the husband 
gets the short end of the deal” (p. 377). 

The subject index is much too brief to 
be useful, and is tucked between the author 
index and a list of books published by Free 
Press, neither of which will be used by 
students. A limited listing of “Recom- 
mended Readings” from professional jour- 
nals and textbooks is included, in addition 
to a “Bibliography of Works Cited.” 

The book will be useful in courses 
where a dynamic, functional approach to 
study is followed, and where outside refer- 
ences for student reading are readily avail- 
able. 

Wo. M. Snorru, Jr. 


College of Home Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


BOOK NOTES 


Current Research in Human Fertility. Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 162. $1.00. 

This monograph is divided into three 
major sections, comprised of ten articles: 
The first section, entitled “Studies of Un- 
derdeveloped Areas,” contains three arti- 
cles. The second, entitled “Studies of 
Sweden and the United States,” contains 


four articles. The third, entitled “Develop- 
ment of Plans for New Studies of Social 
and Psychological Factors in Fertility,” has 
three articles. 

The monograph reports both current re- 
search in fertility and proposed research. 
All the articles are well written, concise, 
and of great interest to anyone concerned 
with general patterns of fertility. This re~- 
viewer was particularly impressed with the 
studies selected from the underdeveloped 
areas of India, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico. 
The report on the influence of declining 
mortality on Swedish reproductivity and 
the article on Catholic fertility in the 
United States were also very timely. The 
methodology is well stated and the data 
concisely given in the five articles above. 
It will be interesting to note what results 
actually materialize from the third sec- 
tion, on proposed studies in fertility. Many 
of the new objectives will give new insight 
into fertility habits and patterns in the 
United States. 

Sociologists, particularly rural sociolo- 
gists, will find reading the monograph well 
worth the time and effort. This reviewer 
recommends it highly—Dovuc.tas G. MarsH- 
ALL. 


Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. 
By Margaret Mead. New York: The 
New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, Inc., 1955. Pp. 352. $0.50. 

This is a manual prepared by the World 
Federation for Mental Health, printed as 
a Mentor Book by arrangement with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Mental health is 
broadly defined. Studies of whole cultures 
are reported, to show the effect of technical 
change on such cultures: these are on 
Burma, Greece, the Tiv of Nigeria, Palan, 
and the Spanish-Americans of New Mex- 
ico. Then cross-cultural studies of cultural 
change are presented, bringing together a 
wealth of data from anthropological and 
cther sources. 

The need for fundamental education 
dealing with a number of issues common to 
all areas is stressed. A study of local 
needs rather than centralized planning and 
execution of programs is stressed as the 
first essential. Sections on psychological 
principles useful in making technical 
changes and how to make technical changes 
acceptable are valuable sections of the 
book. 

Here is a manual which should be a 
must in the kit of anyone and everyone 
who may have responsibility for institut- 
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ing needed technological changes, especial- 
ly in the so-called backward areas of the 
world. The section on principles involved in 
developing mental health (a positive and 
acceptable attitude toward the new) during 
technical change, and the sections on 
recommendations, alone are worth much 
more than the price of the manual.—Davip 
E. LINDSTROM. 
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Labor Relations in Agriculture. Varden 
Fuller. Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 46 pp. 
1955. 

This monograph, relating principally to 
West Coast experience, is a concise analysis 
of labor relations policies and practices in 
an industry characterized by effective em- 
ployer organization and largely unsuccess- 
ful efforts to organize workers. The report 
indicates that wages, working conditions, 
and terms of employment for farm work- 
ers, unlike those of other major occupa- 
tions in the United States, are not deter- 
mined or significantly influenced either by 
collective bargaining or by legislative ac- 
tion. While unions have had limited suc- 
cess in obtaining members, they have had 
virtually no success in obtaining collective 
bargaining rights for field workers. 

Groups of farm employers engaged in 
some phase of labor relations, while con- 
siderably more numerous and extensive 
than workers’ organizations, are by no 
means general or nation-wide. The author 
draws heavily on the evolution of employer 
organizations in California where the sys- 
tem of large-scale and intensive agriculture 
has been dominant for the past three dec- 
ades. His interest and research in prob- 
lems affecting agricultural labor began dur- 
ing the 1930’s and parallels the develop- 
ment of these organizations. As professor 
of agricultural economics at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and executive sec- 
retary of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor in 1950-1951, the author 
has developed a keen insight into this com- 
plex set of relationships. He points out 
that the present attitudes of employer 
groups, particularly in California but else- 
where as well, had their origin in the ex- 
periences of the early thirties when the 
Communist party attempted to organize ag- 
ricultural workers. As a result of these 
earlier attitudes, employers have often neg- 
lected to distinguish between legitimate 
trade unionism and subversive agitation. 

Organizations of employers, and to a less- 
er extent also of workers, have endeavored 
by unilateral action to influence employment 
conditions. Such actions have taken two 
principal directions: (1) stating and urg- 
ing policy positions with regard to pro- 
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posed legislation or the administration of 
government programs—primarily labor pro- 
curement and placement; and (2) attempts 
to enforce unilateral positions on wages or 
other conditions of employment. These uni- 
lateral activities of organized groups on 
both sides, states the author, are “the ma- 
jor portion of the meager content of labor 
relations in agriculture.” 

Much of the report deals with the role 
of employer organizations and their labor 
relations policies and practices in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a special 
kind of labor market characterized as “or- 
ganized noncompetition for labor.” Under 
present conditions, employers of field labor 
have a labor market of their own that is, 
to a large extent, insulated from the pre- 
vailing national occupational standards. 

The author concludes that polyglot 
groups of farm laborers, without a sense 
of identification with each other or with 
the industry, lack incentive to join unions 
and support effective action. This factor, 
coupled with the determination of employer 
groups to maintain employment standards 
insulated from those in the remainder of 
the economy, makes it unlikely that the 
relatively unfavorable conditions in agri- 
cultural employment will be removed soon. 
He states tentatively that legislative action 
rather than union action may be the ulti- 
mate means of obtaining less disparity. 

Earut C. SMITH. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Labor Structure and Labor Problems— 
Utah Sheep Ranches, 1952-53. William 
A. DeHart and William H. Metzler. 
Utah Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 378, in co- 
operation with Agr. Res. Serv., USDA, 
Logan. 44 pp. Sept. 1955. 

Data for this bulletin were secured al- 
most entirely from questionnaire inter- 
views with a sample of 166 sheep ranchers, 
each of whom had at least 500 sheep and 
employed at least one hired worker. The 
orientation of the bulletin is from the 
standpoint of the rancher rather than from 
that of the laborer. 

An inadequate supply of competent la- 
borers is considered the most important 
problem. The supply has decreased exten- 
sively in recent years despite a rapid in- 
crease in wage rates. The reviewer won- 
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ders to what extent this is a natural result 
of the decline in the number of sheep and 
of the increase in mechanization on the 
ranches. Also, the fact that reliable and 
skilled sheep workers are relatively hard 
to find would be considered desirable by 
the workers because it pressures employ- 
ers into raising wages, improving working 
conditions, etc. Nevertheless, the high rate 
of labor turnover—52 per cent of all work- 
ers who had been employed within two 
years were no longer employed on the 
same ranch at the time of interview—and 
the fact that about half as many were fired 
or quit voluntarily do support the conclu- 
sion that recruitment of satisfactory work- 
ers is a serious problem for sheep ranchers. 

The recruitment and use of Spanish- 
American, Basque, and Indian workers is 
well presented and discussed. Because of 
cultural differences, it is preferable to em- 
ploy only one of these categories or Anglo- 
Americans on a ranch at one time. Estab- 
lishment of a sheepherder training pro- 
gram for Indian youth is recommended. 

The age distribution of hired workers 
not related to the operator portends an in- 
tensification of the problem. Thirty per 
cent were over 55 years of age, and an ad- 
ditional 27 per cent were 45 to 54 years of 
age. The authors advocate trying to create 
a favorable attitude toward the occupation 
of sheepherding among the general public 
in order to attract more, better, and young- 
er men into this type of work. Advantages 
of sheepherding for some personality types 
are pointed out. Roughly half of the work- 
ers are single, divorced, or widowed and 
had no dependents. No data on education- 
al attainment were presented. 

The questionnaire is not included, and 
too little information regarding procedure 
of the research project is given to justify 
an evaluation. Data are presented in sim- 
ple table form with limited subclassifica- 
tions. Most of the tables are well con- 
structed and easy to understand. There is 
no “statistical analysis”—not even a stand- 
ard deviation is presented. The bulletin is 
well organized, clearly written, and concise. 
Figures and pictures add to the attractive- 
ness of the report. 

MELviIn S. Brooks. 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology, 
A. & M. College of Texas. 


A Study of Rural Manpower in South- 
eastern Oklahoma. James D. Tarver. 
Oklahoma Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 
T-56, Stillwater. 27 pp. Sept. 1955. 


This bulletin continues the series of rural 
labor force studies which have resulted 
from the cooperative efforts of certain state 
agricultural colleges and the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

The study is based principally on inter- 
view data obtained from 278 “open-coun- 
try” households located in the six counties 
in southeastern Oklahoma comprising Eco- 
nomic Area 9. Apparently the data were 
collected in early 1953 and pertain to the 
preceding year. Information concerning 
labor and cther items was obtained from 
the 704 adult members (14 years of age 
and older) of the sample households. Of 
these adults, 415 were classified as “rural- 
farm,” and 289 as “rural-nonfarm.” How- 
ever, no indication is given as to how the 
sample was determined, nor is there an 
evaluation of its representativeness. 

The principal objectives of the study 
were to determine: (1) the size, composi- 
tion, and work pattern of the labor force; 
(2) the degree of underemployment of 
rural workers in that area; (3) the amount 
of additional manpower available if the 
workers’ time was utilized; and (4) how 
much of the manpower might be used for 
part-time or full-time labor in agriculture 
or industry in the area, in other areas of 
the state, or even in other states. 

The findings reveal a situation similar to 
that in other disadvantaged parts of the 
country where a large-scale exodus of 
working-age persons has left a high pro- 
portion of children, aged, and infirm in the 
remaining population. The migration has 
not resulted in an automatic and favorable 
adjustment to available resources. Both 
income and level of living continue low in 
comparison with state and national aver- 
ages. 

Tarver’s report shows a high incidence of 
off-farm work among the rural-farm labor 
force. Despite this, however, underem- 
ployment remains high among this segment 
of the population, although not as high as 
that found among the rural-nonfarm labor 
force. The unwillingness of some persons 
to accept employment and the unwilling- 
ness of others to go where it is available 
were found to be significant obstacles to 
labor force adjustment in Economic Area 9. 

This study fulfills quite adequately its 
explicit objectives. It is no doubt true that 
the findings of the study will “serve as an 
aid to persons and agencies whose task it is 
to promote effective and full employment, 
particularly of agricultural labor in that 
area.” However, these persons and agen- 
cies might have found the report even more 
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valuable for their development of policy in 
the area had the objectives been broadened 
to include a deeper examination of the at- 
titudes and aspirations behind the laborer’s 
disinclination to be fully employed or to 
move to where economic opportunities 
were more promising. 
WrttraM S. FOLKMAN. 


Department of Rural Economics and Sociology, 
University of Arkansas. 


Information Seeking Habits and Character- 
istics of Farm Operators. Herbert F. 
Lionberger. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Res. Bull. 581, Columbia. 53 pp. Apr. 
1955. 

Interviews with 279 farm operators and 
their wives, living in two northeastern Mis- 
souri counties in a general farming area 
where livestock and grain production pre- 
vailed and where levels of living were gen- 
erally above the state average, provided 
most of the data on which this bulletin is 
based. Also, use was made of prestige rat- 
ings by local judges and of organization 
records and newspaper items. 

The treatment of the data has been ori- 
ented to the problems of adult educators 
and in particular to those of the county 
extension agents. This was accomplished 
by grouping the farm operators into three 
mutually exclusive source-use categories 
and then describing the information seek- 
ing habits and characteristics of each group. 

In the first group (30 per cent of the 
farm operators) were those who had ob- 
tained farm information from county agents 
during the year preceding the interview. 
In the second group (33 per cent of the 
farm operators) were those who used some 
institutionalized sources of farm informa- 
tion other than the county agent during the 
preceding year. In the third group (37 per 
cent of the farm operators) were those who 
used no institutionalized source of farm in- 
formation during the year. 

In this study, as in other studies which 
have been made in the United States and 
in Canada, the users of county agent serv- 
ices proved to be very different from non- 
users in that they were generally: younger, 
technologically more competent, operators 
of larger farms, receiving higher incomes, 
more alert to new developments in farm- 
ing, more active in social groups (church, 
secular, and formal), and holding more po- 
sitions requiring administrative and advis- 
ory responsibility. Lionberger found that 
these users of county agent services were 
accorded a higher prestige rating when 
judged by their associates. However, this 


might have been expected since the eleven 
persons who were asked to make this judg- 
ment were recognized as being “dispropor- 
tionately representative of the middle and 
upper prestige elements of the community.” 

A variety of sources of information were 
used and evidence was found for informa- 
tion source preferences for specific pur- 
poses. The most universally used source of 
farm information was “friends and neigh- 
bors.” These were mentioned by 90 per 
cent of the farmers interviewed, with 15 
per cent specifying their own children. 
“Persons sought as sources of farm infor- 
mation were found to be more competent 
to give advice than those who sought 
them,” which confirms the fact that alert- 
ness to new developments in farming was 
an important status factor in the study 
area. This would lend support to the au- 
thor’s claim that “the county agent is the 
most universally used link in an indirect 
interpersonal chain of diffusion of farming 
information.” 

The county agent may be both encour- 
aged and challenged by the finding that, 
although 69 per cent of the farmers who 
did not use his services regarded him with 
varying degrees of indifference, “many of 
the indifferent seemed to feel that the 
county agent served a useful purpose for 
others but that they themselves did not 
need him.” 

The fact that the nonusers of county 
agent services tended to be older men near- 
ing the age of retirement, located on small 
farms, and adopting fewer than the average 
number of improved farm practices points 
to the need for a knowledge of social psy- 
chology as well as of technical agriculture 
in servicing this large group of people. 

This bulletin is clearly written and con- 
tains a great deal of information which, un- 
fortunately, must apply chiefly to 279 farm 
operators, in view of the fact that “the sur- 
vey community cannot be regarded strictly 
as a random sample, either of the culture 
core or of the social area of which it is a 
part.” This might be the reason why no 
tests were reported of the significance of 
observed differences in the information 
seeking habits and characteristics of the 
three categories of farm operators studied. 

HELEN C. ABELL. 


Economics Division, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Farmers’ Plans for Economic Security in 
Old Age. Robert E. Galloway. Ken- 
tucky Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 626, Lex- 
ington. 33 pp. June 1955. 
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The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, cooperating with the Land-Grant 
Colleges in Wisconsin, Connecticut, Texas, 
and Kentucky, has made studies of the re- 
tirement plans and attitudes toward retire- 
ment of farmers in those states. This study 
was made in Harrison County, Kentucky, 
in the spring of 1954. It was designed, as 
the author stated, “to explore the extent to 
which farm-operator families have the ba- 
sis for economic security in old age, to re- 
view their plans for retirement or curtail- 
ment of farming operations as they grow 
old, and to analyze their attitude toward 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
gram.” 

Fifteen pages of the bulletin are devoted 
to the economic security of the farm op- 
erators, while only eleven pages are used 
to tell about the retirement plans and the 
attitudes toward the OASI program. A to- 
tal of 204 usable schedules were obtained 
by interviews with farm operators in the 
county. This number was slightly more 
than 10 per cent of the farm operators. The 
farms averaged about 113 acres in size, and 
80 per cent of them were owner-operated. 

The net worth of the Harrison County 
farm operators was closely related to their 
age, education, tenure status, nonfarm 
work experience, and the composition of 
the families. The net worth ranged from 
debts greater than assets to over $40,000. 
Thirty-three per cent reported a net worth 
of less than $5,000; 42 per cent estimated 
their net worth to be between $5,000 and 
$19,999, amd 25 per cent had $20,000 or 
more. Forty-six per cent had some source 
of income other than from farming opera- 
tions. 

Most farm operators expected to depend 
largely on their investment in farm land, 
livestock, equipment, and improvement as 
a source of income in old age. It was evi- 
dent that the farmers in the Blue Grass 
Area believed in insurance, since two- 
thirds of the farmers interviewed in the 
study had some kind of life, health, or ac- 


cident insurance on themselves or their. 


families. This was especially true of the 
younger farmers; for they were more like- 
ly to have life insurance and to carry larger 
amounts than were the older farmers. 

It is interesting to note that in this study 
two-thirds of the farm operators indicated 
that they had discussed with their families 
the problem of family support in the event 
of death or permanent disability of the op- 
erator. The likelihood of having discussed 
this matter increased with the net worth. 
However, two-thirds indicated they had 
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given little or no consideration to retire- 
ment. 

When asked if they expected eventually 
to retire and give up all work as a farm 
operator, 24 per cent answered “yes.” Sixty 
per cent said they did not expect to retire 
unless forced into it by illness. Sixteen per 
cent were not certain whether they would 
retire. 

The older farmers had given more con- 
sideration to retirement than had the 
younger operators, and the farm owners 
were more likely to have made definite 
retirement plans than had the tenants. 
Two-thirds of the farmers who did expect 
to retire felt they would be able to finance 
their retirement. There was considerable 
variation in the amount of money the 
farmers estimated they would need after 
retirement. This ranged from $40 to over 
$160 per month. More than half of the 
farmers said they would prefer to remain 
on the farm after retirement. 

Twenty-five per cent of the farmers had 
practically no knowledge of the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance program, yet 89 
per cent of the operators expressed general 
or qualified approval of the OASI program. 
The farmers most likely to oppose the 
OASI coverages for farm operators and 
short-time farm workers were the farmers 
having the greatest net worth. 

The absence of graphs or pictures is no- 
ticeable in this bulletin. However, the bul- 
letin is well written and because of the 
details must be carefully read to be appre- 
ciated. This is another very good study in 
an area where much research needs to be 
done. 

Howarp M. SAvUER. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
South Dakota State College. 


The Aged in Louisiana’s Agriculture. Paul 
H. Price and Homer L. Hitt. Louisiana 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 495, Baton Rouge. 
68 pp. June 1955. 

This study provides a comprehensive 
analysis of data relating to persons 65 
years old and over in the farm population 
of Louisiana from the 1950 Censuses of 
Population and Agriculture. The older 
rural-farm population is examined against 
the background of other residence seg- 
ments of the population with respect to 
sex, race, marital status, relationship to 
head of household, educational status, and 
income level. Aged farm operators are con- 
sidered in the context of tenure status, 
type of farm, size of farm, economic class 
of farm and economic class of commercial 
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farm, for the state and for state economic 
areas. 

The composite picture of the older rural- 
farm population which emerges from the 
analysis of population data is in general 
not materially different in character from 
the corresponding picture for the older pop- 
ulation of the country as a whole—the pro- 
portion of older persons has increased in 
the past several decades; older men are 
more frequently married and older women 
more frequently widowed; and educational 
level, labor force participation, and income 
level are relatively low. The figures sug- 
gest, however, that the rural-farm popu- 
lation has certain characteristics which dif- 
ferentiate it from the other segments of the 
population. Thus, in contrast to other seg- 
ments of the population, the rural-farm 
population of Louisiana is characterized by 
an excess of older men over older women, 
a larger proportion married among both 
older men and women, a higher proportion 
of older men in the labor force, and lower 
levels of educational attainment and in- 
come. Here again the contrast is not essen- 
tially different from that observed at the 
national level. 

The materials on aged farm operators 
suggest that, for the state as a whole, older 
persons are overrepresented among opera- 
tors of poultry and other livestock farms, 
among operators of very small and rela- 
tively large farms, and among operators of 
residential farms. There is, however, con- 
siderable variation in these patterns among 
the state economic areas. 

This report will be extremely useful to 
the student who is interested in a systemat- 
ic summary of the results of the 1950 cen- 
sus as they relate to the problem of the 
aging in a farm setting. To those con- 
cerned with the problems of aging, but un- 
familiar with farming in Louisiana, it also 
raises a number of questions. Does, for ex- 
ample, the relatively high concentration of 
poultry farming among older operators 
mean that this is a type of farming well 
adapted to the capacities and needs of older 
farmers? Or, again, why is the labor- 
force participation rate among older rural- 
farm men higher than that for the other 
residence components of the population? 
This situation is, of course, not only char- 
acteristic of Louisiana but of many other 
states as well; and its study might be pre- 
sumed to indicate a great deal in regard to 
the occupational longevity of farmers, the 
factors involved in the retirement from 
farming, and the relationship between re- 
tirement from farming and out-migration 
from farms. In short, although census sta- 
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tistics answered many questions, they also 

raised many problems which profitably 

might be the subject of further study. 
Henry D. SHELDON. 


Population and Housing Division, 
Bureau of the Census, 


The 1950 Censuses—How They Were Tak- 
en. Procedural Studies of the 1950 
Censuses, No. 2: Population, Housing. 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Drainage. U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, D. C. 222 pp. 1955. 


As the title suggests, the work is an ac- 
count of the 1950 census procedures. It is 
an interesting and helpful presentation of 
the intricate task and the detailed planning 
of census enumeration. The report was de- 
signed “to cover all parts of the 1950 ex- 
perience in order to assist in developing 
plans for the 1960 Censuses.” Such a re- 
port is valuable, not only in providing 
those interested in census statistics with “a 
full set of facts concerning the manner in 
which the information was collected and 
processed,” but also in “interpreting the 
census results and in suggesting uses, as 
well as limitations on the uses, of the data.” 

The main body of the report, which re- 
quires only 82 of the 222 pages, is divided 
into two major parts. The first major di- 
vision (the first seven chapters) gives a 
general view of “The Census Operation.” 
In this brief section, the whole procedure 
used in the 1950 census operation—from 
preparatory measures to publication of ma- 
terials—is sketched. Although brief, this 
portion of the report is concisely presented 
and gives the reader an insight into the 
painstaking methods used and the precau- 
tionary measures taken to assure a highly 
reliable census. The chapters on “Defining 
Geographic Areas,” “Organizing for the 
Field Work,” and “Collecting the Informa- 
tion” are especially descriptive of the me- 
thodical procedure. Sections within these 
chapters—on “Special Coverage Problems,” 
“Training,” and “Special Controls on Cov- 
erage” (including checks and “callbacks”) 
—-give the reader a fuller confidence in the 
completeness of the census. 

The second major division, “The Items on 
the Questionnaires,” is concerned mainly 
with classification and treatment of spe- 
cific census items. One chapter in this di- 
vision deals with the population census; 
another, the housing census; and the third, 
the agriculture census. This portion of the 
report points out the various criteria used 
in classifying census data. In those in- 
stances where the census data are not eas- 
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ily classified, as in the case of occupations, 
rather detailed procedures of classification 
are presented. Such details include in- 
structions to the enumerators, questions 
used, coding procedure, machine tabula- 
tion procedure, and presentation of data. 
Although much of this information is avail- 
able in various volumes of the census, it 
has been drawn together in this report in 
such a way that a more adequate interpre- 
tation of census data is available. 

The bulk of the appendix material (100 
pages) centers in “Principal Data Collec- 
tion Forms” and “Punch Cards and Sum- 
mary Outline of Tabulations.” In these two 
indexes the major forms used in the 1950 
census are reproduced, the minor forms are 
listed, and explanations and a summary of 
tabulations are given. Of more importance 
to most readers is Appendix C, which lists 
the “Publications of the 1950 Census.” The 
timetable of principal activities, set forth in 
Appendix E, clearly reveals the long-range 
planning and the high degree of synchroni- 
zation involved in census operations. 

The report offers to one working with 
census data a basis for determining the de- 
gree of reliance (for the reviewer, this is a 
high degree) to be placed on these data. 
Because the report makes possible a fuller 
understanding of the methods used in tak- 
ing the census and in classifying the mate- 
rial, the user is in a better position to in- 
terpret census data. 

Pau. D. RICHARDSON. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 


Social Organization in the North Lansing 


Fringe. J. Allan Beegle and Widick 
Schroeder. Michigan Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 251, East Lansing. 27 pp. 
Sept. 1955. 

This report adds another to a growing 
list of situation studies made of those folks 
who live in that modern social development 
known as the “fringe area,” a geographic 
area adjacent to our cities. 

The study discloses what has been found 
before: that these people settled there in 
order to have more space or more room, a 
better place to rear children, and a lower- 
priced building site. And, as reported in 
similar studies, they have found the usual 
disadvantages of “rurban” living — they 
would like better public transportation and 
other services usually furnished city dwell- 
ers. 

The publication points out the “frontier” 
characteristics of fringe residents, in that 
they are younger, are less likely to belong 
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to well-established organizations, and are 
the more physically active, laboring group. 

The study omits any attempt to probe 
for possible solutions to some of the prob- 
lems posed by “fringe areas.” It does not 
offer any opinion as to whether such devel- 
opment is good or bad in our social evolu- 
tion. 

L. M. BuscHE. 

Agricultural Extension Service, 
Turdue University. 


Social Action Resulting from Industrial 
Development. Charles R. Hoffer and 
Walter Freeman. Michigan Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Special Bull. 401, East Lansing. 
32 pp. Sept. 1955. 

This excellent little bulletin has much to 
offer. The small-community resident will 
find it an interesting, down-to-earth ac- 
count of what happened in a rural Michi- 
gan community as a result of a rather sub- 
stantial industrial development. He will 
be helped to visualize more clearly some of 
the social forces which are set in motion 
within a community when industry makes 
its entrée, and to understand more fully 
certain practical approaches which can be 
employed toward the solution of problems 
which are apt to arise. The sociologist will 
regard it as a welcome addition to the 
growing body of scientific data in an in- 
creasingly important subject area. 

The treatment, a case study, is essential- 
ly descriptive in nature. It portrays first a 
tranquil, pre-industrial, trade-center com- 
munity of about 2,500 (village) population 
and goes on to describe a series of institu- 
tional adjustments (hospital construction, 
change from village to city form of gov- 
ernment, etc.) necessitated by the estab- 
lishment of an industrial firm making com- 
pressing units for deep freezers and elec- 
trical refrigerators. The report analyzes 
each instance of social action in terms of 
initiation, legitimation, and execution, with 
special reference to the role of the “old 
roots” (rural-minded people who lived in 
the community prior to the advent of in- 
dustry) and the “newcomers” (those who 
came with, or because of, the development 
of industry). 

Attention is also given to several basic 
factors of a sociological nature which are 
involved in the social action. Three such 
factors mentioned are: (1) “felt needs” 
(e.g., economic security, preservation of so- 
cial values), related primarily to the ini- 
tiation aspect of social action; (2) power 
structure (e.g., status relationships), of par- 
ticular concern in relation to the legiti- 
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mation aspect; and (3) organization to 
achieve goals (eg., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Health Council), involved especial- 
ly in the execution phase. The authors are 
careful to point out that the various as- 
pects of social action discussed are not dis- 
tinct and separate from each other, but ac- 
tually interrelated parts of a continuous 
social process. 

The original investigation covered a pe- 
riod of approximately two years; intermit- 
tent contacts continued for an additional 
eighteen months thereafter. Most of the 
data were obtained through interviews 
with residents in the community, supple- 
mented by frequent references to pub- 
lished statements in the local paper. Un- 
derlying the presentation, in the words of 
the authors, is the hypothesis that new- 
comers in a community tend to be more 
active in initiating change than established 
residents. Of the eight major action pro- 
grams analyzed, four were initiated by the 
newcomers, three by newcomers and “old 
roots” jointly, and one by outsiders. In 
none of these instances did the “old roots” 
initiate the action alone, and in five cases 
they gave expression to active opposition. 
It is noteworthy, however, that once these 
activities had been accepted by the com- 
munity (legitimation), they were carried 
out in a majority of the cases by newcom- 
ers and “old roots” working together. 

The process of institutional adjustment 
within the community thus had both di- 
visive and integrative implications. In re- 
lation to needed trade and service adjust- 
ments, for example, the “old root” mer- 
chants hesitated to depart from the tradi- 
tions and practices of the past and con- 
sidered it unwise to take the financial risk 
that modernization would involve. The 
newcomers, on the other hand, believed 
that improvements in appearance and the 
introduction of modern methods of mer- 
chandising were desirable and would bring 
increased trade. Eventually a Chamber of 
Commerce was organized, and this pro- 
vided an integrative tie between the two 
elements because both newcomers and “old 
roots” were members and found oppor- 
tunity here to work together on common 
problems. Differences in points of view 
were diminished through such cooperative 
activity, but divergence nevertheless con- 
tinued to exist. 

In the Foreword, Charles P. Loomis 
points out that “the needs for action and 
the elements of the action which are de- 
scribed are typical and tend to occur re- 
peatedly in communities that are adjusting 
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to population growth. The results of ac- 
tion, however, will vary, for they are de- 
pendent upon the particular community 
setting in which the action occurs.” 

Otto G. HOrBerc. 


University Extension Division, 
Department of Sociology, 
The University of Nebraska. 


Lay Knowledge and Opinion about Heart 
Disease in Selected Areas of Louisiana. 
Alvin L. Bertrand and Clarence A. 
Storla, Jr. Louisiana Agr. Expt. Sta. 
and Louisiana Heart Association, Inc., 
New Orleans. 32 pp. July 1955. 

This bulletin reports on a piece of serv- 
ice research done for a voluntary health 
agency. The report is concerned with the 
determination of the level of knowledge 
and certain attitudes and opinions of the 
people of Louisiana about heart disease. 
Further, the findings are related to socio- 
cultural characteristics of the population. 

The data were collected from rural and 
urban residents of two cities and their 
nearby country districts selected to repre- 
sent north and south Louisiana. Personal 
interviews were conducted in some 1,000 
households, about 500 of which were urban 
and the remainder about equally divided 
among rural-nonfarm and rural-farm fam- 
ilies. 

The authors show in a careful manner 
their rationale for this work and their 
method of study. The body of the report 
has two chapters dealing with informants’ 
knowledge and beliefs about the symptoms, 
types, and treatment of heart disease; an 
additional chapter on the relationship of 
knowledge levels to social, economic, geo- 
graphical, and biological characteristics of 
the study group; and a final chapter on 
sources of health information. 

This study is a most appropriate effort. 
Heart disease is our leading cause of death, 
and the gap between the level of profes- 
sional knowledge and that of people gen- 
erally concerning this disease must be 
known if control and prevention programs 
are to be effective. In this connection, it 
is revealing that, in this study, significant 
proportions of the adults interviewed re- 
ported: that they had no knowledge of 
heart disease; that the disease was impos- 
sible to cure or prevent; that they had no 
knowledge of more than one kind of heart 
disease; that they could not name a single 
symptom. 

Of equal importance is the finding that 
health personnel and agencies must be 
aware of residential and other socio-cul- 
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tural differences in the readiness of people 
to receive and adopt information on heart 
disease. For example, urban people in the 
study were better informed than rural peo- 
ple, and whites better than Negroes; young 
people were more informed than older peo- 
ple; persons with higher income and more 
education were better informed than those 
with lower income and less education. Al- 
so, the report shows that people generally 
rely less on formal organizations such as 
the schools and health agencies for their 
information and relatively more on infor- 
mal exchange with their friends and neigh- 
bors. 

It should be noted that in some of the 
queries relating to knowledge and opinion, 
informants were limited to “yes” or “no” 
responses. Deeper insights might have re- 
sulted if the questions had been asked in 
ways to bring out gradations of positive 
and negative response. 

Rosert L. McNAMARA. 
Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


The Virginia Rural Church and Related In- 
fluences: 1900-1950. W. E. Garnett. 
Virginia Agr. Expt. Sta., Rural Sociolo- 


gy Report 82, mimeographed, Blacks- 


burg. 147 pp. Sept. 1955. 

This ambitious report is compiled in co- 
operation with the Virginia Council of 
Churches, which asked that the landmark 
study produced in 1929 on the role of the 
church in community life be brought up to 
date. The purpose is laudable. 

Unfortunately it was evidently done on 
a shoestring, with a local sponsorship com- 
mittee which shifted in the course of the 
project and included persons who were un- 
able to achieve very rigid objectivity. Sev- 
eral sources of data were used, not all of 
comparable reliability, and the result is 
uneven and should be used with great cau- 
tion. To quote (pp. iv and v): 


“The material on which the report is 
based was obtained from a number of 
sources. Schedules of several types were 
filled out by 433 ministers (363 white and 
70 Negro) who served over eight hun- 
dred churches in seventy counties. Three- 
fourths of the schedules from white min- 
isters were obtained by mail. The min- 
isters reporting represented 14 denomi- 
nations with Methodists slightly domi- 
nating. About half served open-country 
churches and the other churches of vil- 
lages and small towns. Apparently the 
less alert ministers failed to return the 
questionnaires; hence the sample was 
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somewhat above average. As far as pos- 
sible, this weakness was limited by field 
interviews with less progressive minis- 
ters. Executives of all the larger de- 
nominations, as well as over a hundred 
ministers, were personally interviewed. 
Schedules dealing with attitudes toward 
the church and its activities were ob- 
tained from 706 seniors from four Vir- 
ginia colleges, and about 500 high-school 
seniors from over 25 communities. Ma- 
terial was aiso obtained from over 200 
laymen. This was supplemented by use 
of the results of a few questions from 
schedules in another study obtained from 
over 600 laymen. In addition, there were 
an analysis of the decennial census re- 
ports of Religious Bodies from 1906 
through 1936; annual reports of various 
denominations from 1900 through 1953; 
many special reports, and files of denom- 
inational papers; material from the 1929 
Virginia rural church study and similar 
studies in other states; and numerous 
books and bulletins dealing with church 
and social moral-ethical problems. Such 
material was supplemented by extended 
observations and contacts through thirty 
years of intensive study by the author of 
Virginia rural social and economic con- 
ditions.” 


The conclusions reached from this col- 
lection of miscellaneous data and unblush- 
ing value judgments are several, and—to 
use still another value judgment—probably 
sound, as they agree with studies of sim- 
ilar nature made elsewhere. Rural Vir- 
ginia has too many churches for the pres- 
ent church-minded people to maintain 
properly with effective programs; the 
changing secular world is not being paced 
by the church, which follows rather than 
leads; school consolidation is not matched 
by church cooperation, and the secular ed- 
ucation of youth is running ahead of their 
religious education; the community respon- 
sibility of the church is confused; and, per- 
haps in consequence, the number of church 
members is slightly less than half the total 
population. 

WILLIAM G. MATHER. 


Department of Sociology, 
Iennsylvania State University. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Bratton, C. A. Father and Son Farm Part- 
nership Arrangements. N. Y. Agr. Col, 
Cornell Ext. Bull. 861, rev., Ithaca. 15 
pp. Apr. 1955. 

Burrill, Lida M. and Alsup, Beth. Food 
Habits of South Dakota Women. S. 
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Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 451, Brook- 
ings. 24 pp. May 1955. 


Form, William H. and Stone, Gregory P. 
The Social Significance of Clothing in 
Occupational Life. Mich. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Tech. Bull. 247, East Lansing. 53 
pp. June 1955. 


Mitchell, John B. The 4H’s of the Autumn 
Years of Life. Univ. of R. I. Agr. Ext. 
Serv. Bull. 165, Kingston. 14 pp. Oct. 
1955. 


Moore, Clay R. Retirement Plans of a 
Group of New York Farmers. Cornell 
Univ. Col. Agr., Dept. Agr. Econ. AE 
959, Ithaca, N. Y. 37 pp. 1955. 


Niederfrank, E. J. Main Types of Organi- 
zation Found in Extension Work and 
Related Social Factors. USDA Ext. 
Serv. Circ. 500, Washington, D. C. 20 
pp. Oct. 1955. 


Pond, George A., Swanson, Henning, W., 
and Cavert, William L. Starting Farm- 
ing Today. Can It Be Done? What 
Does It Take? Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 428, St. Paul. 36 pp. Apr. 1955. 


Potter, Robert G., Jr. and Kantner, John F. 


Social and Psychological Factors Af- 


fecting Fertility. XXVIII. The Influ- 
ence of Siblings and Friends on Fer- 
tility. Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, New York. Pp. 246-267. July 
1955. 


Pratt, Lois and Whelpton, P. K. Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertil- 
ity. XXIX. Interest in and Liking for 
Children in Relation to Fertility Plan- 
ning and Size of Planned Family. Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New 
York. Pp. 430-463. Oct. 1955. 


Riley, Marvin P., Kumlien, W. F., and 
Tucker, Duane. 50 Years’ Experience 
on the Belle Fourche Irrigation Project. 
S. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 450, 
Brookings. 67 pp. May 1955. 


Schmid, Calvin F. Enrollment Statistics, 
Colleges and Universities, State of 
Washington: Fall Term, 1954. Wash. 
State Census Board, Seattle. 21 pp. 
1955. 

Schmid, Calvin F., Dornbusch, Sanford M., 
and Miller, Vincent A. Population 
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Growth and Distribution, State of 
Washington. Wash. State Census Board, 
Seattle. 102 pp. 1955. 


Schmid, Calvin F., MacCannell, Earle H., 
and Van Arsdol, Maurice D., Jr. Mor- 
tality Trends in the State of Washing- 
ton. Wash. State Census Board, Seat- 
tle. 73 pp. 1955. 


Strunk, Frederick R. (Compiler.) An In- 
ventory of Social and Economic Re- 
search in Health (1955 Edition). Health 
Information Foundation, New York. 
266 pp. 1955. 


Subcommittee for the Study of Diffusion 
of Farm Practices, Joe M. Bohlen, 
chairman. How Farm People Accept 
New Ideas. Iowa State Col. Agr. Ext. 
Serv. Special Rpt. 15. North Central 
Regional Pub. 1, Ames. 11 pp. Nov. 
1955. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Agricultural Marketing 
Service and Agricultural Research 
Service. Agricultural Outlook Charts, 
1956. Washington, D.C. 88 pp. Nov. 
1955. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Farm Population Estimates 
for 1955. AMS-80, Washington, D. C. 
9 pp. Dec. 1955. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. Foreign Agricultural Situation: 
Trading in Competitive Markets. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 76 pp. Nov. 1955. 


U. S. Public Health Service. Sources of 
Morbidity Data: Listing Number 3, 
1955, from the Clearinghouse on Cur- 
rent Morbidity Statistics Projects. Pub- 
lic Health Serv. Pub, 459, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 99 pp. 1955. 


Wills, Rena, Niederfrank, E. J.. and Van 
Heuvelen, G. J. Health Resources in 
South Dakota. S. Dak. State Col. Agr. 
Ext. Cire. 521, College Station. 31 pp. 
May 1955. 


Wilson, Paul B. and Buck, Roy C. Penn- 
sylvania’s Rural Youth Express Their 
Opinions. Penn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Prog. 
Rpt. 134, University Park. 19 pp. May 
1955. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE 1956 ANNUAL MEETING 
at 


Kellogg Center (on Harrison Road) 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
September 5 and 6 


and 


Jotnt SESSIONS WITH THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Statler Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan 
September 7 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AT EAST LANSING 
Headquarters and meeting place: Kellogg Center. 
Registration: Beginning 3:00 p. m., Tuesday, September 4, 1956, at Conference Desk, Kel- 
logg Center. 
Registration fee, $1.00. 


Tickets: Annual dinner, $3.00. 
Luncheon tickets at Kellogg Center, $1.80. 
Time zone: East Lansing is located in the Eastern tirae zone; all meetings and travel 
schedules are quoted in EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 
Lodging: Kellogg Center, single room (1 person), $7.00; double room (2 persons), $8.00. 
Reservations should be sent to: 


Rural Sociological Society Conference 
Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 


Information about other housing accommodations is provided in a mimeo- 
graphed statement distributed to all members by the secretary-treasurer 
of the Rural Sociological Society. 


Meals: The Kellogg Center has a dining room and a coffee shop. The MSU Union 
Building has a cafeteria and a grill. 


Transportation: Detailed information is provided in the mimeographed statement dis- 
distributed to all members by the secretary-treasurer. 
PROGRAM AT EAST LANSING 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


8:00 a. m. BREAKFAST MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Voyageur 
Room 


8:30 a.m. REGISTRATION—Conference Desk, Kellogg Center 
106 
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9:30 a.m. Section 1: SOCIOLOGY OF THE RURAL PROFESSIONS—Lincoln Room 

A, Kellogg Center 

Chairman: Harotp HorrsomMer, University of Maryland 

Attitudes of Rural Youth in Underdeveloped Agricultural Areas toward 
Social Services and Occupations—Barpry H. Netson, A. & M. College 
of Texas. 

Role Conflicts of the Rural Protestant Parish Minister—SAmMvuEL W. BLIz- 
ZARD, Pennsylvania State University. 

Role Discrepancy of County Extension Agents and Associated Factors— 
EUGENE A. WILKENING, University of Wisconsin. 


Discussants: FREDERICK C. FLreceEL, Pennsylvania State University. 
LAWRENCE M. HeEppte, University of Missouri. 
F. Ivan Nye, State College of Washington. 


9:30 a.m. Section 2: DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH METHODS—Lincoln Room 

B, Kellogg Center 

Chairman: C. Horace HAMILTON, North Carolina State College 

Toward Generalization in Farm Practice Research—James H. Copp, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

A Suggested Method for Classifying the Adopters of Agricultural Practices 
—EVERETT M. Rocers, Iowa State College. 

Experiences with the Use of Projective Interview Techniques in Farm 
Practice Acceptance Research —Irvinc A. SPAULDING, University of 
Rhode Island. 

An Index of Religious Group Action—Joun S. Hoirk, University of Mis- 
souri. 

Discussants: Warp W. Bauper, University of Illinois. 

HARALD A. PEDERSEN, Mississippi State College. 
A. Lee CoLEMAN, University of Kentucky. 
Atvin L. BerTRAND, Louisiana State University. 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Voyageur 
Room 


Section 3: SOCIAL PROCESSES IN THE COMMUNITY—Lincoln Room 

A, Kellogg Center 

Chairman: R. WELLING ROSKELLEy, Utah State Agricultural College 

Social Action in Community Development—Cuar.es R. Horrer, Michigan 
State University. 

A Study of Decision Makers in Rural Community Action—CHARLES FREE- 
MAN and SEuz C. Mayo, North Carolina State College. 

A Youth Program for Migrants— Grace MAXxweELL, Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America. 

Participation in Rural Development Programs in Low-Income Areas— 
HAROLD F. KAUFMAN and WILFRED C. BaILey, Mississippi State College. 


1:30 p. m. 


Discussants: HAROLD R. CAPENER, Ohio State University. 
Murray A. Straus, Washington State College. 
Joe R. Moruerat, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
Stoan R. WAYLAND, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Section 4: INTRODUCTORY RURAL SOCIOLOGY COURSES IN LAND- 
GRANT AND TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS—Lincoln Room 
B, Kellogg Center 
Chairman: LELAND B. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Introductory Rural Sociology in Land-Grant Institutions —C. E. LIvety, 

University of Missouri. 


1:30 p. m. 
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Introductory Rural Sociology in Teacher-Education Institutions— WILLIAM 
MCKINLEy Rosinson, Western Michigan College. 


Discussants: Roy C. Buck, Pennsylvania State University. 
O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
DouGLas MARSHALL, University of Wisconsin. 
Louis J. PLocu, University of Maine. 
LEONARD SIZeER, University of West Virginia. 


4:00 p. m. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING—Lincoln Room, Kellogg Center 
Chairman: Marcaret J. Hacoop, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


7:30 p.m. Section 5: SOCIAL VALUES AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION PRO- 

GRAMS—Lincoln Room, Kellogg Center 

Chairman: Irwin T. SANDERS, University of Kentucky 

Oriental Values and Technical Cooperation— W. A. ANpERson, Cornell 
University. 

Values Held by People in Latin America Which Affect Cooperation— 
T. Lynn Smits, University of Florida. 

Technical Exchange and Cultural Values: Case of the Middle East— 
Arir I. TAnnous, Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Discussants: HELEN C. ABELL, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
CaRL F,. KRAENZEL, Montana State College. 
Ernest E. NEAL, United States Technical Cooperation Mis- 
sion to India. 
Rosert A. Poison, Cornell University. 
GLEN L. Taccart, Michigan State University. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


7:30 a.m. BREAKFAST MEETING OF THE NORTHEAST COMMITTEE ON RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY—Room to be announced 


9:00 a.m. Section 6: SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES IN EXTENSION PROGRAM EVAL- 
UATION—Lincoln Room A, Kellogg Center 


Chairman: WALTER L. SLocum, Washington State College 


Designing Evaluation Studies of Extension Programs— J. Nem Raupa- 
BAUGH, Federal Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Symposium: FRANK D. ALEXANDER, Cornell University. 
Frep L. Bates, North Carolina State College. 
Georce M. Beat, Iowa State College. 
JAMEs NIELSON, Michigan State University. 
EuGENE A. WILKENING, University of Wisconsin. 


9:00 a.m. Section 7: POPULATION STUDIES—Lincoln Room B, Kellogg Center 

Chairman: Homer L. Hirt, Louisiana State University 

Testing the Homogeneity of a Rural Social Area by Three Criteria Ap- 
plied to Chronic Health Conditions—Jonn B. MiTcHeLt, University of 
Rhode Island. 

The Differential Effect of Rural and Nonrural Backgrounds upon the 
Knowledge and Values of Minnesota's Youth Concerning American 
Business Structure—JoHn D. KELLEY and Marvin J. Taves, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Changes in Residential Fertility in the South from 1920 to 1950—W. E. 
Hopkins, Georgia State College of Business Administration. 

Valued Conditions of Living as a Factor in Selective Rural-to-Urban Mi- 
gration—Darwin D. Sotomon, Cornell University. 
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Discussants: DonALp G. Hay, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
M. E. Jonn, Pennsylvania State University. 
Ray E. WAKELEy, Iowa State College. 
Emmirt F. SHarp, University of Wisconsin. 


Section 8: COMMUNICATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS—Lincoln Room, 
Kellogg Center 
Chairman: Paut A. MILLER, Michigan State University. 
Interpreting Sociological Research Findings to Action People: An Example 
—GeorcE M. Beat and Joe BoHLen, Iowa State College. 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Voyageur 
Room 
LUNCHEON MEETING OF EXTENSION RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS—Mich- 
igan Room 


TOURS—Michigan State University campus or the Oldsmobile factory, 
Lansing. 


DINNER MEETING IN HONOR OF DR. CARL C. TAYLOR—Centennial 

Room, Kellogg Center 

Chairman: Marcaret J. Hacoop, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 

The Late USDA Years—O.Len E. LEONARD, Instituto Interamericano de 
Ciencias Agricolas. 

The Late North Carolina State Years and USDA Years—Cuar.ies P. Loo- 
Mis, Michigan State University. 

The Missouri, Texas, and North Carolina State Years—Car.e C. ZIMMER- 
MAN, Harvard University. 

The Irwin, Iowa Years—Epwarp O. Moz, Michigan State University. 


PROGRAM IN DETROIT 
Frmay, SEPTEMBER 7 


{Joint sessions with the American Sociological Society and the American Statistical 
Association, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan] 
10:00 a.m. Section 9: RURAL LIFE IN AN INDUSTRIALIZED MASS SOCIETY (joint 

with the American Sociological Society) 

Chairman: Oar F. Larson, Cornell University 

The Impact of Industrialized Society on Farm Life in the United States— 
Lowry NELSON, University of Minnesota. 

Changing Rural Areas in an Urbanizing Society — WALTER MARTIN, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


Discussants: J. ALLAN BEEGLE, Michigan State University. 
WALTER Firey, University of Texas. 


1:30 p.m. Section 10: PLAN FOR THE 1960 CENSUS—Panel Discussion (joint with 
the Rural Sociological Society and American Statistical Association) 


Chairman: Puitre M. Hauser, University of Chicago 


Procedural Plans—Morris HANSEN, Bureau of the Census. 
Population Census Plans—Howarp BRUNSMAN, Bureau of the Census. 
Housing Census Plans—WayNeE DAvuGuHerRTy, Bureau of the Census. 


Panelists: J. T. MARSHALL, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Otts DupLeEY DuncaN, University of Chicago. 
Rosert L. Sermpner, Chicago American. 
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3:30 p. m. 
ciety) 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Section 11: THE COMMUNITY (joint with the American Sociological So- 


Chairman: TxHeopore LENN, New Britain State Teachers’ College 

Toledo Housing Survey—James B. McKee, University of Toledo. 

A Re-survey of the North Kenwood-Oakland Community—Rosr Hum LEE 
and ARTHUR HILLMAN, Roosevelt University. 


Patterns and Process of Integration in a Small Community — BENJAMIN 
Levy, New Haven Jewish Community Council. 


A Technique for Describing Community 


Structure through the Analysis 


of Newspapers —Rosert JANES, University of Illinois. 


Discussant: Dante, W. Dopson, New York University. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Cornell University. The Graduate School 
has approved the offering of two additional 
major and minor subjects by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology: Organization 
Methods and Community Development, and 
Methods in Social Research are now avail- 
able as a major or minor for the M.S. de- 
gree and as a minor for the Ph.D. degree. 
Rural Sociology continues to be an ap- 
proved major and minor subject for both 
degrees. 

Howard Thomas, on sabbatic leave for 
1955-56, has an assignment with the Pres- 
byterian Foreign Missions and Interchurch 
Service doing work in a number of coun- 
tries, including India. 

Robert A. Polson left in February for a 
six-months’ assignment in the Philippines, 
where he is serving as consultant at the 
College of Agriculture, Los Banos, for a na- 
tional training program for community de- 
velopment workers. During the spring 
term, Helen C. Abell is on the teaching and 
research staff as visiting associate profes- 
sor, on leave from her position as rural so- 
ciologist with the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture. 

Bert Ellenbogen came from the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Welfare to join 
the staff, February 1, as assistant professor; 
he will do extension and research in the 
field of health. Frank Alexander, formerly 
with the TVA, joined the staff of the direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Extension Service 
in January, 1956, where he will work on 
extension studies. Alexander will also hold 
an appointment as associate professor in 
rural sociology. Bernice M. Scott, assistant 
professor of rural sociology, will be on 
leave from August, 1956, through May, 
1957, to participate in the Scandinavian 
Seminar for Cultural Studies conducted by 
the American-Scandinavian Council for 
Adult Education. She has been awarded a 
traveling faculty fellowship by the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 


Darwin Solomon and Miriam Terry cur- 
rently hold instructor appointments as ex- 
tension specialists. 


International Christian University, Japan. 
Jesse Steiner is professor of sociology and 
director of the Rural Welfare Research In- 
stitute. He replaces David E. Lindstrom, 
who has returned to the University of Illi- 
nols. 


University of Kentucky. Thomas R. 
Ford has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of sociology and associate rural sociolo- 
gist. He has recently been chief, Airman 
Manpower Research, Air Research and De- 
velopment Command, Maxwell Field, Ala- 
bama. Earlier, he was on the staff at the 
University of Alabama. 

Robert E. Galloway, formerly of the Farm 
Population and Rural Life Branch, USDA, 
who was stationed in the Department of 
Rural Sociology at the university, is now 
in Amman, Transjordan, serving as com- 
munity development specialist in the 
United States Point-IV Mission. John R. 
Christiansen, who resigned October 1, 1955, 
from the Rural Sociology Department staff 
to accept Galloway’s position in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is stationed at 
the university and is working on coopera- 
tive research with the department. 


James S. Brown, associate professor of 
rural sociology and associate rural sociol- 
ogist, has returned to duty after seventeen 
months abroad. He held a Fulbright ap- 
pointment in Bonn, Germany, and traveled 
extensively in Europe, North Africa, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. 


Michigan State University. C. P. Loomis 
has been invited to serve as a special con- 
sultant to the U. S. Public Health Service 
as a member of the newly established Hos- 
pital Facilities Research Study Section. 
This section is charged with the responsi- 
bility of reviewing applications for research 
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grants and the status of research which 
comes within the purview of this section. 
Loomis, by invitation of Senator John 
Sparkman, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Low Income Families, participated in a 
public hearing of that committee, Novem- 
ber 18-23, 1955, and contributed a prepared 
statement for publication in the record of 
the subcommittee’s proceedings. 

Glen Taggart and Edward Moe attended 
the second Workshop on Extension Re- 
gional Summer Schools, sponsored by the 
Extension In-service Training Committee 
at Louisiana State University, October 16- 
22, 1955. 

Ruth Useem, who has served on the 
staff as instructor and research associate, 
has been nominated to membership in the 
committee on educational interexchange 
policy of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 

D. L. Gibson assumed his duties as co- 
ordinator of Continuing Education for the 
College of Science and Arts, on January 1, 
1956. In this position he is responsible for 
coordinating the adult education programs 
of the various departments of the college 
and assists in the development and opera- 
tion of general extension activities in the 
College of Science and Arts. He retains his 
professorship in the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology on a part-time basis. 

J. Allan Beegle attended the North Cen- 
tral Regional Committee on Population, at 
the University of Illinois, in December, 
1955. He is chairman of the Technical 
Committee for this project. 

Paul A. Walter, Department of Sociology, 
University of New Mexico, will teach in 
the summer session. 

Charles Cumberland, formerly of Rutgers 
University, has been appointed associate 
professor in the Departments of History 
and Sociology and Anthropology. He is 
devoting half-time to the historical phases 
of the United States—Mexican Border proj- 
ect, which involves a study of intercultural 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico along the Rio Grande. Cumberland 
spent the month of January in Washington, 
D. C., where, at the National Archives, he 
examined records pertaining to the border 
conditions between 1910 and 1925. 

Charles P. Loomis is spending the winter 
term supervising research on the United 
States—Mexican Border project in the 
southwest. 

Arturo De Hoyos, who is studying for the 
Ph.D., spent two weeks in a reconnaissance 
survey of social aspects of the flood disas- 
ter in Tampico, Mexico. The National 
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Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council sponsored the survey. 

Edward O. Moe went to Newark, Dela- 
ware, December 14-15, 1955, to consult with 
the Delaware Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice and the Fels Group Dynamic Center, 
University of Delaware, in the develop- 
ment of a study of leadership in extension 
work. He also addressed the University of 
Delaware annual Agricultural Extension 
Conference, on “The Place of Local Lead- 
ership in Extension Work.” 

Archie O. Haller, of the University of 
Wisconsin, will join the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, July 
1, 1956. He will devote half-time to re- 
search in the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Jay W. Artis, of Vanderbilt University, 
will join the staff in June, 1956. He will serve 
part-time in Extension and part-time in the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. His exten- 
sion work will involve studies concerning 
agricultural program activities. 

Julian Samora, who is currently at the 
University of Colorado, working on a re- 
search project which is sponsored by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and which deals 
with the cultural influence on health care 
among Spanish-speaking peoples, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology 
and anthropology, effective September, 1956. 


Mississippi: The State College and the 
University. New members of the Missis- 
sippi State College staff include Wilfrid C. 
Bailey and J. V. D. Saunders. Bailey, who 
recently completed his doctorate at the 
University of Chicago, has a full-time re- 
search appointment. He is studying the 
role of community clubs in agricultural 
education and the mobility channels of low- 
income groups in rural society. Saunders 
recently received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Florida and is presently 
engaged in research in the sociology of 
health. Gerald Windham and Helen Cab- 
ler have been appointed assistant sociolo- 
gists; Windham is doing research in the 
sociology of health, and Helen Cabler is en- 
gaged in population research. Harald A. 
Pedersen has been promoted to the rank 
of professor, and Dorris W. Rivers has been 
promoted to associate professor. 


Harald A. Pedersen has resumed his re- 
search and teaching duties after a year’s 
leave of absence in Denmark, where he was 
a Fulbright exchange professor at the 
Royal College of Agricultural and Veteri- 
nary Science. 
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Marion T. Loftin is in charge of a study 
of the role of the practical nurse in Mis- 
sissippi hospitals. The project, which at- 
tempts to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
training program, is being conducted for 
the State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion and is part of a series of studies in this 
area financed by the Kellogg Foundation. 

Harold Kaufman and Morton King have 
completed a survey of the first phase of a 
community development project in a small 
rural community in the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta. 

In October, the State College depart- 
ment was host to the eighth annual Confer- 
ence on Pre-Professional Education for So- 
cial Work. This conference was attended 
by students, faculty, and social workers in 
Mississippi and neighboring states and 
featured Werner Boehm of the Council on 
Social Work Education. 


North Carolina State College. A grant 
has been received from the Kellogg Foun- 
dation for the purpose of making a five- 
year study of the new farm and home de- 
velopment educational program of the 


North Carolina Agricultural Extension 
Service. The project is under the direction 


of the Department of Rural Sociology. 
Frederick L. Bates, assistant professor, is 
the project leader and C. Paul Marsh, as- 
sistant professor, is associate leader. Marsh, 
formerly assistant rural sociologist of the 
University of Kentucky, joined the staff 
on November 1, 1955. 

Selz C. Mayo has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of rural so- 
ciology. He is in charge of research and 
teaching in the field of community organi- 
zation in the Department of Rural Sociol- 
ogy. 

St. Lawrence University. Myles W. Rode- 
haver has been appointed chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 

New appointees in the department in- 
clude: J. Mayone Stycos, associate profes- 
sor; Thomas H. Kettig, assistant professor; 
and Paul R. Ducey, instructor. Norbert V. 
Woods is serving as a part-time associate, 
specializing in the field of probation and 
parole. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. W. E. 
Garnett has retired after thirty years of 
service in the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


University of Wisconsin. Robert C. Clark 
has resigned his position as state leader of 
4-H Club work to become director of the 
National Agricultural Extension Center 
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established at the university under a grant 
from the Kellogg Foundation. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Congress Nacional de Sociologia. The 
sixth congress was held in 1955 at Morelia, 
Mexico. Rural life was the theme of the 
meetings. According to Oscar Uribe Vil- 
legas, who was reporter for the congress, 
“The objectives of the congress were: to 
study the frame in which rural sociology 
must be put, its place with respect to gen- 
eral sociology, its relationships with the 
various branches of sociological knowledge, 
and its links with social, human and nat- 
ural disciplines; to study the way of life 
and behavior and the collective organiza- 
tion of rural life, the interhuman relation- 
ships, the values, the social types, the atti- 
tudes, the mental characteristics of rural 
population; to determine the influence of 
rural upon the urban and of the urban 
upon the rural population within the rural- 
urban continuum; to study the social and 
economic transformations brought about by 
the introduction of new techniques, mech- 
anization of agriculture and establishment 
of industry in the rural world; to study the 
problems of rural population in wunder- 
developed countries and, especially, the 
study of Mexican rural life and its prob- 
lems.” 

The presidential address was given by 
Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, head of the In- 
stituto de Investigaciones Sociales at the 
National University of Mexico. He “under- 
lined the importance of rural sociology for 
a world in which the greatest proportion of 
the population—even in industrialized 
countries—continues to be rural by its way 
of living ..., and the way in which this 
study must be achieved within the frame 
of reference of general sociology and by 
the use of particularly rigourous technical 
means and methods of the sociological 
science ....” 

Members of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety who are interested in the congress 
may correspond with T. Lynn Smith. 


Conference for Agricultural Services in 
Foreign Areas. The annual conference was 
held in Washington, D. C., October 17-19, 
1955, by the Land-Grant College Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the International 
Cooperation Administration and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The theme for 
the sessions on October 18 was “Values Held 
by People Which Affect Technical Coopera- 
tion.” Three rural sociologists presented 
papers on this theme related to three 
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major areas of the world, as follows: T. 
Lynn Smith, University of Florida, on 
Latin America; W. A. Anderson, Cornell 
University, on the Far East; and A. I. Tan- 
nous, Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA, 
or the Middle East. The presentations were 
aimed at analyzing programs of technical 
assistance and the resulting social changes 
in the light of the cultural values of the 
respective areas. A panel discussion fol- 
lowed, in which, in addition to the speak- 
ers, representatives from the International 
Cooperation Administration, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Land- 
Grant Colleges participated. This topic was 
included in the program in response to an 
increasingly felt need for the orientation 
of technical leaders in the process of cul- 
tural and social change. 


Eastern Sociological Society. At the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting, March 24-25, 
in New York City, Mirra Komarovsky gave 
a presidential address on “Some Common 
Frontiers of the Social Sciences.” Guest 
speaker Richard Hofstadter, of Columbia 
University, spoke on “History and the So- 
cial Sciences.” 

Newly elected officers are: Theodore F. 
Abel, president; A. B. Hollingshead, vice- 
president; Elizabeth Briant Lee, secretary- 
treasurer; Alex Inkeles and Elizabeth K. 
Nottingham, members of the Executive 
Committee. Mirra Komarovsky, past pres- 
ident, Alfred McClung Lee, representative 
of the Eastern Society to the Council of 
the American Sociological Society, and Ray 
H. Abrams, continue their terms on the 
Executive Committee. Kurt B. Mayer has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy there 
made by the election of Theodore F. Abel 
to the presidency. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Sociometry. This journal is now an offi- 
cial publication of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., social 
psychologist, Russell Sage Foundation, is 
the new editor. A staff of twenty associate 
editors and eighteen editorial consultants 
includes sociologists, psychologists, and oth- 
er scholars in related fields. 

Under the new sponsorship and editor, 
the journal will “face simultaneously two 
arenas of scientific investigation: it is con- 
cerned both with the individual and with 
the collectivity. It aspires to produce the 
connective tissue of knowledge which 
joins these two arenas. In this spirit it will 
attempt to report the best research in so- 
cial psychology, and at the same time to 
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provide an outlet for the developing body 
of theory in this field.” ; 

The annual subscription rate to Soci- 
ometry is $9.00 for both domestic and for- 
eign subscribers, with single issues priced at 
$2.25. Correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to: The Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y. Correspondence with the editor 
should be sent to: Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Contemporary Psychology: A Journal of 
Reviews. The American Psychological As- 
sociation initiated publication of this new 
monthly journal in January, 1956. Edwin 
G. Boring, of Harvard University, has 
been named editor; Adolph Manoil, of Park 
College, will serve as film editor. A group 
of twenty-six consultants in the specialized 
fields of psychology will assist the editor. 
Contemporary Psychology will include crit- 
ical reviews of books in the broad field 
of psychology and related sciences, in 
order to provide a more comprehensive 
coverage of psychological literature. Spe- 
cialized book reviews formerly appearing in 
the Psychological Bulletin, Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, and Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology will be concentrated in the 
new journal. 

Subscriptions to the new journal are 
$8.00 a year, foreign subscriptions $8.50 
a year, and single issues $1.00 each. Cor- 
respondence regarding subscriptions should 
be addressed to: American Psychological 
Association, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Correspondence with 
the editor should be sent to: E. G. Boring, 
Memorial Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 


OBITUARY 


T. Witson LoncmoreE (1911-1956) 

T. Wilson Longmore, outstanding rural 
sociologist and area specialist, died Jan- 
uary 14, in Chicago, at the Research and 
Educational Hospital, University of Illinois. 
He had been flown there from India, where 
he had been serving on the staff of the 
University of Illinois under a cooperative 
technological assistance program sponsored 
by the United States Government. He is 
survived by his wife, Virginia, and their 
three children, who now live in Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 

Longmore was born in Louisville, Col- 
orado. He received his B.S. degree at the 
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Colorado College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, in 1933; his M.A. degree in 
sociology from Louisiana State University, 
in 1942; and his Ph.D. degree in rural so- 
ciology from Michigan State University, in 
1950. His graduate training also included 
work taken at the University of Southern 
California. 

His early professional experience in- 
cludes teaching in a rural high school in 
Colorado; serving as agricultural economist 
in the Colorado State Land Use Planning 
Office, Colorado A. and M. College; and 
assignment as agricultural economist in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Ama- 
rillo, Texas. Later, after receiving his mas- 
ter’s degree, he served as social scientist 
in the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life, USDA—a position in which he 
continued until he left for India. In this 
capacity, his research centered on the so- 
ciclogical aspects of health, community or- 
ganization, and levels and standards of liv- 
ing. He took several extended leaves of 
absence from the USDA job. He became a 
member of the Expedition to the Andean 
Countries, of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees. His report on the 


problems and opportunities for colonization 


in the Huallaga River Valley of Peru has 
been of great service to Peru and other 
countries, including Italy. In Colombia, 
under an agreement between that country 
and the United States, he served as re- 
search specialist in demography and hous- 
ing. At Michigan State University, he 
taught rural sociology and carried on re- 
search in adult education. 

Among Longmore’s most important pub- 
lications are contributions to two books: 
Rural Life in the United States, as coauthor 
with Carl C. Taylor and others, and Rural 
Social Systems and Adult Education, in 
which he wrote on service, professional 
and civic clubs, and special agencies of the 
USDA. He had major responsibility for the 
important publication, The Experimental 
Health Program of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In addition, he is 
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author of many articles and bulletins. He 
and collaborators were pioneers in the 
study of the prevalence, location, and mem- 
bership of organizations in relation to 
demographic and other factors, as revealed 
by comparing data from the USDA sample 
counties with data from directories of the 
organizations; in the use of sociometric 
procedures for analyzing social stratifica- 
tion; in working out from census materials 
the population ratios for various rural and 
urban services; and in analyzing the demo- 
graphic characteristics of non-Anglo and 
ether groups in southwestern United 
States. 

Wilson Longmore possessed the admir- 
able faculty of building the closest confi- 
dence and greatest trust on the part of 
those with whom and for whom he worked. 
When he had finished the field work for the 
USDA report, The Taos County Cooperative 
Health Association, 1942-43, the officials of 
the association demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion of his knowledge of the organization 
and his sympathy for the members and 
problems involved by offering him the posi- 
tion of manager—a position which he felt he 
could not accept and continue his career as 
a rural sociological investigator. When he 
began his study of colonization possibilities 
in Peru, which resulted in the report A 
Plan for Agricultural Colonization in Peru: 
Middle Huallaga River Valley, he had only 
a very modest expense account available 
from the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees. Peruvian officials, from the 
President down, were so impressed with 
him as an investigator and as a person that, 
without a request, the funds available to 
him were expanded many fold by the Peru- 
vian Government itself. Wilson Long- 
more’s many intimate friends everywhere 
bear testimony to his genuine warm and 
sympathetic interest in his fellowman. 
Rural sociology has indeed lost a most able 
investigator and teacher, and an admirable 
person. 

CHARLES P. Loomis. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State University. 
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Copyright 
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Binding (for managing editor and editor) 
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Subcription refunds 

Miscellaneous 
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Two new Census Monographs... 
Immigrants and Their Children, 1850 to 1950 


By E. P. Hutchinson, University of Pennsylvania. This fact-filled book 
takes all the available data and organizes it into a detailed account of the part 
immigration has played in the economic and population growth of the U. S. in 
the past century. Its materials are fully up to date—the information comes 
from a 1950 Census tabulation made especially for the monograph and not 
available elsewhere. A good deal of attention is paid to data for separate 
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